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ACT  I. 


Scene  I. — A  Hall. 
Enter  Vane^  in  a  riding  dress,  and  a  Footman, 

Vane.  Run,  and  tell  Mrs.  Warner,  my  lord  is  at 
hand  ;  and  bid  the  butler  send  me  a  bottle  of  hock. — 
[Thr&tos  himself  ahng  the  hall  chairs,  wiping  hisforeheadJ] 
--Phew !  the  months  have  jumbled  out  of  their  places, 
and  we  have  July  in  September. 

Enter  Mrs.  Warner. 

Mrs.  War.  Servant,  Mr.  Vane. 

Vane.  Ah  !  my  dear  creature !  how  have  you  done 
these  fifty  ages  ? 

Mrs.  War.  Why,  methinks  you  are  grown  mighty 
gfand,  or  you  would  have  come  to  the  still-room  to  ask; 
will  you  choose  any  chocolate  ? 

Vane.  Why  don't  you  see  I  am  dead? — absolutely 
<)ead;  and,  if  you  was  to  touch  me,  I  should  shake  to 
mere  dust,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.— -Because  it  was 
Bot  provoking  enough  to  lounge  away  a  whole,  summer 
in  the  country,  here  I  am  driven  up  to  town,  as  if  the 
^evil  was  at  my  heels,  in  the  shape  of  our  hopeful 
heir;  who  has  neither  suffered  my  lord  nor  me  to  rest 
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one  moment,  through  his  confounded  impatience  to  see 
his  uncle. 

Mr$.  War,  Umph — he'll  have  enough  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman  presently.  He  is  the  very  moral  of  my  poor 
dear  lady,  his  sister,  who  never  was  at  peace  herself, 
nor  suffered  any  one  else  to  be  so.  Such  a  house  as  we 
have  had,  ever  since  he  came ! — Why,  he  is  more  full 
of  importance  and  airs  than  a  bailiff  in  possession ;  and 
hectors  over  Miss  Mortimer,  till  she  almost  keeps  her 
chamber  to  avoid  him. 

Vane,  Hates  Miss  Mortimer  ! — Why,  here'll  be  the 
devil  to  pay  about  her,  I  suppose  ! 

Mr$,  War,  Hate  her  ?  av,  that  he  does.  He  look'd 
as  if  he  could  have  kill'd  her,  the  moment  she  came 
down  to  see  him ;  and  got  into  his  chamber  presently 
after,  where  he  sends  for  me. — "  Who  is  this  young 
woman,  Mrs.  What's-your-name  V*  says  he.  Why,  sir, 
says  I,  she  is  the  orphan  of  a  Colonel  Mortimer,  whose 

intimacy  with  my  lord,  says  I "  Pho,  pho,"  says 

he,  "  all  that  I  know,  woman ;  what  does  she  do  in  this 
house?''  says  he;  his  face  wrinkling  all  over,  like 
cream  when  it's  skimming.  Why,  sir,  says  I,  her 
fether  unluckily  died  just  before  the  Duke  his  brother, 
and  so  could  not  leave  her  one  shilling  of  all  that  fine 
fortune ;  and  so  my  lord  intends  to  marry  her  to  Mr. 

Wood  vi He,  says  I. "  He  does  ?"  cries  he  :  "  heav'n 

be  prais'd  Pm  come  in  time  to  mar  that  dainty  project, 
however.  You  may  go,  woman,  and  tell  miss,  I  don't 
want  any  thing  more  to-night," — So  up  goes  I  to  Miss 
Mortimer,  and  tells  her  ajl  this.  Lord  !  how  glad  she 
was,  to  find  he  intended  to  break  the  match,  though 
she  can't  guess  what  he  means. 

Vane,  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  it  is  lull  as  hard  to  guess 
what  she  means.  What  the  devil,  will  not  my  lord's 
title,  fortune,  and  only  son,  be  a  great  catch  for  a  girl 
without  a  friend  or  a  shilling  ? 
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Mrs.  War.  Ay ;  but  I  could  tell  you  a  little  story, 
would  explain  all.— You  must  Imovf^-^^^SiUmg  down; 
u  loud  knocking.'} 

Vane.   [Starts  i^.]   Zounds,  here's  my  lord  ! 

lExeunt  cortfusedfy. 


Scene  II. — An  Antichamher. 

Lord  Glenmore  and  the  Governor  meet,  the  latter 

hobblii^. 

Lord  G.  You  are  welcome  to  England,  brother !  I 
am  sorry  your  native  air  pays  you  so  ill  a  compliment 
after  sixteen  years  absence. 

Gov.  Faith,  my  lord,  and  so  am  I  too,  I  promise 
you:  I  put  up  with  these  things  tolerably  well  in  the 
Indies;  1  did  not  go  there  to  be  happy;  but,  after  all 
my  labours,  to  find  I  have  just  got  the  money  when  it 
is  out  of  my  power  to  enjoy  it,  is  a  cursed  stroke :— ^ 
like  a  fine  ship  of  war,  I  am  only  come  home  to  be  dis- 
masted, and  converted  into  an  hospital.  However,  I 
am  glad^ott  hold  it  better :  I  don't  think  you  looked  as 
well  when  we  parted.  My  sister,  poor  Susan  J  she  is 
gone  too : — well,  we  can  never  live  a  day  the  longer 
for  thinking  on't.  Where's  Frank?  Is  he  still  the 
image  of  his  mother  ? 

Lord  G.  Just  as  you  left  him;  but  that  the  innocence 
of  the  boy  is  dignified  by  the  knowledge  of  the  man. 

Gov.  He  will  hardly  remember  his  old  uncle ! — I  did 
love  the  rogue,  that's  the  truth  on't;  and  never  look'd 
at  my  money-bags  but  I  thought  of  him.  However, 
you  have  provided  him  a  wife  ? 

Lord  G,  I  have;  you  saw  her  oq.  your  arrival,  I 
suppose,  for  I  left  her  in  town  to  attend  a  sick  aunt. 
Poor  Mortimer !  he  died  one  month  before  the  duke 
his  brother,  and  missed  a  fine  title  and  estate.  You 
know  how  I  loved  the  honest  fellow,  and  cannot  won- 

ii2 
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der  I  took  home  his  orphan^  daughter^  as  a  match  for 
Woodville. 

Gov  Brother,  brother,  you  are  too  generous ;  it  is 
your  foible,  and  artful  people  know  how  to  convert  it  to 
their  own  advantage. 

Lord  G,  It  is,  if  a  foible,  the  noblest  incident  to 
humanity.  Sophia  has  birth,  merit,  accomplishments  ; 
and  wants  nothing  but  money  to  qualify  her  for  any 
rank. 

Gov.  Can  she  have  a  worse  want  on  earth  ?  Birth, 
merit,  accomplishments,  are  the  very  things  that  render 
money  more  essential :  if  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  decent  plain  way  iudeed, — but  she  has  the  airs  of  a 
peeress  already ;  and,  if  any  philosopher  doubts  of  the 
perpetual  motion,  I  would  advise  him  to  watch  the 
knocker  of  your  house.  Then  you  have,  out  of  your 
precise  decorums,  removed  your  son,  to  make  way  for 
this  flirt  of  fashion ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  of 
rendering  him  thus  early  his  own  master  ? 

Lord  G,  If  you  run  on  thus,  only  to  divert  yourself, 
with  all  my  heart ;  but,  if  you  would  throw  a  real  im- 
putation on  Miss  Mortimer's  conduct,  she  is  entitled  to 
my  serious  defence.  I  never  saw  any  good  arise  from 
secluding  young  people ;  and  authorise  Woodville  and 
Sophia  to  live  with  that  innocent  elegance,  which  ren- 
ders every  rank  easy,  and  prevents  pleasure  from  se- 
ducing the  heart,  or  ignorance  the  senses. 

Crov.  My  lord,  I  am  amazed  at  you  !  Was  there  ever 
yet  a  woman  who  didn't  mean  to  pass  for  a  goddess  ? 
Do  they  not  gain  upon  us  continually,  till  nothing  of 
our  prerogative  remains  but  the  name  ?  We  are  wise 
fellows  truly,  if  we  do  not  keep  down  this  humour  of 
their's  as  long  as  possible,  by  breeding  them  in  retire- 
ment. Every  tinsel  fop  will  find  address  enough  to 
convince  a  wife  she  is  an  angel;  and  the  husband  must 
be  lucky,  as  well  as  sensible,  who  reconciles  her  to 
treatment  so  inferior  to  her  deserts.     Woodville  will 
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agree  with  me,  I  dare  say ;  for  the  character  suits  with 
his  intended ;  and,  faith,  he  will  make  but  a  modish 
husband,  or  he  could  not  endure  to  see  her  flying 
about,  like  the  queen-bee  with  the  whole  hive  at  her 
heels. 

Lord  G.   You  are  too  captious,  brother ! 

Gov.  And  you  too  placid,  brother  !  If,  like  me,  you 
had  been  toiling  a  third  of  your  days  to  compass  a  fa* 
Tourite  de^gn,  and  found  it  disappointed  at  the  mo- 
ment you  thought  it  complete,  what  would  even  your 
serene  lordship  say  and  do ! — Here  have  I  promised 
myself  a  son  in  your's,— an  heir  in  your's; — instead  of 
which 

Lord  G.  His  marriage  with  Miss  Mortimer  will  not 
make  him  unworthy  either  title. 

Gov,  Never  mention  her  name  to  me,  I  beg,  my 
lord  !— I  hate  all  mode-mongers  of  either  sex :  the 
^ife  I  would  have  given  him,  has  beauty  without 
knowing  it,  innocence  without  knowing  it,  because  she 
knows  nothing  else  ;  and,  to  surprise  you  further,  forty 
thousand  pounds  without  knowing  it — nay,  to  bring  all 
your  surprises  together,  is  my  daughter  without  know- 
ing it. 

Lord  G,  Your  daughter  ?  Why,  have  you  married 
since  my  sister's  death  ?  your  daughter  by  her,  you  lost 
before  you  went  abroad. 

Gov,  Yes,  but  1  shall  find  her  again,  I  believe. — I 
know  you  will  call  this  one  of  my  odd  whims,  as  usual; 
but  we  have  all  some ;  witness  this  dainty  project  of 
your's;  and  so  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  in  spite  of  that 
project. — From  the  very  birth  of  this  girl,  I  saw  her 
mother  would  spoil  her,  and,  had  she  lived,  proposed 
kidnapping  miss  in  her  infancy. 

LordG,  Kidnap  yburown  daughter! — Why,  brother, 
I  need  only  prove  this  to  obtain  a  commission  of  lunacy, 
and  shut  you  up  for  life. 

Gov,   Why,  though   my  wife  was  your  lordship'^ 
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Bister,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  she  was  plaguy  fan« 
tastical,  and  contrived  to  torment  me  as  much  with  her 
virtues,  as  others  by  their  vices — Such  a  fuss  about  her 
delicacy,  her  sensibility,  and  her  refinement,  that  I  could 
neither  look,  move,  nur  speak,  without  offending  one  or 
the  other;  and  execrated  the  inventor  of  the  jargon 
every  hour  in  the  four-and-tweuty  :  a  jargon  I  restjlved 
my  girl  should   never  learn ;  and   heaven    no  sooner 
took  her  mother    (heaven  be  praisM  for  all  thiiigs!) 
than  I  dispatched  her  draggle-taii'd  French  governess ; 
made  a  bonfire  of  every  book  on  education  ;  whipp'd 
miss  into  a  post-chaise,  under  a  pretence  of  placing  her 
in  a  nunnery;  instead  of  which,  I  journeyed  into  Wales, 
and  left  her  in  the  care  of  a  poor  curarte's  wife,  whose 
name  was  up  as  the  best  housewife  in  the  whole  coun- 
try; then  returned,  with  a  solemn  history  of  her  death 
in  the  small-pox. 

Lord  G, .  Well,  this  is  indeed  astonishing  1   an  ad* 
mirable  tutoress  truly  for  my  niece  ! 

Gov.  Yes;  but  there's  a  better  jest  than  that. 
Lord  G.  Indeed  ! — is  that  possible  ? 
Gov.  How  do  you  think  1  contrived  to  make  them 
obey  my  instructions  ?  I  saw  they  suspected  I  was  some 
rich  humorist,  and  was  afraid  they  would,  after  all. 
make  a  little  bit  of  a  gentlewoman  of  her,  for  which 
reason,  except  the  first  year  in  advance,  they  never  had 
a  single  .shilling  of  my  money. 

Lord  G,  This  is  almost  incredible  !  and  so  you  lefl 
your  only  child  to  the  chanty  of  strangers  ? 

Gov,  No,  no,  not  so  bad  as  that  neither. — You  re- 
member my  honest  servant  Hardy?  After  the  poor 
fellow's  leg  was  shot  off  in  my  tent,  I  promised  him  a 
maintenance;  so,  entrusting  him  with  the  secret,  I  or- 
der'd  him  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  an  eye  on 
the  girl,  and  claim  her  if  ill  used. — Fine  accounts  I 
had  from  him,  faith !  The  old  parson  and  his  wife, 
having  no  child ren>  and  not  finding  any  one  own  her. 
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gave  out  she  was  their^s,  and  doated  oa  her ;  in  short, 
she  is  the  little  wonder  of  the  country ;  tall  as  the 
palm-tree !  with  cheeks  that  might  shame  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  eyes^  will  dim  the  diamonds  1  have  brought 
over  to  adorn  them. — This  confounded  gout  has  kept 
me  in  continual  alarm,  or  else  she  should  have  spoke 
for  herself. 

Lord  G,  Why  then  does  not  Hardy  bring  her  up 
to  you  ? 

Gov,  Why  for  two  very  sufficient  reasons: — In  the 
first  place,  that  identical  parson  paid  him  the  last  com- 
pliment, that  is,  buried  him,  a  twelvemonth  ago;  and, 
in  the  second,  they  would  hardly  entrust  her  to  any 
man  but  him  who  dt'liver'd  her  to  them. — Here  was  a 
girl,  my  lord,  to  support  your  title,  of  which  I  dare 
swear  you  are  as  fond  as  ever :  she  would  have  brought 
you  a  race  of  true  Britons;  instead  of  which,  from  the 
painted  dolls  and  unjointed  macaronies  of  these  days, 
we  shall  prodiice  our  own  enemies,  and  have  a  race  of 
Frenchmen  born  in  England. 

Lord  G.  I  thank  your  intention,  brother ;  but  am  far 
from  wishing  the  chief  accomplishments  of  Wood  vi lie's 
lady  should  be  the;  making  cream  cheeses,  goai^  whey, 
and  elder  wine, 

Crov,  Let  me  tell  your  lordship,  women  were  never 
better  than  when  those  were  their  chief  accomplish- 
ments.— But  I  may  be  ridiculous  my  own  way,  with- 
out being  singular. — Harcourt  shall  have  my  girl, 
and  my  money  too. — Cream  cheeses,  quotha  ?  No,  no, 
making  cream  faces  is  an  accomplishment  which  the 
belles  of  these  days  oftener  excel  in. 

Lord  G.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  publish  this  opi- 
nion. Governor. 

God.  But  where  is  this  son  of  your's?  Sure  he  has 
not  totally  forgot  his  old  uncle  ? 

Lord  G.  He  will  be  here  immediately. 
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Gov,  Nay,  I  must  e'en  take  an  old  man's  fate^  and 
follow  his  mistress  without  complaint. 

Lord  G.  You  have  no  reason  for  the  reproach ;  this 
18  not  his  hour  for  visiting  Miss  Mortimer. 

God,  Miss  Mortimer ! — Ha,  ha,  ha !  why,  do  you 
think  I  took  her  for  his  mistress  ? — What,  I  warrant,  I 
can  tell  you  news  of  your  own  family,  though  I  have 
hardly  been  three  days  in  it ! — Woodville  keeps  a  girl, 
and  in  great  splendour ! — nay,  they  tell  me,  that  the 
unconscionable  young  rogue  encroaches  so  far  on  the 
privileges  of  threescore,  us  to  intend  marrying  the  slut. 

Lord  G,   You  jest,  surely  ? 

Gov.  There's  no  jest  like  a  true  one — Ha,  ha,  ha! 
how  foolish  yoU'  look  1 — This  is  your  innocent  elegance'^ 
this  is  the  hlessed  effect  of  letting  him  live  out  of  your 
own  house ! 

Lord  G,  Pr'ythee  reserve  your  raillery,  sir,  for  some 
Jess  interesting  occasion  ; — to  have  my  views  thus  in  a 
moment  overturned  !— Where  does  she  live  ? 

Gov.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Oh,  the  difference  of  those  little 
syllables  me  and  Mee/  Now  you  can  guess  what  made 
me  so  peevish,  I  suppose? — As  to  where  miss  lives,  I 
have  not  heard ;  but  somewhere  near  his  lodgings. — 
A  devilish  fine  girl  she  is,  by  the  by.— Ah !  I  told 
you,  twenty  years  ago,  you  would  spoil  this  boy, — 
entirely  spoil  him. 

L(yrd  G.  Zounds !  Governor,  you  have  a  temper  So- 
crates himself  could  not  have  supported. — Is  this  a  time 
for  old  sayings  of  twenty  years  ago? — Finish  dressing j 
•—by  that  time  your  nephew  will  be  here,  and  I  shall 
have  reflected  on  this  matter. 

Gov.  With  all  my  heart. — 'Tis  but  a  boyish  frolicj 
and  so  good  morning  to  you. — Here  ;  where's  my  tri- 
umvirate ?    Pompey,  Anthony,  Caesar  !  [Exit, 

Lord  G.  A  boyish  frolic,  truly ! — many  a  foolish 
fellow's  life  has  been  marked  by  such  a  boyish  frolic ! 
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—But  her  residence  is  the  first  object  of  my  inquiry. — 
Vane! 

Enter  Vane. 

Is  not  my  son  come  ? 

f^ne.  This  moment,  my  lord  ;  and  walks  till  the 
Governor  is  ready. 

Lord  G.  Vane ! — I  have  deserved  you  should  be  at- 
tached to  me,  and  I  hope  you  are. 

Vane.  My  lord  ! — What  the  devil  is  he  at  ?    [Aside. 

Lord  G.  This  strange  old  Governor  has  alarmed  me 
a  good  deal; — you  are  more  likely  to  know,  whether 
with  reason,  than  I  can  be. — Have  you  heard  any  thing 
important  of  my  son,  lately  ? 

f^ne.  Never,  my  lord. 

Lord  G.  Not  that  he  keeps  a  mistress  ? — What  does 
the  fool  smile  at  ? 

Vane,  I  did  not  think  that  any  thing  important,  my 
lord. 

Lord  G.  I  do,  sir — and  am  told  a  more  important 
thing;  that  he  even  thinks  of  marrying  her. — Now, 
though  I  cannot  credit  this,  I  would  choose  to  know 
what  kind  of  creature  she  is.  Could  not  you  assume  a 
clownish  disguise,  and,  scraping  an  acquaintance  with 
her  people,  learn  something  of  her  character  and  de- 
signs ? 

Vane.  Doubtless,  to  oblige  your  Lordship,  /  could  do 
soch  a  thing.— But,  if  Mr.  Woodville's  sharp  eyes 
(and  love  will  render  them  still  sharper)  should  dis- 
cover me,  I  might  chance  to  get  a  good  drubbing  in  the 
character  of  a  spy. 

Lord  G.  Oh,  it  is  very  improbable  he  should  suspect 
you:— at  the  worst,  name  your  employer,  and  your 
bones  are  safe. — The  office,  perhaps,  is  not  very  agree- 
^le,  but  I  impose  few  such  on  you  :  execute  it  well, 
^d  you  shall  remember  it  with  pleasure. — I  will  detain 
Woodvilte  till  you  are  ready ;  and»  as  I  doubt  not  that 
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his  next  visit  will  be  to  this  creature ;  by  following  him 
you  will  find  out  where  she  lives.  Prepare^  then,  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  send  me  word  when  you  are 
ready ;  for,  till  then,  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  depart. 

[ExU. 
Vane,  A  pretty  errand  this,  his  formal  lordship  has 
honour*d  me  with  ! — Um ;  if  I  betray  him,  shall  I  not 
get  more  by  it? — ay,  but  our  heir  is  such  a  sentimental 
spark,  that,  when  his  turn  was  served,  he  might  betray 
me.  Were  he  one  of  our  hare-um  skare-um^  good- 
natured,  good-for-nothing  fellows,  it  would  go  against 
my  conscience  to  do  him  an  ill  turn. — I  believe  I  stand 
well  in  my  lord's  will,  if  Counsellor  Puzzle  may  be 
trusted  (and,  when  he  can  get  nothing  by  a  lie,  perhaps 
he  may  tell  truth) ;  so,  like  all  thriving  men,  I  will  be 
honest  because  it  best  serves  my  interest.  [£nV. 


Scene  III. — A  confined  Garden, 

WooDViLLB,  walking  about. 

Wood,  How  tedious  is  this  uncle ! — how  tedious  every 
body! — Was  it.  not  enough  to  spend  two  detestable 
months  from  my  love,  merely  to  preserve  the  snecre^ 
but  I  must  be  tantalized  with  seeing  without  arriving 
at  her?  Yet  how,  when  I  do  ^e  her,  shall  I  appear 
that  affecting  pride  of  a  noble  heart  conscious,  too  late, 
of  its  .own  inestimable  value? — Why  was  I  not  uni- 
formly just? — I  had  then  spared  myself  the  bitterest 
of  regrets. 

Enter  Captain  Haucourt. 

Capt,  Har.  Woodville !  how  do*st  ?— Don't  you,  in 
tiappy  retirement,  pity  me  my  Ealing  and  Acton 
marches  and  countermarches,  as  Foote  has  it  ? — Buty 
mcthinks  thy  face  is  thinner  and  longer  than  a  for- 
saken nymph's,  who  is  going  through  the  whole  cere- 
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mony  of  nine  months'  repentance.—  What,  thou'st  falPn 
in  love  ? — rustically  too? — Nay,  pr'ytbee  don't  look  so 
very  lamentable! 

Wood,  Ridiculous  ! — keep  this  Park-conversation  for 
military  puppies ! — How  can  we  have  an  eye  or  ear  for 
pleasure,  when  our  fate  hangs  over  us  undecided  ? 

Capi.  Har,  I  guess  what  vou  mean  ;  but  why  make 
mountains  of  mole-hills?  Is  the  rosy-fisted  damsel  so 
obstinately  virtuous  ? 

Wood.  Imagine  a  fair  favourite  of  Phoebus  in  all  re- 
spects;  since,  while  her  face  caught  his  beams,  her 
heart  felt  his  genius! — Imagine  all  the  graces  hid  under 
a  straw  hat,  and  russet  gown  :  imagine 

Capt.  Har,  You  have  itnagined  enough  of  conscience  ! 
and  now  for  a  few  plain  facts,  if  you  please. 

Wood.  To  such  a  lovely  country  maid  I  lost  my  heart 
last  summer;  and  soon  began  to  think  romances  the 
only  true  histories:  all  the  toilsome  s:lories  recorded 
by  Livy,  phantoms  of  pleasure,  compared  with  the 
mild  enjoyments  described  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney  ;  and 
happiness  not  merely  possible  in  a  cottage,  but  only 
possible  there. 

Capt,  Har.  Well,  all  the  philosophers  (ancient  and 
modern)  would  never  be  able  to  convince  me,  a  coach 
was  not  a  mighty  pretty  vehicle ;  and  the  lasses  as 
good-natured  in  town  as  country:  hut  pray  let  us  know, 
why  you  laid  aside  the  pastoral  project  of  eating  fat 
bacon  and  exercising  a  crook  all  day,  that  thou  might'st 
conclude  the  evening  with  the  superlative  indulgence 
of  a  peat  fire,  and  a  bed  stufF'd  with  straw? 

Wood.  Why,  faith !  by  persuading  the  dear  girl  to 
share  mine. 

Capt,  Har,  Oh,  now  you  talk  the  language  of  the 
world  :  and  does  that  occasion  thee  such  a  melancholy 
face  ? 

Wood,  How  ignorant  are  you  both  of  me  and  her  J— 
EvVy  moment  since  I  prevail'd^  has  only  servM  to  con- 

VOL.  111.  c 
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IhiMi  kerf  i^dikis  fttal  Miare  {mwM 
with  my  father)  she  has  employ^  in 
afiatl  to  th<»e  of  nature;  tiU^  tl 
llirailiiation,  her  letters  are  as  foil  of  gri«f< 
I  dread  to  hear  evVy  hour  I  have  lost  her, 
•  )€kfL  Hot,  I  dread  much  more  to  hear 
fmivself.    Ah,  my  dear  Wood vi lie,  the  nMt 
charm  of  loTe  is,  ey'ry  man  conceits  no 
IJMind  out  his  method  of  loving :  but,  take  my 
slw  yiMir  I)o1ly  may  be  brought  back  to  a  mi 
jtjN^e  herto  herself  awhile,  and  aheMl  drop  tbii^ 
tiah,  I  dare  swear.  .    ,. 

:    W(H>d.  She  is  too  noble  :  and  nothing  bpt  tl|«f 
owe  to  so  indulgent  a  father,  prevents  me  from 
liar  all  the  reparation  in  my  power. 
ni  /(k^4  Hwr^  A  fine  scheme  truly  !    Why,  W 
iff  frantic  ?—^ To    predestinate  yourself  amoi^ 
liaroed  cattle  of  Doctor^'  Commons,  and  take  a 
ilie  v^ry  reason  which  makes  so  many  spend  th< 
»ft  gel  fi<|  of  one  jki 

.  .  Wfod*  To  withdraw  an  amiable  creature 
|ili|y><  without  being  able  to  make  her  happy,  xw>\ 
'H^-mtJ.  serious  reflection; — nay,  I  sinned,  I  may: 
:ib^mkwiu€:  and,  had  1  been  a  less  grateful  son, 
mf<e  called  myself  a  faultless  lover. 
:;,'C^|B^H«r.  Well,  well,  man,  you  are  young 
iltiiut  to  Time,  and  he  does  wonders— Don^t  gp 
iili.;s|Slliil:yoar8df  with  your  uncle;  I  have  IouikI 
#9^  alf^d^  vand  advertise  you,  none  of  your 
dbfi^fiioas  bows  and  respectful  assents  will  di^ 
,  Irim;  having  been.cheated  in  former  times  of  half  ^ 
^^^^UMiilHi^^  a  parasite,  iiefnistrusu  ev'ry  one,  aod^ji 

pc^iteoess  lor  servility.    Maintain  your 
if  you  would  win  his ;  for  he  generally 
tie4»  ^^  mcHiient  he  k^ows  those  around 

;^  4ii4.ii^f^  <^l»  i^^       thi^  a^ 
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ffbod.  I  will  endeavour  to  take  your  advice. — Should 
she  fly,  I  were  undone  for  ever ! — but  you  are  no 
judge  of  my  Cecilia's  sincerity.  How  should  you  know 
those  qualities,  which  rise  with  ev*ry  following  hour  ? — 
Can  you  think  so  meanly  of  roe,  as  that  I  could  be 
duped  by  a  vulgar  wretch  ?  a  selfish  wanton  ? — Oh 
no! — she  possesses  every  virtue  but  the  one  I  have 
robbed  her  of.  [Exit. 

Harcourt  aloTie. 

Capt.  Har,  Poor  Frank  !  thy  sponsors  surely,  by  intui* 
tion,  characterised  thee  when  they  gave  thee  that  name. 
— Did  I  love  your  welfare  less,  1  could  soon  ease  your 
heart,  by  acquainting  you  of  my  marriage  with  Miss 
Mortimer ;  but  now  the  immediate  consequence  would 
be  this  ridiculous  match. — How,  if  I  apprize  either 
my  lord  or  the  Goveruor  ?  both  obstinate  in  different  \ 
ways :  I  might  betray  only  to  ruin  him. — A  thougl^t 
occurs; — my  person  is  unknown  to  her— choosing  an 
hour  when  he  is  absent,  Til  pay  her  a  visit,  ofler  her  an 
advantageous  settlement,  and  learn  from  her  behaviour 
her  real  character  and  intentions.  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 


Seme  /. — An  elegarU  Dressing-room,  with  a  ToiUite  richly 
ornamented;  a  Harpsichord,  and  a  Frame  with  Em* 
broidery, 

Bridget  fetches,  various  small  jars  withjlowers,  and  talks 

as  she  places  them, 

Brid,  Lord  help  us! — how  fantastical  some  folks  not 
an  hundred  miles  off  are! — If  I  can  imagine  what's 
come  to  my  lady, — Here  has  she  been  sighing  and 
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groaning  these  two  months,  because  her  lover  was 
in  the  country  ;  and  now,  truly,  she^s  sighing  and 
groaning  because  he  is  ( ome  to  town. — ISui  h  maggots, 
indeed! — I  might  as  well  have  stai(i  in  our  parish  all 
the  days  oF  my  life,  as  to  live  mewed  up  with  her  in 
this  dear  sweet  town ;  i  could  but  have  done  that  with 
a  vairtuous  lady — although  1  know  she  never  was  at 
Fox-Hall  in  all  ht-r  jaunts,  and  we  two  should  cut  such 
a  figure  there! — BKss  me!  what's  come  to  the  glass? 
[setting  her  drtas^j  why,  sure  it  is  dulled  with  her  eternal 
sighing,  and  makes  me  look  as  frightful  as  herself!— 
O  !  here  8tie  comes,  with  a  face  as  long,  and  dismal, 
as  if  he  was  going  to  be  married,  and  to  somebody 
else  too. 

Cecilia  enters^  and  throws  herself  on  the  sofa,  leaning  on 

her  hand. 

Ceo.  What  can  detain  Woodville  such  an  age  ? — It 

is  an  hour-at  least  since  he  rode  by. — Run,  Bridget! 

and  look  if  you  can  see  him  through  the  drawing-room 
window. 

Brid    Yes,  madam.        lExit,  eying  Iter  with  contempt*, 

Cec.  How  wearisome  is  every  hour  to  the  wretched! 
—They  catch  at  each  future  one,  merely  to  while  away 
the  present.  For,  were  Woodville  here,  could  he  re- 
lieve me  from  the  torment  of  reflection  ?  or  the  strong 
though  silent,  acknowledgment  my  own  heart  perpe- 
tually gives  of  my  error? 

Brid,  [IVithout,]  Here  he  comes,  ma'am,  here  Ke 
comes ! 

Cec,  Does  he  ?  Run  down  then.  [Fluttered. 

Brid,  Dear  me,  no;  'tis  not,  neither;  [enters']  'tis 
only  the  French  Ambassador's  new  cook,  with  his  huge 
bag  and  long  ruffles. 

Cec,  fiUnd  animal! — Sure  nothing  is  so  tormenting 
as  expectation. 

Brid.  La,  ma'am ! — any  thing  will  torment  one,  when 
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one  has  a  mind  to  be  tormented  ;  \«hich  must  be  your 
case  for  sartin.  What  signifies  sitting  mope,  mope, 
mope,  from  morning  to  night? — You'd  find  yourself  a 
deal  better  if  you  went  out  only  two  or  three  times  a 
day. — For  a  walk,  we  are  next  door  to  the  Park,  as  1 
may  say ;  and,  for  a  ride,  such  a  dear  sweet  vis-a-vis 
and  pretty  horses,  might  tempt  any  one ;  then,  as  to 
company,  you'll  say,  *'  A  fig  for  your  starched  ladies, 
who  owe  their  virtue  to  their  ugliness!" — mine  is  very 
much  at  your  service.  [Curtesies.] 

Cec,  How  could  I  endure  this  girl,  did  I  not  know 
that  her  ignorance  exceeds  even  her  impertinence  ?— I 
have  no  pleasure  in  going  abroad. 

Brid,  Oh  la,  ma'am !  how  should  you  know  till  you 
try  ?  Sure  every  body  must  wish  to  see  and  be  seen. 
Then  there's  such  a  delightful  hurricane — all  the  world 
are  busy,  though  most  are  doing  nothing; — to  splash 
the  mob,  and  drive  against  the  people  of  quality  ! — Oh> 
give  me  a  coach,  and  London  for  ever  and  ever ! — You 
could  but  lock  yourself  up,  were  you  as  old  and  ugly  as 
gay  Lady  Grizzle,  at  next  door. 

Cec,  Had  I  been  so,  I  had  continued  happy. 

Brid.  La,  ma'am,  don't  ye  talk  so  purphanely  !— 
Happy,  to  be  old  and  ugly  ?— Or,  I'll  tell  you  what, 
as  you  don't  much  seem  to  fancy  going  out,  suppose 
you  were  to  come  down  now  and  then  (you  know 
we  have  a  pure  large  hall),  and  take  a  game  of  romps 
with  us?  If  you  were  once  to  see  our  Jacob  hunt 
the  slipper,  you  would  die  with  laughing! — Madam 
Frisk,  my  last  mistress,  used,  as  soon  as  ever  master 
was  gone  (and  indeed  he  did  not  trouble  her  much 
with  his  compapy)  to  run  down,  draw  up  her  bro- 
caded niggle-de-gee,  and  fall  to  play  at  some  good  fun 
or  other ! — Dear  heart,  we  were  as  merry  then  as  the 
day  was  long ! — I  am  sure  I  have  never  been  half  so 
happy  since  I 

Gee*  I  cannot  po9sibly  imitate  the  model  you  prot 
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pose;  but  though  /  don't  choose  to  go  abroad^  you 
may. 

Brid.  I  don't  love  to  go  much  among  the  mobility, 
loieither.  If  indeed,  madam,  next  win'ter  you'd  give 
tne  spme  of  your  tickets,  I  would  fain  go  to  a  masquerade 
(it  vexes  me  to  see  um  stick  in  the  thing-um-bobs  for 
months  together)  and  Mrs.  Trim  promises  me  the  lent 
of  a  1feniis*s  dress,  which,  she  says,  1  shall  cut  a  figure 
in.  Now>  ma'am,  if  I  had  but  some  diamonds  (for 
beggars  wear  diamonds  there,  they  say)  who  knows  bnt 
I  might  make  my  fortune,  tike  you  ? 

Cec,  Mar  it,  much  rather,  like  me. — That  is  no  place 
for  girls  of  your  station,  which  exposes  you  to  so  muck 
insult. 

Brid.  Ah,  let  me  alone,  madam,  for  taking  care  of 
number  one,  I  ware  never  afeard  but  once  in  my  whofe 
life,  and  that  ware  of  grandfar's  ghost ;  for  he  always 
hated  I,  and  used  to  walk  (poor  soul !)  in  our  barken, 
for  all  the  world  like  an  ass  with  a  tie-wig  on.— — 

[Knocking  hard. 

Cec,  Hark !  that  sure  is  Woodville's  knock  !  Fly,  and 
see  ! — [Walks  eagerly  to  the  door,  and  returns  as  eagerlj/.] 
— Alas!  is  this  my  repentance? — Dare  I  sin  against  my 
judgment  ? 

Enter  Woodville. 

Wood.  My  Cecilia! — My  soul '.—Have  I  at  last  the 
happiness  of  beholding  you? — You  know  me  too  well 
to  imagine  I  would  punish  myself  by  a  moment's  vo- 
luntary delay. 

Cec.  Oh  no ;  it  is  not  that 

[Both  sit  down  on  the  sofa. 

Wood,  Say,  you  are  glad  to  see  me ; — afford  me  one 
kind  word  to  atone  for  your  cold  looks ! — Are  you  not 
well? 

Cec.  Rather  say  I  am  not  happy. — My  dear  Wood- 
ville, I  am  an  altered  being ! — Why  have  you  reduced 
me  to  shrink  thus  in  your  presence  ? — Oh!  why.  have 
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you  made  me  unworthy  of  yourself  ? — [Leans  against  his 
shoukler,  weeping.'] 

.    Wood.  Cruel  girl ! — Is  this  my  welcome  ? — When 
did  I  appear  to  think  you  so? 

dec.  Tell  me,  when  any  one  else  will  think  me  other- 
wise? 

Wood.  Will  you  never  be  above  so  narrow  a  preju- 
dice ? — Are  we  not  the  whole  world  to  each  other  r — 
Nay^  dry  your  tears !  allow  me  to  dry  them ;  [Kisses  her 
cheek.]  What  is  there,  in  the  reach  of  love  or  wealthy! 
have  not  sought  to  make  you  happy  ? 

Cec.  That  which  is  the  essence  of  all  enjoyments : — 
innocence ! — Oh,  Woodville !   you  knew  not  the  value 
of  the  heart,  whose  peace  you  have  destroyed.— My 
sensibility  first  ruined  my  virtue,  and  then  my  repose.— 
But,  though,  for  you,  I  consented  to  abandon  an  humble 
happy  home,  to  embitter   the  age  of  my  venerable 
father,  and  bear  the  contempt  of  the  world,  I  can  never 
support  my  own  ! — My  heart  revolts  against  my  situa- 
tion, and  hourly  bids  me  renounce  a  splendour,  which 
only  renders  guilt  more  despicable. — [Rises.]  I  meant 
to  explain  this  hereafter ;  but  the  agitation  of  my  mind 
obliged  me  to  lighten  it  immediately. 

Wood.  Is  your  affection  then  already  extinct? — For 
sure  it  must,  when  you  can  resolve  to  torture  me  thus ! 
Cec.  Were  my  love  extinct,  I  might  sink  into  a  mean 
content ! — Oh  no ! — ^Tis  to  that  alone  I  ovve  my  resolu- 
tion. 

Wood.  Can  you  then  plunge  me  iuto  despair?— So 
young,  so  lovely  too ! — Oh  !  where  could  you  find  so 
safe  an  asylum  as  my  heart  ? — Whither  could  you  fly  ? 
Cec.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  question  ;  but 
who  is  it  has  made  me  thus  destitute  ? — I  may  retain 
your  protection,  indeed,  but  at  what  price  ? 

Wood.  Give  me  but  a  little  time,  my  love !  I  am 
equally  perplexed  between  my  father  and  my  uncle ; 
each  of  whom  offers  rac  a  wife  I  can  never  love. -Sufler 
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them  to  defeat  each  other's  schemes ! — Let  me,  if  pos>» 
sible,  be  happy  without  a  crime ;  for  I  must  think  it 
one,  to  grieve  a  parent  hitherto  so  indulgent. — I  will 
not  put  any  thing  in  competition  with  your  peace ;  and 
long  for  the  hour  when  the  errors  of  the  lover  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  merits  of  the  husband. 

Cec,  No,  Woodville! — ^That  was,  when  innocent,  as 
far  above  my  hopes,  as  it  is  now  beyond  my  wishes.—- 
I  love  you  too  sincerely  to  reap  any  advantage  from  so 
generous  an  error ;  yet  you  at  once  flatter  and  wound 
my  heart,  in.  allowing  me  worthy  such  a  distinction ; 
but  love  cannot  subsist  without  esteem  ;  and  how  should 
I  poss^»ss  your*s,  when  I  have  lost  even  my  own  ? 

Wood.  It  is  impossible  you  should  ever  lose  either, 
while  so  deserving  of  both.— I  shall  not  be  so  easily 
denied  hereafter,  but  am  bound  by  the  caprices  of 
others  at  present. — I  am  obliged  to  return  directly,  but 
will  hasten  to  you  the  very  first  moment. — When  we 
meet  again,  it  must  be  with  a  smile^  remember ! 

Ccc.  It  will  when  we  meet, again. — Oh,  how  thostt 
words  oppress  me !  [^Aside,'] — But  do  not  regulate  your 
conduct  by  mine,  nor  make  me  an  argument  with 
yourself,  for  disobeying  my  lord ;  for  here  I  solemnly 
Bwear  never  to  accept  you  without  the  joint  consent  of 
both  our  fathers ;  and  that  I  consider  as  an  eternal  ab- 
juration ! — But,  may  the  favoured  woman  you  are  to 
inake  happy,  have  all  my  love  without  my  weakness ! 

[Exit  in  tears. 
Wood,  Disinterested,  exalted  girl !— Why  add  such 
a  needless  J)ar?  For  is  it  possible  to  gain  my  father -s 
consent  ?-r-And  yet,  without  her,  life  would  be  insup- 
portable!— The  censures  of  the  world  ! — What  is  that 
world  to  me  ? — Were  I  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  her 
to  the  erroneous  judgment  of  the  malicious  and  unfeel- 
ing, what  does  it  offer  to  reward  me  ? — Commendations 
I  can  neyer  deserve,  and  riches  I  can  never  enjoy. 

[ExU. 
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Scene  IL — A  Street  brfore  Cecilia's  House, 

Jacob  opens  the  door,  and  lets  out  Woodville^  who 
passes  aoer  the  stage;  Jacob  remains  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  whistling. 

Enter  Vane,  disguised,  with  a  basket  qf  game  in  his  Imnd, 

Vane,  So,  there  he  goes  at  last.  I  may  open  the 
attack  without  fear  of  a  discovery,  since  our  hopeful 
heir  will  hardly  return  directly, — This  intelligence  of 
my  landlord's  at  th^  Blue  Posts  has  made  the  matter 
much  easier. — Um,  a  good  subject ! — Sure  I  ought  to 
know  that  bumpkin's  face! — As  1  live,  my  playfellow 
at  the  parish-school,  Jacob  Gawky  ! — Now  for  a  touch 
of  the  old  dialect. — D'yt  hire,  young  mon ! — Prey;  do 
ye  knaw  where  one  fiett  Dowson  do  live  ? 

Jac,  Noa,  not  I.-^— 

Vane,  Hay ! — Why,  zure  as  two-pence,  thou  beest 
Jacob  Gawky ! 

Jac,  Odsbodlikins  i  zo  I  be  indeed  ! — But,  who  beest 
thee? 

Vane,  What,  doost  not  knaw  thy  ould  zkhoolvellow, 
Wull,  mun? 

Jac.  Hay !— What— Wull !— Od  rabbit  it,  if  1  ben't 
desprate  glad  to  zee  thee ;  where  doost  live  now,  mun? 

Vane.  Down  at  huome,  in  our  parish.  ■  I  be  coom'd 
up  with  Zur  Izaac  Promise,  to  be  meade  excoisemun. 

Jac.  Thee'st  good  luck,  faith  !  wish,  no  odds  to  thee, 
my  fortin  ware  as  good  ! — but  theed'st  always  a  muortal 
good  notion  of  wroiting  and  cyphers,  while  I  don't 
knaw  my  own  neame  when  I  do  zee  it. — What  didst 
leave  zea  for.? 

Vane,  Why,  I. ware  afraid  I  should  be  killed  before 
I  com'd  to  be  a  great  mon : — but  what  brought  thee 
into  this  foine  house  ? 

Jac.  Fortin,  Wull!  fortin. — Didst  thee  knaw  Nan 
o'th'  Mill  ? 
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Vane,  Noa,  not  I, 

Jac.  Od  rabbit  it !  I  thought  ev*ry  muortal  2oul  had 
knawd  zhe. — Well,  Nan  and  I  ware  such  near  neigh* 
bors,  there  ware  only  a  barn  between  us; — she  ware  a 
de.«perate  zmart  lass,  that's  the  truth  on't :  and  I  had 
h'ilt'  a  moind  to  teake  to  feyther's  business,  and  marry 
ihe : — but  pcod  the  zimpletony  growM  so  fond,  that 
some  how  or  other,  I  ware  tired  first!  when  behold 
yoQ,.zquire  takes  a  fancy  to  me,  and  made  I  cuome 
and  live  at  the  hail ;  and  as  my  head  run  all  on  tuown, 
when  aw  corned  up  to  London,  aw  brought  I  wi'un : 
20  I  thought  to  get  rid  that  way  of  the  bullocking  of 
Nan; 

Vane.  But,  Jacob,  how  didst  get  into  thic  foine 
house  ? 

Jac.  Dang  it,  doan't  I  zeay,  I'll  tell  thee  present — 
Zoa,  as  1  ware  zaying, — one  holiday  I  went  to  zee  thic 
(here  church,  wi'  the  top  like  a  huge  punch  bowl  turned 
auver ;  and,  dang  it !  who  should  arrive  in  the  very  nickj 
but  madam  Nan— Well,  huome  comes  I  as  merry  as  a 
cricket ; — zquire  caals  for  1  in  a  muortal  hurry;  when 
who  should  1  zee,  but  madam  Nan  on  her  marrowbones 
a  croying  for  dear  loife! — dang  it,  I  thought  at  first  I 
fhould  ha  s^wounded  ;— zo  a  made  a  long  zarmant  about 
Mucing  a  poor  girl,  and  zaid  I  should  zartaiuly  go  to 
the  divil  for  it,  and  then  turned  I  off.  But  the  best  fun 
is  to  come,  mun ; — rabbit  me !  if  aw  did  not  teake  Nan 
into  keeping  himself;  and  zhe  do  flaunt  it  about,  as 
fbine  as  a  duchess! 

Vane.  A  mighty  religious  moral  gentleman,  truly  [ 
[Aside.]  Well,  how  came  you  to  this  pleace  ? 

Jac.  Why,  Meay-day,  walking  in  Common  Garden 
to  smell  the  pozeys,  who  should  I  zee  but  our  Bridget? 
— I  was  muortal  glad  to  zee  her,  you  must  needs  think, 
and  zhe  got  1  this  here  pleace. 

Vane,  Wounds!  dost  live  wi'  a  lord  in  this  foine 
house  ? 
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JcLC,  Noa ;  a  leady,  you  fool !  but  such  a  leady,  zuch 
a  dear,  easy,  good-natur'd  creature ! — zhe  do  never  say 
Doa,  let  we  do  what  we  wull. 

Vane.  Now  to  the  point,  [Ande."] — Is  your  lady  mar- 
ried ? 

Jac.  Noa :  but  she's  as  good  ;  and  what'st  think,  mun  ? 
— to  a  lord's  zon  ! — tho'  if  a  ware  z,  king,  aw  would  not 
l>e  too  good  for  zhe. — A  muortal  fine  comely  mon  too; 
who  do  love  her,  as  aw  do  the  eyes  in  his  head.  Couzia 
Bridget  do  tell  I,  zhe  zeed  a  letter  where  aw  do  zay  aw 
wull  ha  her  any  day  of  the  week,  whatever  do  come 
o'th'  next. — Why  I  warrant  they  have  'pointed  wed- 
ding  day ! 

Vans,  The  devil  they  have !  my  lord  will  go  mad  at 
this  news.  [Aside, 

Jac.  Lauk  a  deazy !  how  merry  we  will  be  on  that 
day !   Wo't  come  and  junket  wi'  us  ? 

Vane.  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  certainly  make  one  among 
you, — either  then  or  before ;  [Aside.'} — but  now  I  must 
^oa  and  give  this  geame  to  zquire — zquire — what  the 
dickens  be  his  neame !  I  do  always  forget  it, — there 
zhould  be  a  ticket  somewhere : — zoa, — rabbit  me  !  if 
some  of  your  London  fauk  ha'  no'  cut  it  off^  out  o'  fun  ! 

Jac.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ecod,  nothing  more  likelier— [BoM 
laugh  foolishly.']  The  rum  people  be  zo  sharp  as  needles. 
— But  there's  no  pleace  like  it  for  all  that — I  be  set  upon 
living  and  dying  in  it. 

Vane.  Now  to  secure  my  return  if  necessary.  [Aside.} 
'— I'll  tell  thee  what,  Jacob !  seeing  as  how  I  ha'  lost 
thic  there  direction,  do  thee  teake  the  basket :  'tis  only 
a  present  of  geame  from  the  parson  o'  our  parish  ;  and 
if  zo  be  I  can't  find  the  gentleman,  why  'tis  honestly 
mine. — Meay  be  I'll  come,  and  teake  a  bit  o'  supper 
"wi*  ye. 

Jac.  Wull  ye  indeed? — dang  it !  that's  clever ;  and 
then  you'll  see  our  Bridget.  She's  a  mortal  zmart  lass, 
I  promise  ye  ! — and,  meay  be,  may'st  get  a  peap  at  my 
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Enter  Captain  Harcourt^  disguised,  with  Jacob. 

Capt,  Har.  [Smveying  herJ] Is  that  your  lady  ? 

Jac.  He,  he^  he!  lauk,  zxxr,  don't  you  know  that's 
our  Bridget  ? 

Brid.  So,  deuce  on  him,  there's  my  whole  scheme 
spoilt! — My  lady,  sir,  is  engaged ;  but,  if  you  tell  me 
your  business,  it  will  do  just  as  well. 

C(q)t.  Har,  For  yourself  it  may,  child  !  [Chucks  her 
mukr  the  chin,"] 

Bridi  What,  you  belong  to  Mr.  Gargle  the  apothe-. 
cary  ?  or  come  Arom  the  jeweller  on  Ludgate-hill  ?  or 
have  a  letter  from 

Capt.  Har,  [Interrupting  her.'] — The  very  person; 
you  have  hit  it.  And  now,  do  me  the  favour  to  tell 
your  lady,  z  stranger  wishes  to  speak  to  her  on  particular 
business. 

Brid.  Very  well,  sir : — was  ever  handsome  man  so 
crabbed ! 

Capt.  Har.  Egad,  if  the  mistress  have  half  as  much 
tongue  as  the  maid,  Woodville  may  catch  me  in  the 

midst  of  my  first  speech. Now  for  my  credentials ! 

and  here  she  comes ! — a  lovely  girl,  indeed !    I  can 
•carce  blame  Frank,  for  she  awe?  me. 

Enter  Cecilia,  followed  qfficiousfy  by  Bridget. 

Cec.  I  was  informed,  sir,  you  had  particular  business 
^ith  me. 

Capt.  Har.  I  took  the  liberty,  madam, — I  say,  ma- 
dam, I 

Cec.  As  I  have  neither  friends  nor  relations  in  London, 
[&gA«.]  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess 

Cc^.^  Har.  What  I  would  communicate,  madam,  re- 
quires secresy. 

Cec.  Bridget,  go  where  I  ordered  you  just  now. 

Brid.  Yes,  madam  ; — but  if  I  an't  even  with  you  for 
this [Exit. 

Cec.  I  complied  with  your  request,  sir,  without  en- 
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quiring  the  motive ;  because  yon,  I  think,  can  have  only 
one-— My  father,  if  I  may  trust  my  hearty  has  made  you 
his  mfssenger  to  an  unwilling  offender. 

Capt,  Har,  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  I  refer  you  to 
this. 

Cec.  [Reads.] 

MADAM, 

Being  certainly  vtformed  Mr.  Woodmlle  is  en  the 
point  of  marrying  a  lady  chosen  by  his  friends,  when  it  is 
presumed  you  will  be  disengaged,  a  nobleman  qf  rank,  and 
estate  above  what  he  can  ever  possess,  is  thus  early  in  laying 
his  heart  and  fortune  at  your  feet,  lest  some  more  lucky  rivai 
should  anticipate  him  ■  'The  bearer  is  authorked.to  dis- 
close  all  particulars,  and  offer  you  a  settlement  worthy  your 
£u:ceptance,'^'-~^Deign,  madam,  to  listen  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  you  will  find  the  unhwwn  lover  as  generous  and 
not  less  constant  than  Woodville, 

Cec.  Good  heavens !  to  what  an  insult  have  I  exposed 
myself! 

[She  bursts  into  tears,  and  sinks  into  a  chair,  without 
minding  Harcourt  ;  who  watches  her  mth  irre- 
solution,"] 
Capt,  Har.  What  can  I  think  ? — there  is  an  air  of 
injurM  delicacy  in  her,  which  teaches  me  to  reproach 

myself  for  a  well-meant  deceit. If,  madam, — — 

Cec.  I  had  forgot  this  wretch.  [Rises. 1  Return,  sir, 
to  your  vile  employer;  tell  him,  whoever  he  is,  I  am 
too  sensible  of  the  insult,  though  not  entitled  to  resent 
it— tell  him,  I  have  a  heart  above  my  situation,  and 
that  he  has  only  had  the  barbarous  satisfaction  of  adding 
another  misery  to  those  which  almost  overwhelmed  me 
before. 

Capt,  Har.  Hear  me,  madam,  I  conjure  you.! 
.  Cec.  Never !  a  word  would  contaminate  me-^^— — 

[Struggling  to  go  off. 
Capt.  Har.  Nay,  you  shall You  do  not  know  half 
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the  good  consequences  of  this  letter;  I  am  the  friend, 
the  relation  of  Woodville — my  name  HarcourtI 

dec.  Is  it  possible  he  should  be  so  cruel,  so  unjust 

Capt.  Har,  He  is  neither  cruel  nor  unjust,  but  only 
unfortunate. — Hear — He  designs  to  marry,  you ;  this  I 
learnt  from  himself  only  this  morning.  As  a  proof  of 
my  sincerity,  I  will  own  I  doubted  your  right  to  that 
mark  of  his  esteem,  and  made  this  trial  in  consequence. 
Pleas'd  to  find  you  worthy  of  his  rank,  I  feel  shockM 
at  reminding  you,  you  ought  not  to  share  it.  But, 
madam,  if  you  truly  love  him^i  you  cannot  wish  that, 
to  be  just  to  you,  he  should  be  unjust  to  those  who  have 
a  prior  right  over  him. — This  shall  positively  be  my 
last  effort.  [Aside. 

Cec,  A  motive  like  your's,  sir,  will  excuse  any  thing. 
How  little  my  happiness,  honour,  or  interest,  ever 
weighed  against  his,  need  not  be  repeated.  Far  be  it 
from  me  now  to  disgrace  him ;  he  is  apprized  of  my 
invincible  objections  to  a  match  which  will  never  take 
place.  May  he  form  a  happier,  while  I  by  a  voluntary 
poverty  expiate  my  offence ! 

Capt.  Har,  Ma— Ma what  the  devil  choaks  me 

so? — I  am  struck  with  your  sentiments,  and  must  find 
you  a  proper  asylum.  The  moment  I  saw  you,  I  had 
hopes  such  manners  could  not  veil  an  immoral  heart. 
I  have  proved  yonr  sincerity,  and  owe  a  reparation  to 
your  delicacy.  The  proposed  bride  of  Woodville  is 
every  way  worthy  that  distinction  ;  nor  am  I  without 
hopes  even  she  will  be  prevailed  on  to  protect  you. — 
Bat  I  must  not  leave  a  doubt  of  my  sincerity : — do  you 
know  Miss  Mortimer? 

Cec,  I  have  seen  the  lady,  sir.  But  dare  I  credit  my 
senses? — ^has  heaven  form'd  two  such  hearts,  and  for 
me  ? 

Capt.  Har,  With  her,  your  story  will  be  buried  for 
ever :  and,  I  think,  the  sooner  you  disappear,  the  more 
easily  will  you  prevent  Woodville's  disobedience.     I 
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Lord  G.  This  is  the  certain  consequence  of  entrust- 
ing low  people! — and  yet  there  is  no  doing  without 
th^m. — ^I  can  never  master  my  feelings  enough  to  speak 
properly  to  Woodville  on  the  subject,  therefore  must  fix 
on  some  other  method — [Pauses.] — That's  a  sure  one^ 
and  falls  heavy  on  the  artful^  aspiring  creature  only  !-— 
Vane ! 

Re-enter  Vane. 

Could  not  you  procure  me  a  traveHing-chaise,  and  four 
stout  fellows,  immediately  ? 

Vane.  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  I  can  order  a  chaise  at 
any  inu,  if  you  choose  it. 

Lord  G,  Pho,  pho ! — don't  put  on  that  face ;— you 
mast  go  through  with  this  thing  like  a  man. — Here's 
I  something  for  the  share  you  have  already  had  in  it. — 
Bo  what  I  have  ordered,  and  wait  near  the  Horse 
Guards  in  about  an  hour ;  when  I  shall  seizp  this  in- 
solent baggage,  and  convey  her  out  of  my  son's  reach. 
-*You  gave  me  a  high-flown  account  of  her; — and,  as 
you  are  a  smart  young  fellow,  and  she  must  at  le^st  be  * 
pretty,  if  we  can  contrive  to  frighten  her  into  taking 
you  93  z  husband,  it  will  end  all  my  fears,  and  shall  be 
the  making  of  your  fortune. 

Vane.  'Gad,  I  like  the  project  well.— A  handsome  wife 
is  the  best  bait,  when  we  fish  for  preferment — and  tliis 
gives  me  a  double  claim  both  on  father  and  son  [Aside.] 
-^Nothing  but  the  profound  respect  I  have  for  your 
lordship,  could  induce  me  to  think  of  this; — although 
born  without  rank  and  fortune,  I  have  a  soul,  my 
lord 

Lord  G.  Come,  come,  my  good  lad !  I  guess  what 
you  would  say ;  but  we  have  no  time  for  speeches.— 
I  have  set  my  heart  on  the  success  of  this  project ;  and 
yoQ  shall  find  your  interest  in  indulging  me. 
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court!  Would  you  associate  your  wife  with  a  kept 
mistress  ?  bring  such  an  acquisition  into  the  house  of 
Lord  Glenmore,  and  deprive  Woodville  of,  perhaps,  his 
onty  reason  for  not  interfering  with  us  ? — Do  you  think 
I  credit  this  sudden  acquaintance  ? 

Capt,  Har,  I  deceived  myself,  I  find ;— -I  thought 
yott  above  such  low  suspicion,  that  you  could  make 
distinctions. 

Miss  Mar.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  make  distinctions  more 
clearly  than  you  wished.  You  must  excuse  my  inter- 
ference in  this  affair,  sir;  and  let  me  hint  to  you,  that 
your  own  will  do  as  little  credit  to  your  heart  as  to  your 
understanding. 

Cop/.  Har.  Mighty  well,  madam ;  go  on !  Settle  this 
with  respect  to  yourself,  but  do  not  be  concerned  about 
me;  for,  in  one  word,  if  you  cannot  resolve  on  pro- 
tecting this  poor  unfortunate,  I  will ! 

Miss  Mor.  [AsideJ]  That  must  not  be;  yet  his 
warmth  alarms  me. — Nay  but,  my  dear,  think  deli- 
berately !  Supposing  her  all  you  say,  the  world  judges 
by  actions,  not  thoughts,  aud  will  bury  her  merit  in  her 
situation. 

Capt.  Har.  It  is  that  cruel  argument  perpetuates  error 
in  so  many  of  your  frail  sex ;  be  the  first  to  rise  above 
it.  That  you  are  in  Lord  Glenmore's  house  will  be 
your  justification,  both  to  the  world  and  himself;  for 
what  but  a  generous  motive  can  actuate  you  ?  In  my 
eyes,  my  dear  Sophia,  virtue  never  looks  so  lovely  as 
when  she  stretches  out  her  hand  to  the  fallen  ! 

Miss  Mor.  Oh,  Harcourt !  I  am  ashamed  of  my  sus- 
picion ;  I  ought  to  have  known  all  the  candour  and 
generosity  of  your  heart,  and  received,  in  a  moment, 
the  unhappy  woman  it  patronized  ; — yet,  at  this  crisis, 
in  our  own  affairs  to  run  the  chance  of  further  exaspe- 
rating my  benefactor 

Capt.  Har.  I  am  not  to^  learn,  that  friendship  and 
iove  have  been  mere  masks  to  fraud  and  folly  in  th« 
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great  world ;  no  one  would  blame  me^  were  I  to  safier 
Woodville  to  ruin  himself,  as  the  shortest  way  of  fixing 
my  own  fortune,  and  obtaining  my  lord's  approbation 
of  your  choice.  But,  I  know  not  how  it  happened, 
that,  when  a  mere  boy,  I  took  it  into  my  head,  truth 
was  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  lying ;  and,  as  I  never 
got  into  more  scrapes  than  others,  why,  I  still  pursue 
my  system,  and  prefer  honour  to  art.  Then,  if  we  fail, 
^we  have  something  better  to  console  us  than  a  pond  or 
pistol ;  and,  if  we  succeed,  what  is  there  wanting  to  our 
happiness  ? 

Miss  Mor.  And  how  do  you  mean  to  manage  her 
escape  ? 

Capt.  Har.  That,  my  dearest,  is  the  difiBculty.  I 
found  she  had  seen  you,  and,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
satisfy  her  of  my  honour,  by  assuring  her  you  would 
call  for  her  in  person. 

Miss  Mor.  Very  well ;  w«  must  carefully  watch  our 
opportunity.  You  dine  here — the  xoord  of  command 
you  are  accustomed  to  obey,  but  you  must  now  become 
obedient  to  the  look;  for,  you  know,  I  have  my  difficul- 
ties, however  strong  my  desire  of  obliging  you. 

^^^^^^^^^^^  [Exewii* 

ACT  III. 

Scent  I. — A  magmficent  Dramng^Room. 

Miss  Mortimer  pouring  out  ccffee,  sends  it  to  the  com^ 
par^;  Captain  Harcourt  jeans  against  a  pannel  near 
her,  sipping  it;  ai  a  little  distance,  tlte  Governor  and 
WooDYiLhE  pktt/ing  at  backgammon,  while  Lord  Glen- 
more  leans  over  his  chair,  thoughtfidfy  observing  the 
behaviour  qf  his  son,  who  loses  merefy  to  make  his  unck 
leave  off. 
Capt.  Har.  It  grows  near  the  appointed  hour,  my 

love ! — ^bat  how  to  make  sure  of  Woodville  ? 
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Miss  Mor,  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before^ 
my  sagacious  confidant !  However^  as  I  do  not  need 
your  company,  fasten  it  upon  him; — pretend  a  duel, — 
pretend  an  intrigue ; — in  short,  if  all  else  fails,  pretend 
you  are  dying,  and  keep  him  to  make  your  will,  rather 
than  suffer  him  to  interrupt  me. 

Lord  G.  [To  himself .}  What  w^y  can  I  secure  the 
absence  of  this  son  of  mine  ?  For,  I  see  plainly,  another 
lucky  hit  would  almost  provoke  him  into  throwing  the 
dice  in  the  governor's  face;  yet  Vane,  I  doubt,  has 
hardly  been  able  to  procure  me  every  convenience  in  so 
short  a  time.  However,  I  will  make  one  of  my  own 
garrets  his  minx's  prison,  rather  than  suffer  her  to 
interfere  with  my  serious  views. 

Goo,  [Rising  from  play."]  Zounds,  Frank !  you  are 
like  the  French ;  so  ready  to  be  beat,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  triumph  in  conquering  you.  But  you  shall  take 
your  revenge,  I  insist  upon  it. 

Wood,  Another  time,  sir;-;-my  head  achs; — my — 
in  short,  I  cannot  play  any  longer;  my  cousin  will 
engage  with  you. 

Capt.  Har.  [Twiiching  his  sleeve,"]  Kind  sir,  your  cousin 
is  infinitely  indebted  to  you  ;  but  he,  like  yourself,  may 
bave  something  else  to  do ;  and  so  indeed  has  every 
body,  for  we  all  seem  impatient  to  separate. 

Miss  Mor,  [To  the  Servant,  removing  coffee,]  Bid 
Warner  send  my  cloak. 

Lord  G,  Going  abroad,  my  dear? 

Miss  Mor,  Only  a  formal  round,  my  lord. 

Lord  G,  Woodville,  you  attend  Miss  Mortimer. 

Miss  Mor,  Sweetly  contrived,  that,  however ;  and 
my  lover  seems  posed  [Aside  to  Harcourt.] — I  will  not 
•ogeverely  tax  Mr.  Wood vi lie's  politeness,  my  lord. 

Wood,  You  are  very  obliging,  madam ; — [To  Har- 
court.] and  the  only  thin^  she  has  said  or  done  to 
oblige  me  this  day,  entre  nous, 

Cc^t,  Har,  [Aside,]  Urn,  not  quite  sure  of  that,  if 
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yoa  knew  all. — [TWniji^  to  Mits  Mortimer.]  I  will 
manh  otf  quietly,  and  lie  in  wait  lor  WoodTiUe,  so  tbit 
I  think  yon  may  depend  on  his  not  meeting  you. 

[Goes  off'  umobterved. — Woodyille,  ham§ 

taken  his  kai  and  sword,  offers  his  hand  to 

Mi5S  Mortimer.] 

Lord  G.   So,  he  is  going  to  escape! — They  all  take 

pleasure  ia  perplexing  me. — Frank,  return  to  me  dii> 

rectly ;   I  have  bethought  myself  of  something  yery 

important,  in  \vbi<*h  I  need  your  assistance. 

Wood.  Woul'I  I  uad  bethought  myself  of  Tanishing; 
like  Harcourt  I — How  devilisblv  vexatious ! 

[Leads  Miss  Mortimbr  qf. 

Crov,  So,  there  gues  madam,  to  coquet,  curtesy,  and 
talk  nonsense  with  e^ery  well-dressed  ape  of  either  sex. 
Before  I  'vould  allow  a  girl  such  a  freedom- 

Lord  G.  Brother,  do  not  judge  till  yoa  know  her; 
and  give  aie  leave  to  tell  you,  these  prejudices  of  year 
temper  will  render  you  very  ridiculous. 

Gor.  The  prejudices  of  my  temper !  Oh,  lord !  ob* 
lonl !  this  is  an  excellent  jest.  Zounds  !  because  yoo 
have  not  the  use  of  your  eyes 

Lord  G.  I  shall  never  have  patience  ! — My  head  is 
just  now  full  of  something  too  important,  to  examine 
which  of  us  is  mast  in  the  wrong. — I  am  fixed  on  re> 
movint;  this  ambitious  minx  of  my  son's  for  ever  out  of 
his  reach  imini^diately.  Will  you  oblige  me  with  the 
company  ot  your  servants }  Being  slaves,  they  will  not 
dare  rtveai  the  aflair ;  and,  were  they  so  inclined,  can 
hardly  comprehend  it. 

Gov,  Will  I  ?  Ay,  that  I  will !  and  with  my  own 
company  into  the  bargain  ! 

Lord  G.  Hist!  He  returns;  and  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  countenance,  mortified  enough  to  lose  the  e?en- 
ing  away  from  her. — 
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Re-enter  Woodville. 

— Go,  my  dear  Franks  first  to  Puzzle's  chambers^  for 
the  mortgage  of  Hayfield^house,  and  dun't  fail  to  Jearn 
his  whole  opinion  upon  the  subject ; — [Aside  to  the  Go- 
vernor.]— and  that  will  take  two  long  hours,  by  a  very 
moderate  computation ; — then  proceed  to  the  London 
Tavern,  and  ask  if  Levi,  the  Jew,  waits  there  by  my 
a())pointment ;  otherwise,  do  you  wait  there  till  either 
be  or  I  join  you. 

Wood.  A  pretty  round-about  employment  my  father 
has  invented  for  me !  And  I  dare  not  give  the  least 
symptoms  of  disgust,  lest  that  troublesome  old  uncle  of 
mine  should  pry  intO'  the  cause.  [AsideJ] — I  shall  ob- 
serve your  orders,  my  lord, — though  if  the  devil  has 
called  upon  the  conosellor  a  little  before  this  time,  I 
shall  consider  it  as  an  eternal  obligation.  [£xit. 

Lard  G,  Now  I  must  inquire  after  Yane.  [Exit. 

-  Gov.  And  I  will  give  a  little  lecture  to  my  myrmi- 
dons, and  wait,  with  them,  your  pleasure — Od,  it  will 
^  precious  sport,  to  catch  madam  so  unawares,  and  see 
her  play  off  every  virtuous  grimace  with  which  she  en- 
tangled young 'Scape-grace.  [Exeunt,- severally. 


Scene  IL'-The  Hall. 

Enter  Vane,  looking  about. 

Vane.  Hey-day !  sure  his  old-fashioned  lordship  ha» 
not  employed  two  of  us  on  one  errand  ! — An  old  man  has- 
been  hovering  about  madam's  house,  and  has  followed 
me  here,  without  my  knowing  what  to  make  of  him  ! 
However,  ears  befriend  me  !  [Retires  listening. 

Enter  the  Governor^  and  his  Black  Servants  soon  after. 

Gofo.  Here,  Antony,  Pompey,  Caesar !  you  dogs !  be 
feady  to  attend  my  lord  and  me  on  a  Little  expedition. — 
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No,  no  flambeaus,  boobies  !—rthe  chaste  Miss  Diana 
will  surely  take  a  spiteful  pleasure  in  lighting  us  to 
catch  another  kind  of  miss. — And,  do  ye  hear  ?  not 
one  syllable  of  the  when,  where,  or  how ;  except  you 
intend  to  dangle  on  one  string  like  a  bunch  of  black 
grapes.  [  Talks  to  them  apart. 

Enter  Grey. 

Grey.  It  is  here,  I  am  at  length  informed,  the  father 
of  this  abandoned  seducer  resides. — ^Yet,  what  redress 
can  poverty  hope  from  pride  ? — Surely,  however,  for 
his  own  sake  he  will  assist  me  in  regaining  the  poor 
girl,  and  afterwards  prevent  the  wretch  from  pursuing 
her ! — ^There  I  suppose  he  is ! — ^My  lord  ! 

Gov.  [Turns  short  upon  him.]  Well,  old  Sturdy !  what 
do  you  want  with  my  lord  ? 

Gra/,  Merciful  heaven  !  the  father  of  Cecilia. 

Vane.   [Listening.']  -Hey  ? — indeed  ! 

Grey.   Oh  !  how  my  heart  misgives  me ! — Perhaps 

this  base  Woodville — her  very  brother 

Gov.   What !  is  the  old  man  ill  ? — Sure  I  know  this 

honest it  is  not — yet  it  is — Grey  ? 

Crrey.  The  same  indeed,  my  lord. 
Gov.  No  my  lord,  to  me>  man !  my  name  is  Har- 
court. 

Grey.  Blessed  be  heaven  for  that,  however  1 

CrOD.  Be  not  righteous  over-much !  for  that  my  name 

is  Harcourt,  I  do  not  reckon  among  the  first  favours  ol 

heaven. — But,  ha,  ha !  perhaps  you  thought  I  had  n( 

name  at  all  by  this  time  ? — Faith,  I  put  a  pretty  tricl 

upon ^Well,  well,  well ! — [to  the  blacks] — you  maj 

retire  till  my  lord  is  ready.*  [Exeuni 

I  am  a  riddle,  honest  Grey  !  but  ^now  I  am  come  i 
expound  myself,  and  make  thy  fortune  into  the  bargain 
—It  is  many  a  long  day  since  I  saw  old  England.- 
But  at  last  I  am  come  home  with  a  light  heart  and 
heavy  purse,  design  to  fetch  up  my  Cicely,  give  he 
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and  my  money  to  the  h(viestest  fellow  I  can  find^  and 
grow  old  amid  a  rosy  race  of  Britons^  springing  from  a 
stem  reared  after  my  own  fashion.— There's  news  for 
you,  my  honest  friend ! 

Grey,  Alas!  how  little  will  he  think  I  deserve  his- 
favour  when  he  hears  my  account  of  her !  And  how 
can  I  shock  a  parent,  with  what  too  severely  shocks 
even .  myself  ?  n  [Aside. 

€r(w.  What! — Silent,  man?— Ha,  ha,  ha! — I  can't 
bat  laugh  to  think  how  foolish  you  looked  at  the  second 
year's  end,  when  no  allowance  came-— but  that  was  my 
own  contrivance;  all  done  on  purpose,  my  good  old 
soul !  and  now  it  will  come  in  a  lump ;  there's  the 
whole  difference. — Well,  and  so  my  dame  made  her  a 
pattern  of  housewifery,  hey  ? — Od !  I  don't  intend  to 
touch  another  pickle  or  preserve  that  is  not  of  my  little 
Cicely's  own  doing;  and  I'll  build  her  a  dairy  with 
every  bowl  and  churn  of  silver! — Zounds,  it  shall  be  a 
finer  sight  than  the  Tower  of  London !— ^and  we'll  set 
up  Dame  Deborah's  statue  before  it,  like  Queen  Anne's 

in  St  Paul's  Church-yard  I ^But,  why  dostn't  enjoy 

this  discovery,  man  ?  Art  afraid  I  shall  take  her  from 
thee?  Oh,  never  think  bf  that;  for  thou  shalt  bless 
every  pie  she  makes ;  aye,  and  iasie  it  afterwards,  old* 
Pndding-sleeves. 

Grey,  Ah,  sir !   [Sighing.] 

Goo,  Hey  ?  Zounds ! — What  dost  mean  ?  Sure  my 
Cicely  isn't  dead ! 

Grey,   No,  not  dead,  sir ! 

God,  She's  very  near  it,  then,  I  suppose  ? 

Grey.  No,  sir. 

Gov.  No,  sir  ?  Then  what  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
by  alarming  me  thus,  with  your  "  No  sirs,"  after  all  ? 

Grey.  Alas!  is  there  no. greater  evil? 

Got.  None,  that  I  know  of;  but  your  whole  frater- 
nity are  not  more  like  ravens  in  ccJour  than  note.-— 
Come,  let  us  know  what  this  mighty  evil  is  ? 

VOL.  III.  B 
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Grgr.  For  ycmn  did  the  iocmte  in  goodnes  as  in 
beauty  ;  the  charm  of  erery  yoimg  heart,  and  the  aok 
comfort  of  thoae  old  ooes»  to  whom  heaven  and  man 
•eemed  to  hare  consigned  her  for  erer. 

Gac.  Well,  weU,  I  had  a  little  bird  told  me  all 

this 

Gny,  AboQt  a  tweWemonth  ago,  during  a  little 
absence  of  mioey  a  yoang  man  of  fashion  introduced 
himself  into  my  house ;  and,  my  wife  being  void  of 
suspicion,  and  the  dear  girl  nninstmcled  in  the  ways  of 

this  bad  world 

Gat.  The  dog  betrayed  her! — ^And  is  this  yoor  care, 

you  old and  that  ignoramus,  yoor  wife ! — Zounds ! 

I  am  in  such  a  fory ;  I  want  to  know  no  more  of  her 
infiimoos  conduct. — Od  !  I  am  strangely  tempted  to 
have  you  strangled  this  moment,  as  a  joat  reward  for 
yoor  negligence ;  and  so  bury  the  secret  with  yon. 

Grtjf.  It  is  as  effectually  buried  already,  air — I  love 
the  dear  unhappy  girl  too  well,  ever  to  tell  her  heafea 
gave  her  to  such  a  father. . 

Gac.  Yes,  yes;  you  are  better  suited  U>  the— —I 
hope  she  pays  for  this  sererely ! — ^You  make  her  stand 
in  a  white  sheet,  to  be  pointed  at  by  the  whole  yilh^ 
every  Sunday,  to  be  sure  ? 

Grey.  Alas,  sir !  she  put  it  out  of  my  power  even  to 

forgive  her 

Gor.  Forgive  her! — forgive  her,  truly! 
Gny.  By  flying  immediately  from  her  only  friend. 
Infirm  and  poor,  I  struggled  with  the  joint  evils  till 
now ;  when,  having  collected  enough  to  support  me, 
I  walked  up  in  search  of  her ; — it  was  only  yesterday 
I  discovered  her  in  a  splendid  coach,  which  1  traced  to 
her  house. 

God.  a  house  T  I  shall  run  mad  entirely ! — A  coathf 
— ^Why,  dare  the  little  brazen-fiMre  pretend  to  elegance, 
when  I  took  such  pains  to  quench  every  ^>ark  of  genti- 
lity  in  her? 
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Lord  G,  Her  pulse  returns — she  revives. 

Cec.  I  beg  your  pardon^  madam! — my  lord,  too! — 
I  am  shocked  at  having  occasioned  so  much  trouble. 

Miss  Mor.  Absurd  to  apologise  for  the  infirmity 
of  nature : — my  lord,  I  do  assure  you,  was  quite 
anxious 

Lard  G.  The  man  must  surely  have  lost  every  sense, 
who  can  see  this  lady,  even  when  deprived  of  her*s, 
without  emotion  : — but  to  me,  the  languor  of  illness 
had  ever  something  peculiarly  interesting. — [Aside.']  I 
wonder  who  this  elegant  creature  is !  Her  hand  seems 
to  tremble  strangely. 

dec.  Oh,  madam ! 

Miss  Mor.  Silence  and  recollection  alone  can  se* 
core  you  from  suspicion ; — I  confess,  I  relied  on  his 
absence. 

Re-enter  the  Governor. 

Gov.  He  wonU  return,  hey? — Od  !  I  like  the  old 
Cambrian  the  better  for  it :— I  have  fired  his  Welch 
blood  finely.-— Why,  what  a  blockhead  was  I,  not  to 
go  after  him  myself! — Methinks,  I  should  like  to  know 
miss,  when  I  meet  her  in  her  coach  too. — Um — did  he 
not  tell  me  something  of  tracing  the  seducer  into  this 
hoyse  !  [Stands  in  amazement  a  moment,  then  whistles.] 
Woodville's  mistress,  by  every  thing  contrary ! — Od,  I 
shall  seize  the  gipsy  with  redoubled  satisfaction  !  But 
I  must  keep  my  own  counsel,  or  my  old  beau  of  a 
brother  will  roast  me  to  death  on  my  system  of  edu- 
cation.— Hey  !  who  has  he  got  there  ?  [Cecilia  rises.] 
A  pretty  lass,  faith ! — Ah,  there  is  the  very  thing  I  ad- 
mire ! — there  is  gentility,  without  the  fantastical  flou- 
rishes of  fashion  I — jiist  the  very  air  I  hoped  my  minx 
would  have  had.  [Lord  Glenmore,  hamng  led  o^  Ce- 
cilia, returns,] 
Lord  G.  I  don't  know  how,  but  my  inclination  to 

e2 
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this  business  is  over.     I  think  Til  let  the  matter  alone 
at  present. 

G<yo.  The  devil  you  will !  — why,  by  to-morrow, 
Woodville  may  have  married  her. 

Lord  G,  D'ye  think  so  ? — Well,  then  let's  go. 

Gov,  And  what  d'ye  intend  to  do  with  her,  pray  ? 

Lord  G.  [AsideJ]  I  won't  trust  this  weathercock  till 
all  is  safe. — I  care  not  what  becomes  of  her,  so  she  is 
out  of  my  way  ; — send  her  to  Bridewell,  perhaps ! 

Chv,  To  Bridewell,  truly? — No,  that  you  shan't, 
neither ;  Bridewell,  quotha! — why,  who  knows  but  the 
fault  may  be  all  that  young  Rakehell  your  son's  ? 

Lord  G.  My  son's,  sir !  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  not 
bred  him  in  such  a  manner. 

Gov,.  Oh,  if  breeding  were  any  security — Zounds,  I 
shall  betray  all  by  another  word  !  [Aside, 

Lord  G.  What  now  can  have  changed  you  ? — But 
you  are  more  inconstant  than  our  climate. — Did  you 
'  ever  know  one  minute  what  you  shou'd  think  the  next? 
However,  to  satisfy  your  scruples,  I  intend  to  dispatch 
her  to  a  nunnery ;  and,  if  that  don't  please  you,  e'ea 
take  charge  of  her  yourself.  [Exeunt  together. 

Vane  comes  fonoard. 

Vane.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  why,  this  would  make  a  comedy! 
— And  so,  of  all  birds  in  the  air,  his  dignified  lordship 
has  pitched  upon  me  for  the  husband  of  the  Governor's 
daughter  and  his  own  niece ! — Well,  if  I  can  but  go 
thro'  with  this,  it  will  be  admirable ! — ^Thank'd  by  one 
for  making  my  fortune,  and  safe  from  the  anger  of  all 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser,  Mr.  Woodville,  sir,  is  just  gone  into  the  hooie 
you  bade  me  watch.  [Esii 

Vane.  The  devil  he  is!— Why  then  I  must  consign 
my  intended  to  him  for  one  more  night,  and  persoade 
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my  lord  to  delay  our  seizure  till  morning; — for,  to 
meet  with  him,  would  certainly  produce  an  agreement 
of  ^1  parties,  and  a  marriage  which  would  never  enrol 
my  name  in  the  family  pedigree^  or  Governor's  will. 


Scene  III. — CecUia^i  Dre8sing'room,''-^Candle8  burning, 

and  her  clothes  scattered. 

Enter  Wood v ills* 

Wood.,  Thanks  to  that  dear  lawyer's  lucky  absence,  I 
have  a  few  happy  hours,  my  love,  to  spend  with  thee  !— 
[Looks  at  her  clothes."] — ^Already  retired  ?  Sure  I  have 
not  left  my  key  in  the  garden-gate.— -No,  here  it  is. 
[Bxi^s  the  bell  and  takes  cff  his  sword,  then  throws  himself 
into  a  chair.]  Nobody  answer — I  don't  understand  this. 
— ^Perhaps  I  shall  disturb  her — Pll  steal  into  her  cham- 
ber—{Goes  off,  a-nd  presently  returns  disordered. ]'^'Not 
there !  her  clothes  too,  the  same  sl^e  had  on  last ;— -oh, 
my  heart  misgives  me ! — ^But  where  are  all  the  servants  ? 

lEin^  very  violently,  calling  at  the  same 
time,  Bridget!  Robert!  Jacob!] 

Enter  Bridget,  vnth  her  hat  on.  . 

Bridget!  what's  become  of  your  lady? 

Brid.  Really,  sir,  I  can't  say ;— don't  you  know  ? 

Wood*  If  I  did  I  shou'dn't  have  ask'd  you. 

Brid.  [4fter  a  little  pause.]  Why,  sure,  sir,  my  lady 
has  not  run  away  ?  and  yet  something  runs  in  my 
head,  as  if  she  had. — I  thought  that  spark  came  for  no 
good  to-day. 

Wood.  What  spark«  girl  ? 

JB^.  Why,  just  after  you  went  away,  comes  a 
young  man,  a  monstrous  genteel  one,  and  very  hand- 
•  lome  too^  I  must  needs  say ;  with  fine  dark  eyes  and  a 
fresh  colour. 

Wood.  D — n  his  colour!  tell  me  his  business. 
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Brid.  So  he  axed  for  my  lady,  and  would  not  telf 
me  what  he  wanted  :  I  came  with  her,  however,  but 
she  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  him  than  she  sent  me  out; 
which  argufied  no  good,  you'll  say ;  and,  before  I  could 
possibly  come  back,  though  I  ran  as  fast  as  ever  my 
legs  could  carry  me,  he  was  gone,  and  she  writing  and 
crying  for  dear  life; — but  that  was  no  news,  so  I  did 
not  mind  it :  and  when  she  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  the 
play,  thought  no  more  harm  than  the  child  unborn. 

fVood,  It  must  be  a  scheme  beyond  all  doubt,  and  I  am 
the  dupe  of  a  dissembling,  uiigrateful— ^h,  Cecilia ! 

[Throws  himself  inio  a  chair,] 

Brid.  [Sqftening  her  voice,  and  setting  her  dress.']  l£  I 
was  as  you,  sir,  I  would  not  fret  about  her : — there  is 
not  a  lady  in  the  land  would  slight  a  gentleman  so  hand- 
some and  sweet  tempered — T  scorns  to  flatter,  for  my 
part — Inferials  mustn't  direct  their  betters  :  but,  had  I 
been  in  my  lady's  place,  a  king  upon  his  throne  would 
not  have  tempted  me.—^Handsome  him  that  handflome 
do6s,  say  I ;  and  I  am  sure  you  did  handsome  by  her ; 
for,  if  she  could  have  eat  gold,  she  might  have  had  it.—- 
He  might  take  some  notice,  truly,  [Aside. 

Wood,   [Starting  up.]  Whero  was  she  writing  ? 

Brid,  In  the  little  drawing-room,  sir. 

[Exit  WOODVILLE. 

Bridget  alone. 

This  ridiculous  love  turns  people's  brains,  I  think. 
•=— i  am  sure  I  said  enough  to  open  his  eyes : — But,  raajf 
be,  I  don't  look  so  handsome,  because  I  am  not  so 
fine. — Hey, — a  thought  strikes  me  !  My  lady  is  gone, 
that's  plain :  back  she  will  not  come,  is  as  plain. — • 
[Grathers  together  Cecilia's  elegant  clothes."]  I'll  put  on 
these,  and  he'll  think  she  gave  'em  to  me: — then  he 
may  find  out,  I  am  ks  pretty  as  she  ;  if  not— he  and  I 
are  of  very  different  opinions.  [Exit. 
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Wood.  Be  sincere,  and  depend  upon  my  rewarding 
you. 

Jac,  Why,  I  wish  I  meay  die  this  maument,  if 
conjurer  did  not  zey  I  should  lose  my  pleace !  nay,  aw 
do  verily  think  aw  zaid  something  o'  my  being  put  in 
fear  o'  my  loife.  Loard  knaws,  I  little  thought  how 
zoon  bis  words  would  come  to  pass. 

Wood.  Will  you  dally  ? 

Jac.  Zoa,  as  I  zaid,  zur,  when  I  com'd  home  again, 
I  found  all  the  duors  aupen,  and  not  a  zoul  to  be  zeed. 

Wood,  [Aside,1  This  fellow  can  never  mean  to  impose 
on  me,  and  I  must  think  it  a  planned  affair. — While  I 
was  in  the  country,  Jacob,  did  your  mistress  see  much 
company  ? 

Jac,  Cuompany! — noa,  not  to  speak  an — ^not  gen- 
tlewomen. 

Wood.  Gentlewomen  !  blockhead  !  why  had  sh^  any 
male  visitors? 

Jac.   Anan  ? 

Wood.  I  must  brain  thee  at  last,  booby!  Did  any 
fnen  come  to  see  her,  then  ? 

Jac.  Oh  yes,  zur,  yes — two  gentlemen  com'd  almost 
cv'ry  deay. 

fVood.  How,  two  gentlemen  ?  I  shall  run  distracted ! 
Young  and  handsome  ? 

Jac.  Not  auver  young,  zur,  nor  auver  handsome; 
but  drest  muortal  foine. 

W>od.  So  they  came  almost  ev'ry  day? — Very  pretty 
indeed.  Miss  Cecilia ! — Was  you  never  call'd  up  while 
they  staid  ? — Did  they  come  together  or  alone  ? 

Jac.  Aloane. 

Wood.  I  thought  as  much  ;  yes,  I  thought  as  imich. 
But  was  you  never  calPd  up,  Jacob  ? 

Jac.  Yes,  zur,  when  one  aw  um  ware  here  one  deayj 
I  ware  caaKd  up  for  zomething  or  other. 

Wood.  Well  I  why  don't  you  go  on  ^  I  am  on  tb^ 
rack ! 
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Joe,  Don't  ye  look  so  muortal  angry,  then  ! 
Wood.  Well,  well,  I  won't,  my  good  fellow  ! — ^There's 
money  for  tby  honesty. 

Joe.  Well ; — there  aw  ware 

Wood.  Speak  out  freely,  you  can  tell  roe  nothing 
worse  than  I  imagine;  you  won't  shock  me  in  the 
least ;  not  at  all. 

Jac.  Well ;  theare  aw  ware  pleaying  on  that  theare 
music-thing  like  a  coffin,  and  madam  ware  a  zinging  to 

un  like  any  blackbird 

Wood.  A  music-master ! — Is  that  all,  booby  ?  \Tuihez 
him  daom.'l 

Jac.   Yes ; — but  t'other,  zur 

Wood.  Aye,  I  had  forgot ; — what  of  him,  good  Ja- 
cob ?  what  of  him  ? 

Jac.  I  ware  never  caalPd  up  while  aw  steay'd;  zoa 
(I  can't  but  zeay,  I  had  a  qurosity  to  knaw  what  brought 
he  here]  one  deay  I  peap'd  through  the  keay-hoole, 
and  zeed  un— [Tj^ctv,] — I  shull  ne'er  forgeat. 

Wood.  Tell  me  this  instant,  or  I  shall  burst  with  rage 
and  suspense. 

Jac.  Screaping  on  a  leetle  viddle,  no  bigger  than  my 
hond ;  while  madam  ware  a  huolding  out  her  quoats, 
and  danzing  all  round  the  room,  zoa — \]\'Iimc8  the  mi- 
nuei  awkwardfy.] 

Wood.  Why,  I  believe  the  impudent  bumpkin  dares 
to  jest  with  my  misery !  and  yet  I  have  no  other  avenue; 
for  the  rest,  I  fear,  are  knaves,  and  he  seems  only  a  ibol. 
—And  are  these  all  that  came,  Jacob  ? 

Jac.  Noa,  thare  ware  one  rooare,  zur;  a  leetle  mon 
in  a  black  quoat; — but  aw  only  cuom'd    now  and 

tan 

Wood.  A  disguise,  no  doubt !  Yes,  yes,  they  were 
artiiil  enough ! 

^  Jac.  And  zoa,  arter  he'd  done  wi'  my  leady,  aw  did 
zhut  hiz  zelf  up  wi'  Bridget ;  and  zoa  I  ax'd  her  all 
about  un,  and  zhe  zaid  az  how  aw  coom'd  to  teeach 
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madam  to  turn  themmin  great  round  balls,  all  blene, 
and  red,  and  yaller,  that  do  stond  by  the  books,  and 
larned  zhe  to  wroite. 

Wood,  Yes,  yes,  Mrs.  Bridget  was  in  all  her  secrets, 
I  donH  doubt. — If  that  fellow  in  black  comes  here  again, 
keep  him,  if  you  value  your  life,  and  send  for  me.— >I 
know  not  what  to  do  or  think,  and  must  renew  my 
search,  though  hopeless  of  success.  [ExU. 

Jacob  alone, 
Jac,  Dang  it !  but  he's  in  a  desperate  leaking  !— 
Rabbit  me,  but  I  ware  muortally  afeard  aw  un  too,  for 
aw  flurishM  hiz  zword  az  yeazy  az  I  cou'd  a  cudgel ! 
— I  do  think  conjuror  moight  as  well  ha'  tould  me 
madam  would  ha'  run  away,  while  aw  ware  abeout  it, 
and  then  I  moight  ha'  runn'd  away  first.  [£zt^. 

Enter  Gret. 

Grey.  At  length  I  have  gained  entrance  into  this 
house  of  shame,  which  now,  alas !  contains  my  darling 
Cecilia — plunged  in  vice,  and  lost  to  every  sentiment  I 
spent  so  many  anxious  years  in  implanting.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  abode  of  pleasure,  nor  have  I  met  a 
single  being. 

WooDYiLLE  enterwg  behind,  sees  Gret,  and  drawing  kis 
sword,  JUes  at  and  seises  khn. 

Wood.  Ha ! — a  man  ! — and  in  black,  as  Jacob  said. 
— ^Villain,  this  moment  is  your  last. 

Gr^,  ITwTung  suddenfy  tfOH  kim,^  Yes,  yoang  se- 
ducer, add  to  the  daughter's  ruin  the  lather's  murder ! 
—Stab  my  heart  as  you  already  have  my  happiness. 

Wood,  Alas !  was  this  her  visitor  ?  I  dare  not  speal 
to  him ! 

Grey.  Embosomed  by  affluence,  exalted  by  title 
peace  shall  still  be  iar  from  thy  heart ;  for  thou,  witl 
the  worst  kind  of  avarice,  hast,  by  specious  preteocei 
wrested  from  poverty  its  last  dear  possession — ^rirtue. 
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Wood.  Pierced  to  the  soui  as  I  am  by  your  reproaches, 
I  dare  appeal  to  Cecilia  herself  for  a  testimony  of  my 
contrition ! — How  shall  I  convince  you  ? 

Grof,  Hardly  by  a  life  of  repentance. — But  I  debase 
myself  to  exchange  a  word  with  you.  Give  me  back 
my  Cecilia! — Biuined  as  she  is^  I  yet  would  recover  her! 
—Give  her  back,  'then,  to  a  father  you  first  taught  her 
to  fear,  and  an  habitation/  too  humble  for  any  but  the 
good  to  be  happy  in. 

Wood.  Alas,  sir !  can  you  trifle  with  my  misery  ? — 
'Do  you  give  her  back  to  the  wretch  who  cannot  survive 
her  loss !  Let  me  owe  her  hand  to  your  bounty,  though 
her  heart  to  her  own  ? — Did  you  know  what  this  elope- 
ment of  her's  has  cost  ine 

Gn^.  Oh  !— most  accomplished  villain  I — but  think 
not  to  dupe  m«  too ! 

Wbod.  Who  but  you  can  have  robbed  me  of  her 
since  mprning  ? 

Gny.   Shallow  artifice ! 

Wood,  Hear  me,  sir !  and  even  believe  me,  when 
I  solemnly  swear  I  have  deeply  repented  my  crime,  and 
offered  her  all  the  reparation  in  my  power ; — but,  since 
then 

Grty.  What  since  then  ? 

Wood.  Either  by  your  means,  or  some  other,  she  has 
fled! 

Gfvy.  Impossible! 

Wood,  ^is  too  true,  by  heaven  ! 

Qr^w  Perhaps,  while  you  are  thus  ingeniously  de- 
ludmg  me,  she  indeed  flies. — Study  some  other  decep- 
tioa,  while  I  examine  the  whole  house,  for  nothing  else 
can  convince  me.  [Exit. 

WooDviLLE  alone. 

Wood.  Sorely  this  injured  venerable  man  was  sent  by 
heaTen  to  complete  my  misfortunes ! — ^My  passions  sub- 
tide,  bat  only  into  a  vague  horror  and  despondency,  even 

VOIm  iil  f 
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more  dreadful ! — ^If  with  rash  hand  abe  has  shorteaed 
her  days,  what  remain  of  mine  will  be,  indeed,  all  her 
^ther  predicts ! — [Walking  by  Ae  toiUiJ] — ^Ha,  a  letter  I 

Re-cfUer  GaET. 

Grty.  A  total  loneliness  in  the  honse ! 

Wood.  Now,  sir,  be  convinced. — ^I  have  jost  found 
a  letter  from  her. 

Gfty.  This  cannot  be  the  invention  of  a  moment  ;— 
let  me  read  it — it  is,  indeed,  her  hand — 

[Opcnt  and  reads  tf. 

Receive  tkii  as  my  laU  furewelL — Providemce  has 
unexpectedly  sent  me  a  friend,  whose  proiection  I  dare  ac- 
cept ;  and  time  may  perhaps  smbdne  a  passion  which  seems 
interwoven  xoith  my  being. — Forget  me,  I  intreat ;  and  seek 
that  happiness  with  another,  I  can  never  hope  to  bestow  at 
partake, — Consoled  only  by  reflecting,  that  the  grief  my 
error  occasiotts,  is  inferior  to  that  I  should  havefeli,  had  /| 
by  an  ungenerous  use  of  my  power,  made  you,  in  turn,  n^ 

victim. nee  more,  adieu  ! All  search  will  certain^ 

be  fruitless. 

P.  S,  In  the  cabinet  you  will  fend  your  valuable  praentt ; 
4ind  the  key  is  in  a  dressing-box, 

[WoonviLLB  snatches  the  letter,  and  bursts  irs^  ^fprt. 

Grey.  Cecilia !  I  may  say,  w»th  tears  of  joy,  thou  arj^ 
indeed,  my  daughter!  more  dear  (if  possible)  than 
ever !  A  daughter  monarchs  might  contend  for,  th<HPgli 
thy  weak  father  abjures  thee !— May  the  friend  yon 
have  found  have  a  heart  but  like  your  own  !— >For  yjou^ 
young  man  ! — But  I  leave  you  to  your  anguish ;  the  loi; 
of  such  a  woman  is  a  sufficient  punishment. 

W}od.  Stay,  sir !  [Rises.'\  by  your  holy  profession,  1 
conjure  you,  stay !— Plunge  me  not  into  total  despair ! 
— ^Though  without  a  clue  to  her  asylum,  I  would  fein 
believe  my  heart  will  lead  me  to  it ;  and  let  me  ihtii 
hope  you  will  bestow  her  on  me  ? 
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€frty>  There  is  a  sometbing  in  your  manner^  young 
gentleman,  that  affects  me. — I  have  been  young,  wild, 
and  extravagant,  myself;  and  what  is  more  strange, 
have  not  forgot  I  was  so :  my  own  experience  proves 
reformation  possible;  act  up  to  her,  and  atone  your 
error. 

Tfhod.  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir !  and,  oh !  could  those 
who  yet  but  waver,  know  what  has  passed  in  my  heart, 
during  the  last  hour,  who  would  dare  to  deviate  ? 

[Exeuru,. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I, — Cecilia's  House. 

Bri]>gst  dressed  in  Cecilia's  clothes,  mixed  with  every 

thing  vulgar  and  tawdry, 

Brid.  So— I  am  ready  against  our  gentleman  comes. — 
Deuce  on  him,  to  run  away  last  night  the  moment  I  was 
drest — and  with  an  inferiai  fellow  too ! — Lard,  how  can 
people  of  quality  demean  themselves  by  keeping  com- 
pany with  inferials ! — However,  one  thing  I  am  sure  of, 
Ws  too  much  on  the  fidgets  to  stay  long  away  from  our 
house ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  can  entertain  myself 
extremely  well.  [Sits  down  to  the  toilet. 

Jac.  [Without.]  I  tell  ye,  my  leady*s  not  at  huome. 

Gap.  I  tell  you,  I  won't  take  your  word  for  it ;— so 
come,  my  lord,  and  see. 

Brid.  Heyday,  my  lord  ! — What's  the  news  now,  I 
wonder  i 

Efiier  Lord  Glenmorb  and  the  Governor  ;  both  stpp 

shovt. 

Gov.  Oh,  I  thought  madam  had  learnt  enough  of  the 
ton  to  lie  by  proxy  ! 
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Brid.  Dear  heart! — I  am  all  of  a  twitteration ! — 
Who  can  these  be  ? — ^That's  my  lord,  for  certain  ! 
Lord  G,  The  vulgarity  of  the  wench  is  astonishing! 
Crov.  — Um— why,  a  little  gawky^  or  so— there's  no 
denying  it. — [Aside.]  Here's  a  pretty  discovery,  now, 
after  all  my  projects  I — Thank  Fortune,  the  secret  is  yet 
my  own,  though. 

Lord  G.  [Advancing  to  herJ]  I  ought  to  beg  your 
excuse,  madam,  for  so  abrupt  an  intrusion ;  but  the 
opportunity,  and  so  fair  a  temptation,  will,  I  flatter  my- 
self, be  a  sufficient  apology. 

Brid.  [Aside.]  He  takes  me  for  my  lady,  that's  a  sure 

thing ! — Oh,  this  is  charming ! You  need  not  make 

no  'pologys,  my  lord  ; — inferials  never  knows^how  to  sus- 
pect people  of  quality ;  but  I  understands  good  breed- 
ing better. 

Lord  G.  [Aside.]  Why,  what  a  barn-door  mawkin  it 
is! — Your  politeness,  madam,  can  only  be  equalled  by 
your  beauty ! 

Brid.  Dear  heart,  my  lord,  you  flatter  me ! — ^Won't 
you  please  to  sit  ? 

[  Waits  affectedly  till  they  consent  to  seat  themselves. 
Lord  G.  [To  the  Governor.]  Surely  by  using  my 
title,  she  knows  me ! 

Gov.  Zounds !  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  her  know 
me  ! — Od !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  contain ! 

Lord  G.    I  was  afraid,  madam,  I  should  prove  an 

unwelcome  guest — but  beauty  like  your*s .    . 

Brid.  Does  your  lordship  think  I  so  very  handsome, 
then  ? — Lord,  how  lucky  was  my  dressing  myself! 

Jjord  G  [Aside^  Afli^cted  idiot  1 — 1  was  afraid,  ma- 
dam, too,  of  meeting  Woodville  here. — [Aside.]  I  know 
not  what  to  say  to  her. 

Brid.  He  has  not  been  here  this  morning;  but,  if  he 
had,  he  knows  better  than  to  ax  artcr  my  company,  I 
do  assure  you,  my-^lordship. 
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Lord  G.  I  have  been  told  he  intends  marrying  you; 
what  a  pity  to  monopolize  such  merit ! 

Brid.  If  he  has  any  such  kind  intention^  'tis  more 
than  I  knows  of,  I  assure  you. 

Lord  G.  His  keeping  that  wise  resolution  from  you, 
is  some  little  comfort,  however. 

Brid.  But,  I  promise  ye,  I  shall  make  a  rare  persoii 
of  quality;  for  I  loves  cards,  coaches,  dancing,  and 
dress,  to  my  very  heart — nothing  in  thie  world  better — 
but  blindtnanVbufl*.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  a 
trip  to  Sadler's-Welb  or  Fox-Hall,  but  they  don't  begin 
till  five  o'clock. 

Gov.  [AsidcJ]  Ha!  ha! — though  she  can  hardly  spell 
out  the  Ten  Commandments,  she  could  break  every  one 
with  as  much  ease  and  impudence,  as  if  she  had  been 
bred  in  the  circle  of  St.  James's. 

Lord  G,  But,  madam,  you  know,  allowing  Wood- 
ville  willing  to  marry  you,  it  is  not  in  his  power  whiid 
his  father  lives,  without  forfeiting  his  fortune,  the  value 
of  which  you  doubtless  mvderstand  ? 

Brid.  Oh  yes,  yes,  for  sartin,  my  lord. 

Lord  G.  Who  knows  too,  how  far  an  incensed  parent 
inay  carry  his  resentment  ? — He  might  find  mean/s  to 
entrap  and  punish  you. 

Brid.  Ila,  hk,  ha! — he  entrap  me  !»>that  would  be  a 
good  jest  !^No,  no,  I  have  more  of  the  lady  of  quality 
than  to  be  so  easily  catch'd. 

Gtov.  {Mimicking  her,']  He,  he,  he ! — that  is  the  owJy 
particular  in  which  you  have  nothing  at  all  of  the  lady 
of  quality. 

Lord  G.  With  me  you  may  share  a  higher  rank  and 
larger  fortune  without  those  fears — /  am  of  an  age 

Brid,  Yes,  one  may  see  that  without  being  a  con- 
jurer— Why,  will  you  marry  me,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  G.  Convince  me  that  you  don't  love  this 
Wood vi lie,  and  I  know  hot  how  far  my  passion  m^rf 
carry  me. 

r2 
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Brid.  Love  him  ? — Do  you  think  I  knows  no  more 
of  high  life  than  that  comes  to  ? — ^To  be  sure>  he  is  t 
sweet  pretty  man,  and  all  that — but  as  to  love^  I  lo?ei 
nobody  half  $o  well  as  myself! 

Lord  G.  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  you ;  and  wish  he 
had  the  whole  benefit  of  the  declaration. — [7b  the  Go- 
vernor.] Her  ingratitude  is  as  shocking  ^s  her  igno- 
rance, and  Bridewell  too  gentle  a  punishment  • 

Gov,  Then  build  a  Bridewell  large  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  sex ;  for  the  only  difiPerence  between  her  and 
the  rest  is — this  country  mawkin  tells  what  the  town- 
bred  misses  conceal. 

Lord  G.  Why,  Governor,  you  are  as  testy  as  if  you 
had  the  care  of  her  education. 

Gov,  I  the  care? — Zounds,  what  I  say  is  merely 
from  friendship  to  your  lordship. — I  hate  to  seeyoa 
deceive  yourself.— [i4«icfc.]  Surely  he  can  never  sus- 
pect ! 

[Bridget  is  employed  in  cramming  trinkets  Jrom  the 
dressing-table  into  her  pockets, 

Brid'  Now  I  am  ready  to  go,  my  lord. 

Lord  G.  Reflect,  madam ;  it  would  hurt  me  to  have 
you  say  I  deceived  you — if  you  should  repent — ^I  am 
much  afraid  you  will. 

Brid.  What,  when  I  am  a  lady?  Oh,  I'll  venture 
that,  and  attend  you. 

Gov,  [Roughly  snatching  her  other  hand.'\  To  where 
you  little  dream  of,  you  vain,  affected,  presuming,  igno^ 

rant  baggage. 

Brid.  Hey-day ! — my  lord  ! 

Lord  G.  Appeal  not  to  me,  base  woman  ! — ^Know  I 
am  the  father  of  that  poor  dupe,  Woodville. 

Brid.  Dear  heart!  be  ye  indeed? — ^What  will  be- 
come of  me,  then  ? 

Lord  G.  And,  as  a  moderate  punishment  for  ypur 
hypocrisy,  ambition,  and  ingratitude,  sentence  yoo  to 
be  shut  up  for  life  in  a  monastery. 
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Bfid.  O  lord  !  among  monsters  ? 

Goo.  N04  ignoramus! — No«  among  nuns;  though 
tk^  are  but  monsters  in  human  nature  either. 

Brid.  What,  where  they'll  cut  off  my  hair,  and  make 
me  wear  sackcloth  next  my  skin  ? 

Gcv.  Yes,  if  they  leave  you  any  skin  at  all. 

Brid.  Oh  dear,  dear,  dear!  [Soba  and  groans.]  Upon 
my  bended  knees,  I  do  beg  you  won't  send  me  there  I 
— Why,  I  shall  go  mallancholly — I  shall  make  away 
with  myself  for  sartain ;  and  my  ghost  will  appear  to 
you  all  in  white. 

Gov.  All  in  black,  I  rather  think;  for  the  devil  a 
ipeck  of  white  is  there  in  your  whole  composition. 

Lord  G.  Your  conduct,  wretch!  justifies  a  severer 
sentence. — ^To  seduce  him  from  his  duty,  was  crime 
enough ! 

Brid.  Who,  I  seduce  him?  I  did  not,  my  lord — 
indeed  I  did  not. 

Lord  G.  Have  you  not  owned -^— 

Brid.  No,  indeed,  no ;  that  I  wished  to  take  my  lady's 
place,  I  believe  I  did  own 

Gov.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Very  prettily  devised,  faith,  for  a 
yoQHg  beginner ! — Come,  come,  [Chucking  her  under  the 
c&£9>]  w^  must  give  you  credit  for  this,  miss— l^ur 
kdyf  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

L:>rd  G»  Shallow  subterfuge ! 

Enter  Vane  and  the  Slaves. 

Vane,  is  all  ready  ? — Seize  this  woman;  and  observe  my 
orders ! 

Brid.  Ah,  dear  heart!  I  shall  die  away  if  the  blacks 
do  but  touch  me — Indeed  you  do  mistake !— I  be  no 
lady— I  be  only  Bridget  I 

Gov.  I  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  that  you 
toere  only  Bridget,  you  artful  puss ! — Zounds !  though  I 
could  one  moment  strangle  the  pug's  face  in  her  own 
necklace,  yet  the  next  I  can  hardly  prevail  on  myself 
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to  punish  her — What  the  devil  had  I  now  to  do  in  Eng- 
land ?  or  what  the  devil  had  I  ever  to  do  in  Wales  ?— 
Phew !  I  coald  dethrone  fifty  Nabobs  without  half  the 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  this  moment.— Take  her  away, 
however !  and  let  us  try  how  miss  likes  riding  oat  in  her 
own  coach 

[Vane  and  the  Slaves  seize  her;  she  screams  oui  and 
catches  Lord  Glenmore's  coai,  foiling  on  her 
knees. — Jacob  enters,  her  back  to  him. 
Jac.  Why,  what  a  dickens  be  ye  all  at  here  !-^Zoa» 
what's  my  leady  theare  ? 

Lord  G,  See  there  now — Oh,  the  artful  Jezebel ! 
Brid.  Oh,  Jacob ! — Why,  don't  ye  see  I  iaa:  Bridget  ? 
— Pray  satisfy  my  lord,  here. 
Jac.  Why,  be  ye  Bridget? — Never  trust  me  else  I 
Gov.  Here's  a  fool  of  t'other  sex  now,  can  hardly 
take  a  hint  though  so  plainly  given  him ! — Thanks  to 
the  natural  difference,  for  art  is  nature  in  woman. 

[Lord  Glenmore  draws  him  aside, 
Jac.  Auh,  Bridget,  Bridget !  Where  didst  thee  get 
theesum  foin  claws? — ^Noa,  noa,  as  theest  brew'd,  thee 
meay'st  beake. 

Brid.  Oh,  do  you  take  pity  on  me ! — ^Why,  they  be 
going  to  carry  me  to  some  outlandish  place^  and  make  a 
nunnery  of  me ! 

Jac.  A  nunnery? — What's  that? — any  thing  Cristin  ? 
—Well,  if  I  do  spake  to  um,  will  ye  ha'e  me  ? 
Brid.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes  ! 

Lord  G.  Brother !  I  shall  leave  you  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  affair — I  am  sick  to  the  soul  of  the 

gawky 

Gov.  Yes,  yes;  I  don't  doubt  it — I  don't  doubt  it. 

Lord  G.  [Tb  Vane.]  Convey  her  to  my  houise,  add 

Jock  her  up  in  one  of  the  lofb  over  the  stables. — Go 

the  back  way,  and  even  the  family  need  kno.w  i^othfng 

of  the  matter. — ^The  chaplain  will  provide  a  licence. 
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and  be  ready. — Courage,  my  lad,  and  depend  upon  my 
gratitude !  [Erlt, 

God.  Will  you  take  her,  or  no  ? — I  shall  never  be 
able  to  stifle  my  agitation ;  and  burst  with  rage  if  I 
ahow  it. 

Jac.  Why,  zure,  zure,  ye  won't  carr*  away  our 
Bridget  ? 

Vane,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Gov.  Oh,  she  has  beat  her  meaning  into  thy  thick 
scull  at  last? — Pr*ythee,  keep  thy  hiook-head  out  of  my 
way,  if  thou  meanest  to  keep  it  on  thy  own  shoulders. 

Jac.  Why,  be  ye  in  arnest  then  ?  Dear  heart  alive ! 
Why,  this  is  cousin  Bridget ! 

Brid.  Only  send  for  Mr.  Woodville. 

Gov.  Prettily  devised  again! — Jla,  ha,  ha! — Dost 
think,  my  httle  dear,  we  have  lived  three  times  as  long 
as  your  ladyship  to  learn  a  quarter  as  much  ? — Send  for 
Mr.  Woodville,  hey  ? — No,  no;  you  won't  find  us  quite 
so  simple. 

Jac.  Oh  doan't  ye,  doan't  ye  carr*  off  zhe,  or  if  ye 
wull,  do  pray  take  I. 

Vane.  Yes,  you  would  be  a  choice  piece  of  lumber, 
truly. 

Gov.  Drag  her  away  this  moment. 

Brid.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  to  be  hanged  at  last  for 
another's  crime  is  all  that  vexes  me. 

[They  carry  her  off,  GoYEuaon  follows. 


Scene  II. — Miss  Mortimer's  Apartment. 
Cecilia  enters,  and  sits  down  to  embroidery, 

dec.  How  fond,  how  weak,  how  ungrateful,  are  our 
hearts! — Mine  still  will  presumptuously  fancy  this 
hoQse  its  home,  and  ally  itself  to  every  one  to  whom 
Woodville  is  dear. 
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Lc^i  G.  Were  «!u:  t»xx  'Iat  trae,  die  boDotiee  of 
Ni:::re  «:coe  2zipy  to  vcq  lor  the  paisunoaj  of  For- 
tsat,  n<^  w^c'd  jxarwast  of  eTenr  other  adTsntage 
leiQ-D  voor  mcric,  or  bt  sewe  of  iL 

Cc:  i^iidi  1  Hid  ke  thoosht  thus  a  lew  months 
since,  how  happy  had  I  d^>w  been ! — ^Yoor  approbation 
at  oiice  flatters  and  serrcs  me,  by  jnsdfying  Blist  Mor- 
timer's protection  of  me. 

Ljord  G.  Her  partiality  for  ynoo,  does  her  more  ho- 
nour loan  it  can  ever  do  yoo  adTantage.  Bat  yoo  mnst 
tell  me,  how  she  gained  first  the  happiness  of  knowing 
you. 

Ccc.  Mv — my  lord,  by  a  misfortune  so  touching 

L/rrd  G.  Nay,  I  would  not  distress  you  neither ;  yet, 
I  own,  madam,  I  wish  to  make  a  proposal  worth  a 
serions  answer ;  but  onght  first  to  know,  why  you  afiect 
a  mytery  ?  Tell  me  then,  my  dear,  every  incident  of 
your  life,  and  I  will  raise  you  to  a  title,  I  may  without 
lanity  say,  many  have  aspired  to! 
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Ctc.  You  oppress  my  very  soul,  my  lord !  But,  alas ! 
UDconquerable  obstacles  deprive  me  for  ever  of  that 
title.  Neither  would  I  obtain  it  by  alienating  such  a 
son  from  such  a  father. 

I^rd  G,  Put  him  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  the 
meanness  of  his  conduct  acquits  me  to  myself.  Do 
you  know,  madam,  he  has  resolved  to  marry  a  creature 
of  low  birth,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  impudent?  And, 
to  complete  her  perfections,  she  has  been  his  mistress 
«t  least ! 

Cec.  Surely  he  knows,  and  purposely  shocks  me 
thus.  [Aside. 

Lord  Gm  Bat  your  integrity  doesn^t  render  you  less 
amiable  in  my  eyes;  it  greatly  enhances  every  other 
merit.  As  to  his  wretch,  I  have  her  in  my  power,  and 
shall  make  her  dearly  repent. 

Cec,  Then  I  am  lost  indeed  !   [Aside, l-^Y on  have, 

my  lord,  though  I  know  not  how,  discovere<l 

[Rises  in  confusion. 

Lord.  G.  [Rises,  taking  snuff,  without  looking  at  her,"] 

Oh,  nothing  more  easy,  madam ;  I  had  him  carefully 

traced  to  her  house;  and,  during  his  absence,  took 

servants  and  forced  her  away. 

Cec,  [Aside,"]  That,  however,  cannot  be  me ;  every 
.word  seems  to  add  to  a  mystery  I  dare  not  inquire 
into. 

Lord  G.  But  why  waste  one  precious  moment  on 
«ich  an  animal  ?  What  are  these  unconquerable  obsta- 
cles ? 

Cec,  Spare  me,  my  lord;  your  indulgence  induces 
me  to  try  again  to  soften  your  resolutions  respecting 
your  son  :  deprived  of  the  weak,  the  guilty,  the  miser- 
able wretch  you  justly  condemn,  a  little  time  will  (no 
doubt)  incline  him  to  his  duty.  I  should  have  your 
pardon  to  solicit,  my  lord,  but  that  your  own  openness 
authorizes  mine. 

Lord  G,  But,  can  you,  who  so  powerfully  plead  the 
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cause  of  another^  be  deaf  to  the  sighs  of  a  man  who 
adores  you  ?  who  offers  you  a  rank 

Cec.  Be  satisfied^  my  lord,  with  knowing  I  have  M 
that  esteem  your  merit  claims;  which  influences  mc 
beyond  every  casual  advantage. 

Lord  G.  But,  madam 

Cec,  Alas !  my  lord ! — IBursts  into  tears,  aside,'] — ^Be 
silent^  if  possible,  both  pride  and  virtue.  I  have  de- 
served, and  will  submit  to  it — yet  surely  the  bitterness 
of  this  moment  expiates  all  past  offences.  [ExU. 

Lord  G,  Amiable  creature!  what  an  amazing  ele- 
gance of  mind  and  person !  Tears  were  her  only  answers 
to  my  questions^  and  blushes  to  my  looks :  yet  these 
only  heighten  a  curiosity  they  have  softened  into  love. 

lExii. 


Scene  IIL'^Woodville^s  Apartmeni. 

WooDyiLLE  alone. 

Wood,  No  intelligence  of  my  Cecilia  yet !— were  i 
only  assured  of  her  safety,  it  would  be  some  consola- 
tion. 

Enter  Jacob. 

Jac,  Zur,  zur!-^I  do  meake  so  bowld  as  to  ax  to 
spake  to  you. 

Wood.  Jacob!  my  honest  fellow,  the  very  sight  o( 
thee  revives  my  hopes,  and  sets  my  heart  in  motiou  t«^ 
Well,  what's  the  news  ? 

J€u:.  Zurprising  news  indeed,  zur  !-^Loord,  I  thought 
I  should  never  meat  wi'ye ; — I  comM  to  yoar  lodgings 
twice,  and  ye  warn*t  up. 

Wood.  Up !  'sdeath,  you  ignorant  booby  !  why  didn't 
you  order  them  to  rouse  me  that  moment  ? 

Jac.  Loord,  zur !  why  your  gentlemen  (as  they  d<; 
caal  un)  ware  so  terrable  foine,  I  ware  afeard  of  affront- 
ing un  I 
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Wood.  Plague  oa  the  stupidity  of  both,  say  I!— 
j^ut  what's  all  this  to  the  purpose?    the  news?   the 
news  ? 
Jac,  Las-a-deazy !  muortal  bad  news,  indeed ! 
Wood,    You  tedious  blockhead!   is  yoar  lady   re-^ 
turn'd  ? 
Jac,  Noa,  zur.  [Shaking  his  head  very  mourr^fulfy. 

Wood,  [Asidd."]  The  horrid  forebodings  of  my  heart 
recur;  yet,  surely  she  could  not  be  so  desperate! — 
Shocking  as  the  suspense  is,  I  more  dread  the  certainty. 
— Speak,  however,  my  good  fellow !  [Jacob  wipes  his 
eye».] — I  shall  ever  value  your  sensibility. — ^Tell  me  then 
the  simple  truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Jac.  I  wull,  zur,  I  wull. — ^There  has  cora'd  two  foine 
gentlemen,  wi'  zwords  by  their  zidesj  just  for  all  the 
world  like  yourn. 
Wood.  Well,  and  what  did  these  gentlemen  say  ? 
Jac.  Why,  they  went  up  stears,  willy  nilly,  and 
carr'd  oflP— -our  Bridget.  [Bursts  out  a  crying. 

Wood.  You  impudent,  ignorant  clown  I  Pll  give  you 
cause  for  your  tears.  [Shakes  him. 

Jac.  Loord !  Loord ! — do  ye  ha  a  little  Christin  com- 
mitieration-rWell,  if  ever  I  do  cuome  nigh  ye  again,  I 
do  wish  ye  may  break  every  buone  in  my  zkin. 

Wood.  [Wilking  about  in  a  rage.'}  To  insult  me  with 
your  own  paltry  love  affairs !  These  great  and  mighty 
gentlemen  were  only  constables  I  dare  swear,  and  your 
fears  converted  their  staves  to  swords. 

Jac.  Ay,  but  that  an't  the  worst  neither.  I  do  verily 
think  my  turn  wull  cuome  next; — can't  zleep  in  my 
bed 'for  thinking  oh't,  nof  enjoy  a  meal's  meat: — zo, 
except  you  do  bring  your  zword,  and  cuome  and  live 
fn  our  houze,  I  wull  guo  out  on't,  that's  a  zure  thing  | 
for  I  had  rather  sceare  craws  at  a  graat  a  deay  all  my 
loife  long,  than  'bide  there  to  be  so  terrifoid. 

Wood.  Sceare  craws  truly !  why  the  craws  will  sceare 
yon,  ye  hen-hearted  puppy ! — ^There,  teake  tbat^  [Give^ 

▼OL.  HI.  Q 
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him  money,']  and  guo  home,  or  to  the  devils  so  you  never 
fall  in  my  way  again. 

Jac,  Zome  faulk  that  I  do  knaw  wuU  zee  the  black 
gentleman  first,  His  my  belief— -zoa  I  had  best  keep  eat 
o'his  woy  too. 

ErUer  Captain  Harcourt. 

Capt,  Har.  Woodville,  what's  the  matter  ?  Why  you 
will  raise  the  neighbourhood. 

Jacob  retttms, 

Jac.  Here's  a  peaper  housemaid  do  zend  you,  wi' 
her  humble  duty ;  but,  if  zo  be  it  do  put  ye  in  another 
desperate  teaking,  I  do  huope  ye  wuU  zend  for  zhe  to 
beat,  and  not  I. — Loord !  Loord !  what  wull  becuome 
of  me  in  this  wide  world  of  London  ?         [Exit  Jacobs 

Capt.  Har.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  he  is  a  choice  fellow ! 

Wood.  A  heart  oppressed  with  its  own  feelings,  fears 
ev'ry  thing.  I  have  hardly  courage  to  open  a  letter 
without  an  address. 

Capt.  Har.  Come,  come,  give  it  me  then.  Hey, 
.what ?  confusion ! — Was  ever  any  thing  so  unlucky? 

[Attempts  to  tear  it. 

Wood.  [Snatches  it  from  him."]  Ha !   it  is  important 
-then? 

Capt.  Har.  Why  will  you  invent  torments  for  your- 
«elf  ? — [Aside.]  My  own  letter  by  ev'ry  thing  careles^-- 
Here's  a  stroke 

Wood.  [Reads  in  a  broken  voice  <md  manner. 1 

Woodville  on  the  brink  qf  marriage — You  will  be  dis* 
engaged — A  nobleman — D — nation  ! — Heart  and  fartuM 
at  her  feet. 

I'll  let  his  soul  out  there !  Hell  and  furies !— 4nit  I  will 
find  him,  if  money— Never  will  I  close  my  eye&^ll-* 

Oh,  Cecilia [  Throws  himseff  into  a  Mf . 

Capt.  Har.  This  is  the  most  unforeseen— I  know  not 
iwhat  to  say  to  him—- Pr'ythee,  Woodville!  do  not  sa- 
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erifice  so  many  reasonable  presumptions  in  her  favour^ 
to  a  paper  that  may  be  a  forgery,  for  aught  you  know ! 

ffboa.  Oh,  Charles!  that  I  could  think  so! — but  I 
have  seen  the  villain's  execrable  hand  somewhere !  Did 
you  never  see  the  hand  ? 

Capt.  Mar.  Um— I  can't  but  own  I  have — What  the 
devil  shall  I  say  to  him*  [Aside. 

Enter  the  Governor. 

Gov,  Woodvillc,  my  dear  boy !  I  am  come  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  thee. — Charles !  don't  run  away ! — 
you  are  in  all  your  cousin's  secrets. 

Wood.  What  should  possess  this  tiresome  mortal  to 
come  here? — I  should  have  waited  on  you,  in  half  an 
hoar,  sir. 

Gov.  Ay,  and  thafs  what  I  wanted  to  avoid : — The 
more  I  talk  to  your  father,  Frank,  the  more  I  find  him 
fixed  on  the  match  with  his  Miss  Mortimer!  Nay,  he 
tells  me,  he  will  have  you  married  this  very  day. 

Wood.  That's  mighty  probable,  in  the  humour  I  am 

IE. 

Gov.  Ah,  Frank !  the  girl  I  oflfer  thee 

Wood.  Is  no  more  agreeable  to  me  than  her  you 
despise. 

Gov.  How  do  you  know  that,  peppercorn  ? — How 
do  you  know  that  ? — od,  I  could  tell  you 

Wood.  And  to  tell  you  my  full  mind,  sir,  I  had  rather 
make  myself  miserable  to  gratify  my  father,  than  any 
other  man. 

Gov.  Od !  thou  art  so  obstinate,  boy,  I  can't  help 
loving  thee. — [Ande,] — I  don't  see  why  I  am  obliged  to 
know  his  miss  is  my  daughter — I  have  a  great  mind 
to  own  what  we  have  done  with  her;  and,  if  he  will 
marry,  e'en  take  care  nobody  hinders  him ;  then,  trump 
up  a  farce  about  forgiving  them; — and  yet,  it  goes 
against  my  conscience  to  punish  the  puppy  for  life. 
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though  he  has  punished  me  pretty  sufficiently^  by  the 
Lord  Harry. 

Capt,  Har,  I  don't  like  this  aflair  at  all,  and  tremble 
for  my  Sophia,  when  I  see  this  odd  soul  so  inveterate 
against  her. 

Gov,  [To  WooDViLLE.]  Well,  my  lad  !  do  you  know 
I  am  as  deep  in  all  your  secrets  as  your  favourite  vklet 
de  chambre  ? 

Wood,  I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 

Gov,  Pho,  pho,  pho !  keep  that  face  till  I  show  thee 
one  as  solemn  as  my  lord's.  Why  should  not  you  please 
yourself,  and  marry ^our  miss,  instead  of  your  father's? 

Both,  Astonishing! 

Crov,  Od,  if  you  turn  out  the  honest  fellow  I  take  yon 
for,  I  know  a  pretty  round  sum,  an  onion  and  a  black 
coat  may  one  day  or  other  entitle  you  to ;  so  never 
mind  Lord  Gravity's  resentment. 

Wood,  1  act  from  better  motives,  sir,  and  were  un^- 
worthy  your  wealth  could  it  tempt  me  to  disobey  the 
best  of  fathers. 

Gov.  [Passionateb/,']  Why  then  marry  Miss  Mortimer, 
and  oblige  him  :  take  a  back  seat  in  your  own  coach, 
get  a  family  of  pale-faced  brats,  born  with  ostrich 
feathers  on  their  heads ;  and  hate  away  a  long  life  with 
all  due  decorum! — Zounds,  here's  a  fellow  more  whim- 
sical than — even  myself. — Yesterday  you  would  have 
the  puss,  spite  pf  every  body ;  but,  you  no  sooner  find 
it  in  your  power  to  oblige  your  best  friepd,  by  bumourf 
ing  your  inclinations,  than,  lo !  you  are  taken  wjth  a 
most  violent  fit  of  duty  and  submission !— Od,  you  don't 
l^now  what  you  have  lost  by  it ! — ^But,  since  you  are 
bent  on  crossing  me,  I'll  cross  you,  and  once  for  all  too 
—My  secret  shall  henceforth  be  as  impenetrable  as  the 
philosopher's  stone. — Ay,  stare  as  you  please,  I'll  give 
yoi^  more  years  than  you  have  seei^  days  to  guess  it  iq. 
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Capt.  Hot,  What  this  uncle  of  our's  can  mean,  19 
quite  beyond  my  guess ! 

Wood.  What  signifies  seeking  to  expound  by  reason, 
actions  in  which  it  had  no  ^are  ?•— His  brain  is  indubit- 
ably touched!  But  Cecilia  lies  heavy  on  my  heart,  and 
excludes  every  oth«r  thought. 

Capt,  Har.  Time  may  explain  the  secret  of  that  letter, 
which,  I  will  lay  my  life,  she  despises : — A  woman  who 
did  not,  would  hare  kept  it  from  your  hands. 

Wood.  That^s  true,  indeed!— If  I  wrong  her,  and 
this  was  but  an  insult, — there  is  a  noble  sincerity  in  her 
own  letter  which  sets  suspicion  at  defiance.— If  he 
stumbled  on  one  word  of  truth  during  this  visit  the 
crisis  of  my  fate  approaches. — Oh,  wherever  thou  art,  if 
the  exalted  being  I  will  still  hope  my  Cecilia,  thoa 
shalt  know  I  have  at  least  deserved  thee !  [ExeurU. 


ACT  V. 

Scenfi  L'^A  mean  Room;  hoots,  bridles^  Sfc.  hanging  all 

round. 

BamoET  sittif^  very  moumjulfy,  her  fine  clothes  in  great 

disorder. A  table  by  her,  with  a  small  roll,  a  glass  of 

water,  an  old  dogs-ear'd  book,  and  a  bit  qf  looking^ 
glass. 

Brid.  Dear  heart !  dear  heart !  what  a  miserable  time 
have  I  passed !  and>  where  I  be  to  pass  my  whole  life, 
my  lord  here  only  knows! — I  have  not  much  stomach 
iadeed ;  neither  have  I  much  breakfast. 

[Eats  a  bit  qf  bread,  and  bursts  into  tears. 

Enter  the  Governor. 

Gov,  Had  I  more  sins  to  answer  for,  than  a  college  of 
Jesuits,  I  furely  expiate  them  all,  by  going  through  a 

G  2 
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purgatory  in  this  life  beyond  what  they  haTe  invented 
for  the  other. — ^This  vulgar  maux  of  mine  haunts  my 
imagination^  in  every  shape  but  that  I  hoped  to  see  her 
in ;  I  dare  hardly  trust  myself  to  speak  to  her! — Od^  I 
would  not  have  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  female  sex 
depend  upon  my  casting  vote,  while  lam  in  this  hu- 
mour. 

Brid.  Mercy  on  me  !  here's  that  cross  old  gentleman 
again  !  What  will  become  of  me? — ^Do,  pray,  strange 
sir !  be  so  generous  as  to  tell  me  what  is  next  to  be  done 
with  me  ? 

€rov.  Why,  just  whatever  I  please,  you  audacious 
baggage! — [Aside.]  Od,  now  I  think  on-t,  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  try  a  few  soft  words,  and  dive  into  all  the 
secrets  of  the  little  ignoramus. — Come,  suppose  I  had  a 
mind  to  grant  you  your  freedom,  how  would  you  re- 
quite me  ? 

Brid.  Dear  heart!  why  Pd  love  you  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Gov.  Zounds,  that'9  a  favour  I  could  very  readily 
dispense  with ; — and  yet  His  natural  to  the  poor  wench. 
— Ah !  if  thou  had'st  been  a  good  girl,  thou  had'st  been 
ia  happy  one. — Harkye,  miss!  confess  all  your  sins; 
that's  the  only  way  to  escape,  I  promise  you !  and,  if 
you  conceal  the  least,  I'll— — do,  I  don't  know  what  I'll 
do  to  you. 

Brid.  I  will,  I  will,  sir,  indeed,  as  I  hope  to  be 
married. 

Gov.  Married,  you  slut  1  bad  as  that  is,  it's  too  good 
for  you. — Come,  tell  me  all  your  adventures. — Describe 
the  behaviour  of  the  young  villain  who  seduced  you.— * 
Where  did  you  see  him  first  ? 
Brid.  Ugh,  Ugh, — at  church,  sir. 
Gov.  At  church,  quotha — a  pretty  place  to  commence 
an  intrigue  in  ! — and  how  long  was  it  before  you  came 
|o  this  admirable  agreement  ? 
,.  Brid,  Umh — Why — Sunday  was  Midsummer-eve, — 
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^nd  Sunday  after  was  niadam^s   wedding-day^ —and 
Monday  was  our  fair,  and    ■    ■ 

Croo.  Oh,  curse  your  long  histories ! — and,  what  then 
said  Woodville  ? 

Brid.  Oh  lord,  nothing  at  all — why,  it  warn't  he. 

Grov.  No!  —  [Ready  to  burst  with  passion.} -r-W ho, 
who,  who?  tell  me  that,  and  quite  distract  me  ! 
.   Brid.  Timothy  Hobbs,  'squire's  gardener. 

Gov.  An  absolute  clown. — [Walks  about,  halfgroan» 
ing  with  rage  and  disappointment.} — Who,  oh !  whp  would 
be  a  father? — I  could  laugh, — cry,— die, — with  shame 
and  anger ! — Since  the  man,  who  corrupted,  left  her 
only  one  virtue,  would  he  had  deprived  her  of  that  too! 
■—Oh,  that  she  had  but  skill  enough  to  lie  well ! 

Brid.  Whether  I  can  or  no,  TJl  never  speak  truth 
again,  that's  a  sure  thing !  What  do  I  get  by  it,  or  any 
poor  souls  of  the  female  kind  ? 

.  Grov.  I  am  incapable  of  thinking  !^-every  plan,  every 
resource,  thus  overturned. — I  must  be  wiser  than  all  the 
world ! — ^This  fool's  head  of  mine  must  take  to  teaching, 
truly  !  as  if  I  could  eradicate  thd  stamp  of  nature,  or 
regulate  the  senses  by  any  thing  but  reason .-^Don't 
pipe,  baggage,  to  me  1 — you  all  can  do  that,  when  too 
late: — when  I  have  considered  whether  I  shall  hang 
myself  or  not,  I'll  let  you  know  whether  I  shall  tuck 
you  up  along  with  me,  you  little  wretch,  you !      [Exit. 

Bridget  alone. 

Brid.  Well,  sure  I  have  at  last  guess'd  where  I  am 
shut  up  ! — it  must  be  Bedlam ;  for  the  old  gentleman  is 
pat  of  his  mind,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Enter  Vane. 

.  Vane.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  my  future  father-in-law  seems  to 
have  got  a  quietus  of  my  intended ;  and,  faith,  so  wou'd 
^y  man  who  was  not  in  love  with  a  certain  forty  thou- 
sand ; — to  be  sure,  in  plain  English,  she  is  a  glorious 
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mawkin!-    [To  her.]  Well,  madam^  how  are  yoa  pleased 
with  your  present  mode  of  living? 

Brid,  Living,  do  you  call  it  ? — I  think  'tis  only  starv- 
ing. Why,  1  shall  eat  my  way  through  the  walls  very 
shortly. 

Vane.  Faith,  miss,  they  use  you  biM;  so  so,  that's  the 
truth  on't :  and  T  must  repeat,  even  to  your  face,  what 
I  said  to  my  lord,  that  your  youth,  beauty,  and  accom- 
plishments^ deserve  a  better  fate. 

Brid,  Dear  heart!  Bedlam,  did  I  say  I  wa$  in  !  why, 
I  never  knew  a  more  sensibler,  genteeJer,  prettier  sort 
of  a  man  in  my  life.  [Aside,'] — I  am  sure,  sir,  if  I  was 
to  study  seven  years,  I  should  never  know  what  I  have 
done  to  discommode  them,  not  I. 

Vane»  Oh  lard,  my  dear!  only  what  is  done  every 
day  by  half  your  sex  without  punishment. — ^However, 
you  are  to  suffer  for  all,  it  seems.  You  see  your  fare 
for  life — a  dungeon,  coarse  rags,  and  the  same  hand- 
some allowance  of  bread  and  water  twice  a  day  ! 

Brid.  Oh,  dear  me ! — why  I  shall  be  an  otoray  in 
a  week ! 

Vane.  And  an  old  black  to  guard  you,  more  sulky 
and  hideous  than  those  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments. 

Brid.  Why,  sure  they  will  let  you  come  and  see  m0> 
sir?  I  shall  certainly  swound  away,  every  time  I  look 
at  that  nasty  old  black. 

Vine.  This  is  the  last  time  your  dungeon  (which 
your  presence  renders  a  palace  to  me)  will  ever  be 
open  to  one  visitor — unless — unless — I  cou'd  contrive-r* 
But  no,  it  would  be  my  ruin  ;  yet  who  wouldn't  ven- 
ture something  for  such  a  charming  creature  ?  You 
could  endear  even  ruin. — ^Tell  me,  then,  what  reward 
you  would  bestow  on  a  man  who  ventured  all  to  give 
you  freedom  ? 

Brid,  Nay,  I  don't  know ;  you're  such  a  dear  sweet 
soul,  I  shan't  stand  with  you  for  a  trifle. 
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'  'Tone,  Ahey !  miss  will  be  as  much  too  complying 
HI  ft  minute. — Well,  then,  my  dear!  I  must  marry  you, 
or  you  will  still  be  in  the  power  of  your  enemies. 

Brid.  Hey? — what?  do  I  hear  rightly ?.  marry  me? 
'^^[Aside.']  Why,  this  will  be  the  luckiest  day's  work 
I  ever  did  ! — Nay,  sir,  if  you  should  be  so  generous,  I 
hope  I  shall  live  to  make  you  amends. 

Vanc.^  {^Ande.]  The  ojily  amends  you  can  make  me, 
is  by  dying.— And  now,  my  dear !  I  will  own  to  you,  I 
have  the  license  in  my  pocket ;  and  my  lord,  as  eager 
as  myself — Our  chaplain  will  do  us  the  favour  with 
more  expedition  than  he  says  grace  before  meat!*— 
Well  done.  Vane !  egad,  thy  lucky  star  predominates ! 

[Asidc-^-iakea  her  arm, 

Brid,  Surely  my  locking  up  does  end  very  comical. 

[Exeunt,  arm  in  arm* 


Scene  11. — The  Drawing-room. 

Miss  Mortimer  and  Captain  Harcourt. 

Miss  Mor,  Wood vi lie  is  now  with  his  fether,  and 
both  in  the  decisive  mood. — Oh,  Charles!  as  the  mo- 
ment approaches  nearer,  ypur  influence  becomes  insen- 
sibly less  powerful : — the  frantic  fits  of  the  Goveraor ; 
the  solemn  absurdity  of  my  lord, — but,  above  all,  the 
behaviour  of  Woodville,  hurts  and  alarms  me  I — still 
cautious  not  to  offend  his  father,  he  had  tried  ev'ry 
way  to  extort  the  refusal  from  me ;  but,  by  a  pardon- 
able equivocation,  I  lefl;  him  hopeless,  and  assured  him 
I  should,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  obey  my  bene- 
factor— Why,  why  did  you  marry  one,  who  could  give 
yoQ  nothing  but  her  heart ! 

Capt.  Har,  I  shall  not  answer,  till  you  can  name  me 
%n  equivalent — Trust  to  my  management,  my  dear  So- 
phia.— I  still  flatter  myself,  one  storm  will  settle  the 
tenor  of  oi^r  lives — \i  not  j  while  acquitted  to  hejaven. 
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the  world,  and  ourselves,  we  may  struggle  with  spirit 
against  fortune ;  and  sometimes  owe  our  dearest  enjoy- 
ments to  her  fluciuations. 

Miss  Mar,  By  sentiments  Yike  these  you  won  my 
very  soul ;  and  to  retain  for  ever  a  heart  so  invaluahle, 
I  have  ventured  the  displeasure  of  my  benefactor :  but 
our  hearts  will  not  always  follow  the  lead  of  our  reason, 
nor,  when  I  consider  the  cause,  can  I  repent  the  devia- 
tion of  mine. 

Capt.  Har,  Think,  if  you  pity  yourself,  what  you  can 
give  to  Cecilia;  and  fortify  her  mind  against  too  strong 
a  sense  of  her  frailty  For  my  part,  I  must  watch  what*' 
ever  is  going  on. 

Miss  Mor,  So  you  leave  me  out  of  the  plot? — Well, 
if  it  ends  happily,  I  shall  be  contented  ;  and,  like  the 
world,  measuring  your  merit  by  your  success,  will  de- 
clare you  a  most  inimitable  schemer. — Adieu  ! 

Capt,  Har,  Nay,  stay  a  moment. 

Miss  Mor,  Not  for  the  world  5  for  here  comes  your 
uncle,  with  a  face  more  petrifying  than  Medusa's.  [Exit, 

Enter  the  Governor,  mming, 

€rov,  I  have  lived  fifty-eight  years,  five  months,  and 
certain  odd  days,  to  find  out  1  am  a  fool  at  last;  but  I 
will  live  as  many  more,  before  I  add  the  discovery  that 
I  am  a  knave  too. 

Capt,  Har.  What  the  devil  can  he  be  now  hatching? 
— mischief,  I  fear. 

Crov,  Dear  Fortune !  let  me  escape  this  once  undis- 
covered, and  I  compound  for  all  the  rest. — Charles,  the 
news  of  the  house  ?  for  the  politics  of  this  family  are 
employment  for  ev'ry  individual  in  it. 

Capt.  Har,  Bella,  horrida  bella,  sir ! — My  lord  is  de- 
termined to  bring  his  son's  duty  to  an  immediate  test— 
[Aside,]  Thanks  to  his  friend's  schemes  and  his  mis- 
tress's beauty ! 

Gov,    What   poor  malicious  wretches  are  we  by 
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nature ! — Zounds,  if  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
rejoice  at  thinking  every  one  here  will  be  as  mortified 
and  disappointed,  as  a  certain  person  that  shall  be 
name]es8.---So,  so,  here  they  come,  faith,  to  argue  the 
point  in  open  court. 

Enter  Lord  Glenmore,  followed  by  Woodyille. 

Lord  G.  Without  this  proof  of  your  obedience,  all 
yon  can  urge,  sir,  is  ineffectual. 

Wood.  While  obedience  was  possible,  I  never  swervM, 
my  lord  ;  but,  when  you  command  me  to  make  myself 
wretched,  a  superior  duty  cancels  that :— already  hound 
by  a  voluntary,  an  everlasting  vow,  I  caimot  break  it 
without  offending  heaven,  nor  keep  it  without  oiF(^nd- 
i»g  you. 

God,  [Aside,']  What's  this  ? — Chopped  about  again ! 

Wood.  Did  you  once  know  the  incomparable  merits 
of  my  love,  even  your  lordship's  prejudices  must  give 
way  to  your  reason. 

Lord  G.  Mere  dotage. — Doesn't  her  conduct  equally 
evince  her  folly  and  depravity  ? 

Wood.  Cover'd,  as  I  ought  to  be,  with  confusion  and 
remorse,  I  will  own  she  was  seduced  and  deceived. 

Gov.  [Aside]  Ah,  poor  boy ! — one  of  the  two  was 
woefully  deceived,  sure  enough. 

Lard  G,  Oh,  your  conscience  may  be  very  easy  on 
that  account;  it  could  not  require  much  art  te  deceive 
svch  an  idiot. 

Gov.  No,  no,  my  lord !  Why  paint  the  devil  blacker 
than  he  is?  Not  an  idiot,  neither. 

9^od.  Sir,  my  father's  freedom  of  speech  I  must 
endure ; — but  your's 

Goo.  You  must  endure  too,  young  sir,  or  I  shall  bite 
my  tongue  off. 

Wood.  But,  my  lord,  that  dear  unhappy  girl  is  no 
longer  a  subject  of  debase. — She  evidently  proves  her 
merit  by  her  flight. 
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Lord  G.  Would  you  make  a  virtue  from  not  doing 
ill,  when  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power? — Woodvillel  I 
was  once  weak  enough  to  believe  indulgence  the  surest 
way  of  obtaining  your  duty  and  esteem.  My  eyes  are 
at  last  opened — Miss  Mortimer  is  worthy  a  better  husf 
band  ;  but  you  are  her's,  or  no  son  of  mine. — I  solemnly 
promised  this  to  her  dying  father,  and  will  acquit  my- 
self at  all  events. 

Wood»  Can  you  resolve  to  sacrifice  me  to  a  promise 
made  before  we  could  judge  of  each  other  ? — You  never 
felt,  sir,  the  compulsion  you  practise. — Will  you  dis- 
solve the  first  band  of  morality ;  and  see  your  highly- 
estimated  title  end  in  me?  for  never  will  I  on  these 
terms  continue  it. 

Lord  G,  I  almost  wish  I  never  had  continued  it.— • 
[Walks  in  anger.]  I  am  determined,  Woodville!  and 
nothing  but  Miss  Mortimer's  refusal  can  break  the 
match. 

Wood.  I  shall  not  put  that  in  her  power,  my  lord< 
Permit  me  to  tell  you,  no  son  was  ever  more  sensible 
of  a  father's  kindness :  but,  if  I  can  purchase  its  conti-* 
nuance  only  with  my  honour  and  my  happiness,  it 
would  be  too  dearly  bought. 

Lord  G.  'Tis  well,  sir. — I  have  listened  to  you  suffi- 
ciently. Now  hear  me.  Know,  this  worthless  wretch 
you  prefer  to  your  duty,  is  in  my  power;  nay,  in  thit 
house. 

CapL  Har,  [Aside,]  The  devil  she  is !  How  in  th« 
name  of  ill-luck  should  he  find  that  out? — My  fine 
scheme  entirely  blown  up,  by  Jupiter  1 

Wood.  Why  play  thus  upon  me,  my  lord'?— -Her 
letter 

Lord  G,  What,  has  she  wrote  to  you?— That  I 
was  not  aware  of,  nor  indeed  suspected  she  could 
write. 

Gov.  No,  not  so  ignorant  as  that  neither.  I  ordered 
she  should  write  too ! 
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natural  intelligence.  Just  when  I  was  saying  a  thou- 
sand civil  things  to  myself  on  my  success,  to  have  my 
mine  sprung  before  my  eyes  by  the  enemy ;  and  in- 
stead of  serving  my  friend  and  myself,  become  a  mere 
tool  to  old  Gravity's  revenge  !     Pshaw !   however,  we 

must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter. ^Woodville, 

what  do'st  mean  to  do,  man  ? 

Wood.  Let  them  produce  my  Cecilia! — I  will  then 
seize  and  protect  her  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life. 

Capt,  Har,  And  I  will  assist  you  to  the  last  moment 
of  mine. 

Wood.  My  generous  cousin  !  this  is  indeed  friendship. 

Capt,  Har.  Not  so  very  generous,  if  you  knew  all. 

« Re-enter  Lord  Glenmore  and  the  Governor,  with  Bridget 
holding  a  handkerchitf  to  her  eyes,  Vane  followir^; 
W ooDviLLE  Jlies  and  clasps  her  in  his  arms  ;  Harcourt 
takes  her  hand. 

Wood,  My  love  !  my  life  ! — Do  I  once  again  behold 
thee? — Fear  nothing! — you  here  are  safe  from  all  the 
world  !— Will  you  not  bless  me  with  one  look  ? 

Brid.  [Looking  at  him  and  Hakcovrt  with  ridicuhiu 
distress.]  Oh,  dear  me ! 

Lord  G.  I  have  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  marry, 
sir,  otherwise  you  may  take  her. 

Wood.  Take  her! — What  poor  farce  is  this? 

Cgpt.  Har.  Hey-day  !  more  incomprehensibilities. 

Vane.  [Aside.]  Now  for  the  6clairci8sement-»-stncei 
if*  the  Governor  doesn't  acknowledge  her  in  his  first 
rage  and  confusion,  I  may  never  be  able  to  make  him ! 
—I  humbly  hope  Mr.  Woodville  will  pardon  me,  if, 
with  her  own  consent  and  my  lord's,  /  this  morning 
xnarried  this  young  lady. 

Gov,    Zounds,  you  dog,  what's  that?»-^ott  married 
her? — Why,  how  did  you  dare?— And  you  too,  my 
lord  ! — ^what  the  devil,  did  you  consent  to  this  ? 
.   Vane.  Believe  me>  sir,  I  didn't  then  know  she  wa^ 
your  daughter. 
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Wood.  I  dream,  surely  ! — that  lady  your  choice  ? — 
four's  T 

Lord  G,  Ungrateful  son  !  had  such  been  your*s 

Wood,  Why,  this  very  angel  is  mine — my  Cecilia, 
ny  first,  my  only  Jove  ! 

Lord  G,  How ! 

Cec.  Yes,  my  lord  I — you  now  know  the  unhappy 
ibject  at  once  of  your  resentment,  contempt,  and  admi- 
ation ! — My  own  misfortunes  I  had  learnt  to  bear,  but 
hose  of  Woodville  overpower  me  ! — I  deliver  myself 
p  to  your  justice;  content  to  be  ev'ry  way  his  victim, 
3  I  am  not  his  ruin. 

Lord  G.  But  to  find  you  in  this  house 

Cec.  Your  generous  nephew,  and  the  amiable  Miss 
lortimer,  distinguished  me  with  the  only  asylum  could 
lelter  me  from  your  son  ! 

Lord  G.     They    distinguished    themselves! Oh, 

Voodville  !  did  I  think,  an  hour  ago,  I  rould  be  more 
ngry  with  you?  —  How  durst  you  warp  a  mind  so 
oble  ? 

Wood.  It  is  a  crime  my  life  cannot  expiate, — ^yet,  if 
le  sincerest  anguish 

Lord  G.  I  have  one  act  of  justice  still  in  my  power; 
-my  prejudice  in  favour  of  birth,  and  even  a  stronger 

rejudice,  is  corrected    by  this  lovely  girl : of  her 

oodness  of  heart,  and  greatness  of  mind,  I  have  had  in- 
dntestible  proofs,  and,  if  I  thought  you,  Frank- 

Cec.  Yet  stay,  my  lord  !  nor  kill  me  with  too  much 
indness. — Once  your  generosity  might  have  madeuie 
appy,  now  only  miserable. — My  reason,  my  pride, 
ay,  even  my  love,  induces  me  to  refuse,  as  the  only  way 
)  prove  I  deserve  him ! — he  has  taught  me  to  know  the 
^orld  too  late,  nor  will  I  retort  on  him  the  contempt  I 
ave  incurred. — Mr.  Woodville  will  tell  you  whether 
have  not  solemnly  vow'd 

Wood.  Not  to  accept  me  without  the  consent  of  both 
ithers;  and  if  mine  consents,  what  doubt- 

H  2 
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Governor,  without. 
Stop  that  old  man !  stop  that  mad  parson  !  stop  him ! 

Grey,  without. 

Nothing  shall  stop  me  in  pursuit  of  my [^Enters,] 

Ha!  she  is — she  is  here  indeed!     Providence  has  at 
Length  directed  me  to  her.  [Runs  to  Cecilia. 

.    Cec,  My  father!  covered  with  shame,  let  me  sink 
before  you. 
i   Lord  G,  and  Capt.  Har,   Her  father  ! 

Enter  Governor. 

Grey,  Rise,  my  glorious  girl  1  rise,  purified  and  for- 
given! Rise  to  pity,  with  me,  the  weak  minds  that 
know  not  all  thy  value,  and  venerate  the  noble  ones 
that  do. 

Gov,  Hey !  is  it  possible  ?  Grey,  is  this  my 

Grey,  Yes,  sir;  this  is  your  Cecilia,  my  Cecilia,  the 
object  of  your  avowed  rejection  and  contempt! 

Gov,  Rejection  and  contempt !  Stand  out  of  the  way 
— let  me  embrace  my  daughter — let  me  take  her  once 
more  to  my  heart.  [Runs  and  embraces  her. 

Lord  G,   His  daughter  ! 

Crov,  Yes,  my  friend,  this  is  really  my  daughter— 
my  own  Cecilia,  as  sure  as  I  am  an  old  fool  after  being 
a  young  one.  This  good  girl  has  a  right  to  call  me  by 
the  name  of  father — hasn't  she.  Grey  ? — Why,  my  lord, 
this  is  the  very  parson  I  told  you  of! — {Taking  Cecilia's 
arm  under  his,'^  And  nfftjo,  young  sir,  what  do  you  say 
to  your  uncle's  freaks  ? 

Wood,  Say,  sir  ? — that  had  you  ten  thousand  such,  I 
would  go  through  a  patriarchal  servitude,  in  hopes  of 
Cecilia's  hand  for  my  reward. 

Goo.  And,  had  I  ten  millions  of  money,  and  this 
only  girl,  thou  should'st  have  her,  and  that,  too,  for 
thy  noble  freedom  I— -And  what  says  my  Cecilia  to  her 
father's  first  gift  ? 
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Cec.  ABtonishment  and  pleasure  leave,  me  hardly 
power,  to  say,  that  a  disobedience  to  you,  sir,  would 
only  double  my  fault;  nor  to  worship  that  heaven, 
which  has  led  me  through  such  a  trial  to  such  a  re- 
ward ! — ^Take  all  I  have  left  myself  to  give  you,  Wood- 
ville,  in  my  hand. 

[WooDviLLE  kisses  first  her  hand,  and  then  herseif. 
Gre^.    Now  let  me  die,  my  darling  child !  since  I 
have  seen  thee,  once  more,  innocent  and  happy. 

Gov,  And  now,  kiss  me,  my  Cecilia  ! — Kiss  me ! — 
Od !  Miss  Mortimer  shall  kiss  me  too,  for  loving  my 
poor  girl  here ! — Kiss  me,  all  of  you,  old  and  young  ! 
men,  women,  and  children ! — Od,  I  am  so  overjoyed, 

I  dread  the  consequences. D'ye  hear,  there? — 

Fetch  me  a  surgeon  and  a  bottle  of  wine !  —I  must  both 
empty  and  fill  my  veins  on  this  occasion  !-^Zooks,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  frisk  it  merrily  in  defiance  of 
the  gout,  and  take  that  cursed  vixen  below,  whoever 
she  is,  for  my  partner ! 

Lord  G,  Methinks  all  seem  rewarded,  but  my  poor 
Sophia,  here  !  and  her  protection  of  Cecilia  deserves  the 
highest  recompence ! — But  whenever,  my  dear,  you  can 
present  me  the  husband  of  your  choice,  I  will  present 
him  with  a  fortune  fit  for  my  daughter. 

€rOD,  Protect  Cecilia  ! — Od  !  she  is  a  good  girl,  and 
a  charming  girl,  and  I  honour  the  very  tip  of  her  fea- 
thers now  ! — If  she  could  but  fancy  our  Charles,  I'd 
throw  in  something  pretty  on  his  side,  I  promise  you. 

Miss  Mor.  Frankness  is  the  fashion. — What  would 
you  say,  sir,  and  you,  my  lord,  if  I  had  fancied  your 
Charles  so  much,  as  to  make  him  mine  already  ? 

Cror.  Hey-day !  more  discoveries! — How's  this,  boy  ? 

Ckipt,  Har.  Even  so,  sir,  indeed. 

Lord  G.  It  completes  my  satisfaction. 

Gov.  Od,  brother !  who'd  have  thought  you  in  th« 
right  all  the  while  ? — We'll  never  separate  again,  by 
the  Lord  Harry !  but  knock  down  our  Welch  friend's  old 
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house,  and  raise  him  one  on  the  ruins,  large  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  family  of  us,  where  he  shall  reign 
sole  sovereign  over  all  our  future  little  Wood vi lies  and 
Cecilias. 

CUc.  Oppressed  with  wonder,  pleasure,  gratitude,  I 
must  endeavour  to  forgive  myself,  when  heaven  thus 
graciously  proves  its  forgiveness,  in  allying  me  to  every 
human  being  my  heart  distinguishes. 

Ctrey,  Yes,  my  Cecilia,  you  may  believe  him,  who 
never  gave  you  a  bad  lesson,  that  you  are  now  most 
truly  entitled  to  esteem  ;  since  it  requires  a  far  greater 
exertion  to  stop  your  course  down  the  hill  of  vice,  than 
to  toil  slowly  up  toward  virtue. 


THE  END. 
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THE 

CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE. 


ACT  I. 


Scene  I, — A  Room  in  Sterling's  Hatue. 

Miss  Fanny  and  Betty,  meeting. 

Betty.  [Running  in.]  Ma'am  !  Miss  Fanny  !  Ma'am  f 

Fanny.   What's  the  matter,  Betty  ? 

Betty.  Oh,  la !  ma'am !  as  sure  as  I  am  alive,  here  is 
your  husband— I  saw  him  crossing  the  court-yard  in 
his  boots. 

Foamy.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.— —But  pray,  now,  my 
dear  Betty,  be  cautious.  Don't  mention  that  word 
again  on  any  account.  You  know,  we  have  agreed 
never  to  drop  any  expressions  of  that  sort,  for  fear  of 
an  accident 

Betty.  Dear  ma'am*  you  may  depend  upon  me. 
There  is  not  a  more  trustier  creature  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  than  I  am.  Though  I  say  it,  I  am  as  secret  as 
the  grave-— and  if  it  is  never  told  till  I  tell  it,  it  may 
remain  untold  till  doom's-day  for  Belty. 

Fasnny.  I  know  you  are  faithful — but  in  our  circum- 
stances we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Bdtty.  Very  true,  ma'am  !  and  yet  I  vow  and  protest, 
there's  more  plague  than  pleasure  with  a  secret ;  espe- 
cially if  a  body  mayn't  mention  it  to  four  or  five  of 
one's  particular  acquaintance. 
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Fawny,  Do  but  keep  this  secret  a  little  while  longer, 
and  then,  I  hope,  you  may  mention  it  to  any  body. — 
Mr.  Lovewell  will  acquaint  the  family  with  the  nature 
of  our  situation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Betty.  The  sooner  the  better,  I  believe :  for  if  he  does 
not  tell  it,  there's  a  little  tell-tale,  I  know  of,  will  come 
and  tell  it  for  him. 

Fanmf.  Fie,  Betty  !  [BluMng, 

Betty.  Ah !  you  may  well  blush.    But  you're  not  so 

sick,  and  so  pale,  and  so  wan,  and  so  many  qualms 

Fanmf.  Have  done !  I  shall  be  quite  angry  with  you. 

Betty,  Angry — Bless  the  dear  puppet !  I  am  sure  I 

shall  love  it  as  much  as  if  it  was  my  own. — I  meant  no 

harm,  heavens  knows. 

Fanmf,  Well,  say  no  more  of  this — it  makes  roe  un- 
easy.— All  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is,  to  be  faithiiil  and 
secret,  and  not  to  reveal  this  matter,  till  we  disclose  it 
to  the  fflimily  ourselves. 

Betty.  Me  reveal  it !— If  I  say  a  word,  1  wish  I  may 
be  burned.  I  would  not  do  you  any  harm  for  the  World 
— and  as  for  Mr.  Lovewell,  I  am  sure  I  have  loved  the 
dear  gentleman  ever  since  he  got  a  tide-waiter's  place 
for  my  brother. — But  let  me  tell  you  both,  yon  must 
leave  off  your  soft  looks  to  each  other,  and  your  whis- 
pers, and  your  glances,  and  your  always  sitting  next  to 
one  another  at  dinner,  and  your  long  walks  together  in 
the  evening. — For  my  part,  if  I  had  not  been  in  the 
secret,  I  should  have  known  you  were  a  pair  of  lovers 
at  least,  if  not  man  and  wife,  as— 

Fanny.  See  there  now,  again  !   Pray  be  careful. 
Bttty.  Well,  welt'— nobody  hears  me.-»Man  and  wife 
—I'll  say  no  more. — ^What  I  tell  you  is  very  true  for 

all  that 

LofoewelU   [Calling  xmthin^  William ! 

Betty.  Hark  1  I  hear  your  husband 

Fanny.  What! 

Betty.  I  say,  here  comes  Mr.  Lovewell.^-Mind  the 
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caiitioa  I  give  you— I'll  be  whipped,  now,  if  you  are 
not  the  first  person  he  sees  or  speaks  to  in  the  family. 
However^  if  you  choose  it,  it's  nothing  at  all  to  me — as 
yoti  sow,  so  you  must  reap— as  yofi  brew,  so  yon  must 
bake. — I'll  e'en  slip  down  the  back-stairs  and  leave  you 
together.  [Exii. 

Vcmmf,  I  see,  I  see,  I  shall  itever  have  a  moment's 
ease,  till  our  marriage  is  made  public.  New  distresses 
ctiwd  in  uppn  me  every  day.  The  solicitude  of  my 
mind  sinks  my  spirits,  preys  upon  my  health,  and  de- 
stroys every  comfort  of  my  life.  It  shall  be  revealed, 
let  what  will  be  the  consequence. 

EnUT  LOYEWELL. 

Lone.  My  love !— How's  this  ? — In  tears  .'—Indeed 
this  is  too  much.  You  promised  me  to  support  your 
spirits,  and  to  wait  the  determination  of  our  fortune 
Ttith  patience.  For  my  sake,  for  your  own,  be  com- 
forted !  Why  will  you  study  to  add  to  our  uneasiness' 
afbd  perplexity  ? 

Fanmf,  Oh,  Mr.  Lovewell,  the  indelicacy  of  a  secret 
marriage  grows  every  day  more  and  more  shocking  to 
me.  I  walk  about  the  house  like  a  guilty  wretch  :  I 
imagine  myself  the  object  of  the  suspicion  of  the  whole 
family ;  and  am  under  the  perpetual  terrors  of  a  shame- 
ful detection. 

Love.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  to  blame.  The  ami- 
able delicacy  of  your  temper,  and  your  quick  sensibi- 
lity, only  serve  to  make  you  unhappy.— -To  clear  up 
this  afiair  properly  to  Mr.  Sterling,  is  the  continual 
employment  of  my  thoughts.  Every  thing  now  is  in 
a  h\f  train*  It  begins  to  grow  ripe  for  a  discovery ; 
and  I  have  no  douot  of  its  concluding  to  the  satisfaction 
of  ourselves,  of  your  father,  and  the  whole  family. 

Fanmf,  End  how  it  will,  I  am  resolv'd  it  shall  end 
soon — very  soon.  I  would  not  live  another  week  in  this 
>gony  of  mind  to  be  mistress  of  the  universe. 

TOL.  III.  « 
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.  Love^  Do  not  be  too  violent  neither.  Do  not  let  nt 
disturb  the  joy  of  your  sister'R  marriage  with  the  tumult 
this  matter  may  occasion  !-*I  have  brought  letters  from 
Lord  Ogleby  and  Sir  John  Melvil  to  Mr.  Sterh'ng. 
They  will  be  here  this  evening — and,  I  dare  say,  with* 
in  this  hour. 

Faw^.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
Love.  Why  so  ? 

Faivty.  No  matter-— only  let  us  disclose  our  marriagt 
immediately ! 

Love.  As  soon  as  possible. 
Fanny.  But  directly. 

Love,  In  a  few  days,  you  may  depend  on  it. 
Fanw/.  To-night — or  to-morrow  morning. 
Love,  That,  1  fear,  will  be  impracticable. 
Fanny.   Nay,  but  you  must. 
Love,   Must!     Why? 

Fanny,  Indeed  you  must — I  have  the  most  alarmiag' 
reasons  for  it 

Love.  Alarming,  indeed !   for  they  alarm  me,  even 
before  I  am  acquamted  with  them — What  are  they  \ 
Fanny.   I  cannot  tell  you. 
Lo/oe.  Not  tell  me  ? 

Fanny.  Not  at  present.    When  all  is  settled,  you  shall 
•  be  acquainted  with  every  thinjr. 

Lore.  Sorrv  thev  are  coiniiii'  ! — Must  be  discovered ! 
•-«What  can  this  mean  ?  Is  it  possible  you  can  have 
any  reasons  that  need  be  concealed  from  me  ? 

Fanmf.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  conjectures— 
but  rest  a>sur'd,  that  though  you  are  unable  to  divine 
the  cause,  the  con.>equence  of  a  discovery,  be  it  what 
it  will,  cannot  be  attended  with  half  ^e  miseries  of  the 
presejat  interval. 

Lore.  You  pot  me  upon  the  rack — I  would  do  any 
thing  to  make  you  easy. — But  you  know  your  father's 
temper — Money  (you  will  excuse  my  frankness)  is  the 
spring  of  all  his  actions,  which  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
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acquiring  nobility  or  magnificence,  can  ever  make  him 
forego — and  these  he  thinks  his  money  will  purchase. 

Yon   know,  too,  your  aunt\   Mrs.  Heidelberg's, 

notions  of  the  splendour  of  high  life;  her  contempt  for 
every  thing  that  does  not  relish  of  what  she  calls 
quality;  and  that  from  the  vast  fortune  in  her  hands^ 
by  her  late  husband,  she  absolutely  governs  Mr.  Stir- 
ling and  the  whole  family.  Now  if  they  should  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  affair  too  abruptly,  they  might, 
perhaps,  be  incensed  beyond  all  hopes  of  reconcilia- 
tion< 

Fawnf,  Manage  it  your  own  way.     I  am  persuaded. 

LosDc,  But  in  the  meantime  make  yourself  easy. 

Fawiy,  As  easy  as  I  can,  I  will. — We  had  better  not 
remain  together  any  longer  at  present. — Think  of  this 
business,  and  let  me  know  how  you  proceed. 

LofDc.  Depend  on  my  care  !  But,  pray,  be  cheerf\il. 

Fanmf.  I  will. 

Enter  Sterling,  qs  she  is  going  out, 

SierL  Hey-day  !  who  have  we  got  here  ? 

Fanny.  [Caroused,]  Mr.  Lovewell,  sir. 

Sterl.  And  where  are  you  going,  hussy? 

Pamty.   To  my  sister's  chamber,  sir.  [Exii. 

Sterl,  Ah,  Lovewell !  What !  always  getting  my 
foolish  girl  yonder  into  a  corner  ? — Well — well — let  us 
but  once  see  her  eldest  sister  fast  married  to  Sir  John 
Melvil^  we'll  soon  provide  a  good  husband  for  Fanny,  I 
warrant  vou. 

L&ve,  Would  to  heaven,  sir,  you  would  provide  her 
one  of  my  recommendation  ! 

Sierl,   Yourself!  eh,  Lovewell? 

Love,  With  your  pleasure,  sir. 

SierL  Mighty  well ! 

Low,  And  I  flatter  myself,  that  such  a  proposal  would 
rat  be  very  disagreeable  to  Miss  Fanny. 

ISierl,  ^Better  and  better ! 
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Looe.  And  if  I  could  but  obtain  your  consent^  sir—: — 
Sterl.  What !  you  marry  Fanny  ? — no — no— that  will 

never  do,  Lovewell! You're  a  good, boy,  to  be  sure 

— I  have  a  great  value  for  you but  can't  think  of 

you  for  a  son-in-law. ^There's  qo  stuff  in  the  case; 

no  money,  Lovewell ! 

Love.  My  pretensions  to  fortune,  indeed,  are  but  mo- 
derate ;  but  though  not  equal  to  splendour,  sufficient 
to  keep  us  above  distress. — Add  to  which,,  that  I  hope 
by  diligence  to  increase  it-r-and  have  love,  honour—— 
SterL  But  not  the  stuff,  Lovewell! — Add  one  little 
round  0  to  the  sum  total  of  your  fortune,  and  that  will 
be  the  finest  thing  you  can  say  to  me. — You  know  I've 
a  regard  for  you — would  do  any  thing  to  serve  you— 

any  thing  on  the  footing  of  friendship-^ — but 

Laoe,  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  friendship,  sir, 
be  assured,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  I  should 
rate  your  friendship  so  highly. 

Sterl,  Psha !  psha !  that's  another  thing,  you  know. — 
Where  money  or  interest  is  concerned,  friendship  is 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

i  ore.  But  w  here  the  happiness  of  a  daughter  is  at 
stake,  you  would  not  scruple,  sure,  to  sacrifice  a  little 
to  her  inclinations. 

SterL  Inclinations!  why,  you  would  not  persuade 
me,  that  the  girl  is  in  love  with  you— eh,  Lovewell  > 

Love.  I  cannot  absolutely  answer  for  Miss  Fanny,  sir; 
but  am  sure  that  the  chief  happiness  or  misery  of  jaj 
life  depends  entirely  upon  her. 

.  Sterl.  W  hy,  indeed,  now  if  your  kinsman,  liord 
Ogleby,  would  come  down  handsomely  for  you — ^bot 
that's  impossible — No,  no, — ^'twill  never  do — I  must 
hear  no  more  of  this — Come,  Lovewell,  promise  me  that 
I  shall  hear  no  more  of  this. 

t  Lofoc,  [HesUatmg.'l  I  am  afnid,  »r,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  my  word  with  you,  if  I  did  promise 
vou. 
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Sierl.  Why,  you  would  not  offer  to  marry  her  with* 
mt  my  consent !  would  you,  Lovewell  ? 

Love  Marry  her,  sir !  [Confused, 

Sierl.  Ay,  marry  her,  sir !— I  know  Tery  well,  that 
I  warm  speech  or  two  from  such  a  dangerous  young 
park  as  you  are  would  go  much  further  towards  per* 
oading  a  silly  girl  to  do  what  she  has  more  than  a 
Donth's  mind  to  do,  than  twenty  grave  lectures  from 
aibers  or  mothers,  or  undes  or  aunts,  to  prevent  her. 
ini  you  would  not,  sure,  be  such  a  base  fellow,  such  a 
reacherous  young'  rogue,  as  to  seduce  my  daughter's 
Sections,  and  destroy  the  peace  of  my  family  in  that 
aanner. — I  must  insist  on  it,  that  you  give  me  your 
vord  not  to  marry  her  without  my  consent. 

Lave.  Sir — I — I — as  to  that — I — I — beg,  sir,— 
i^ray,  sir,  excuse  me  on  this  subject  at  pre^nt. 

^erl.  Promise  then,  that  you  will  carry  this  matter 
10  further  without  my  approbation. 

Love.  You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  that  it  shall  go  no 
nrther. 

Sierl.  Well — well — that's  enough— Pll  take  care  of 
)e  rest,  I  warrant  you. — Come,  come,  let's  have  done 
ith  this  nonsense ! — What's  doing  in  town  ? — Any 
ews  upon  X^hange  ? 

Ltwe.  Nothing  material. 

SierL  Have  you  seen,  the  currants,  the  soap,  and 
ladeira,  safe  in  the  warehouse !  Have  you  compared 
le  goods  with  the  invoice  and  bills  of  lading,  and  are 
ley  all  right  ? 

Love.  They  are,  sir. 

Sieri.  And  how  are  stocks  ? 

Love.  Fell  one  and  a  half  this  morning. 

Sierl.  Well,  well—some  good  news  from  America, 
id  they'll  be  up  again. — But  how  are  Lord  Ogleby 
ad  Sir  John  Melvil  ?-— when  are  we  to  expect  them  ? 

Lone.  Very  soon,  sin     I  came  on  purpose  to  bring* 

I  2 
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you  their  commands.  Here  are  letters  from  both  of 
them.  IGioing  letters 

.  SterL  Let  me  see — let  me  see — ^'Slife^  how  his  lord- 
ship's letter  is  perfumed! — It  takes  my  breath  away. 
{^Opening  i>.]  And  French  paper  too ! — with  a  slippery 
gloss  on  it  that  dazzles  one's  eyes.       ■  My  dear  Mf, 

Surling. [Reading,]    Mercy  on  me!    his  lordship 

writes  a  worse  hand  than  a  boy  at  his  exercise.— But 

how's  this? — Eh! With  you  to-night — -^[lUading,] 

Lawyers  to-morrow  morning. — : — To-night ! — that's  sud- 
den, indeed,  i Where's  my  sister  Heidelberg?  She 
should  know  of  this  immediately. — Here,  John !  Harry! 
Thomas !  [Gi//tii^  the  Servants.]  Harkye^  Lovewell ! 

Lox?e,  Sir. 

SterL  Mind  now,  how  Pll  entertain  his  lordship  and 
Sir  John — We'll  show  your  fellows  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town  how  we  live  in  the  city — ^They  shall  eat  gold 

— and  drink  gold — and  lie  in  gold. Here,  Cook! 

Butler!  [(ai/ii^.]  What  signifies  your  birth^  and  edu- 
cation, and  titles !— Money,  money! — that's  the  stuff 
that  makes  the  great  man  in  this  country. 

Love.  Very  true,  sir. 

SterL  True,  sir ! — Why  then,  have  done  with  your 
nonsence  of  love  and  matrimony.  You're  not  rich 
enough  to  think  of  a  wife  yet.  A  man  of  business 
should  mind  nothing  but  his  business.^-— Where  are 
these  fellows? — John!  Thomas! — [CaUing.]  Get  an 
estate,  and  a  wife  will  follow  of  course. ^Ah,  Love- 
well  !  an  English  merchant  is  the  most  respectable 
character  in  the  universe. — 'Slife,  man,  a  rich  English 
merchant  may  make  himself  a  match,  for  the  daughter 
of  a  nabob.— •Where  are  all  my  rascals? — Here, 
William  ! [Eiii,  adlmg. 

Love.  So — as  I  suspected. Quite  averse  to   the 

match,  and  likely  to  receive  the  news  of  it  with  great 

displeasure. What's  best  to  be  done  ? ^Let  me  see 

— Suppose  I  get  Sir  John  Melvil  to  interest  himadf  in 
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this  afiair,  He  may  mention  it  to  Lord  Ogleby  with  a 
better  grace  than  I  can,  and  more  probably  prevail  on 
him  to  interfere  in  it.  I  can  open  my  mind  also  more 
freely  to  Sir  John.  He  told  me;  when  I  lefl  him  in 
town,  that  he  had  something  of  consequence  to  com- 
manicate,  and  that  I  could  be  of  use  to  him.  I  am  glad 
of  it :  for  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  me,  and  the 
lervice  I  may  do  him,  will  ensure  me  his  good  offices. 
.  Poor  Fanny !  it  hurts  me  to  see  her  so  uneasy,  and 
her  making  a  mystery  of  the  cause  adds  to  my  anxiety. 
*— -Something  must  be  done  upon  her  account ;  for,  at 
all  events,  her  solicitude  shall  be  removed.  {Exit, 


Scene  II. — Another  Apartment, 
Enter  Miss  Sterling  and  Miss  Fanny. 

Miu  Sierl,  O,  my  dear  sister,  say  no  more ! — This 
js  downright  hypocrisy. — You  shall  never  convince 
me  that  you  don't  envy  me  beyond  measure. — Well, 
after  all,  it  is  extremely  naturalr— It  is  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  you. 

Fa^y.  Indeed,  sister,  you  have  no  cause. 

JUiss  SterL  And  you  really  pretend  not  to  envy  me  ? 

Fanny*  Not  in  the  least. 

'Miss  SterL  And  you  don't  in  the  least  wish  that  you 
was  just  in  my  situation  ? 

Fanny.  No,  indeed^  I  don't.     Why  should  I  ? 

Miss  SterL  Why  should  you  ?  What !  on  the  brink 
of  marriage,  fortune,  title — But  I  had  forgot — There's 
that  dear  sweet  creature  Mr.  Lovewell  in  the  case. — 
You  would  npt  break  your  faith  with  your  true  love 
DOW  for  the  world,  I  warrant  you. 

Fanny'  Mr.  Lovewell ! — always  Mr.  Lovewell  !— 
Lord,  what  signifies  Mr.  Lovewell,  sister  ? 

Mist  SierL  Pretty  peevish  soul ! — O,  my  dear  grave. 
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romantic  sister  !--a  perfect  philosopher  in  petticoats i 
Love  and  a  cottage!— eh,  Fanny— Ah,  give  me  indif-     | 
ference  and  a  coach  and  six !  i 

JFanny.  And  why  aot  a  coach  and  six  wi^ont  the 
indifference  ?— But,  pray,  virhen  is  this  happy  marriige 
of  yours  to  be  celebrated  ?  I  long  to  give  you  joy.  . 

Miss  Sierl.  In  a  day  or  two — ^I  cannot  tdl  exactly-?- 
Oh!  my  dear  sister! — I  must  mortify  her  a  Ut*j€: 
lAside.']  I  know  you  have  a  pretty  taste.  Pray  giw 
me  your  opinion  of  my  jeweb. — How  do  you  likti^ 
style  of  this  esclavage  ?  iShawingjeufek 

Faany.  Extremely  handsome,  indeed,  and  well  feot 

cied. 

Miss  SterL  What  d'ye  think  of  these  bracelets?  I 
shall  have  a  miniature  of  my  father  set  round  with 
diamonds,  to  one,  and  Sir  John's  to  the  other. — And 
this  pair  of  ear-rings! — set  transparent! — ^Here,  the 
tops,  you  see,  will  take  off,  to  wear  in  a  morning,  or  ia 
an  undress — how  d'ye  like  them }  [Shows  jeuxk, 

Fammf,  Very  much,  I  assure  you — Bless  me,  sister, 
you  have  a  prodigious  quantity  of  jewels — ^you'll  be  the 
▼ery  queen  of  diamonds. 

Miss  SterL  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  well,  my  dear ! — I  shall 

be  as  fine  as  a  little  queen,  indeed. — ^I  have  a  bouquet 

to  come  home  to-morrow — made  up  of  dianoonds,  and 

rubies,  and  emeralds,   and  topazes,   and  ametliysts — 

jewels  of  all  colours,  gr«en,  red,  blue,  yellow,  intermixed 

— the  prettiest  thing  you  ever  saw  in  your  life ! — Tb« 

jeweller  says,  I  shall  set  out  with  as  many  diamonds  ai 

any  body  in  town,  except  Lady  l^iliant,  and  P0II3 

Wbat^Y^-^^ll-it,  Lord  Squander's  kepi  mistress. 

F«n^.  But  what  are  your  wedding  clothes,  sister? 

Miss  Stcri.  O,  white  and  silver,  to  be  sure,  j^ou  knofi 

—I  bought  them  at  Sir  Joseph  Lutestring's,  and  sa 

above  an  hour  in  the  parlour  behind  the  shop,  coosohin 

Lady  Lutestring  about  gold  and  silver  stvffis  on  porpoi 

to  mortifr  her. 
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Fant^.  Fie,  sUter !  hovir  could  you  be  so  abominably 
provoking  ? 

Mu9  Sterl.  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  the  pride  of 
your  city-knights'  ladies.— Did  you  ever  observe  the 
airs  of  Lady  Lutestring,  dressed  in  the  richest  brocade 
oat  of  her  husband's  shop,  playing  crown  whist  at 
Haberdasher's  Hall — Whilst  the  civil  smirking  Sir  Jo- 
seph, with  a  snug  wig  trimmed  round  his  broad  face,  as 
close  as  a  oew-cut  yew-hedge,  and  his  shoes  so  black 
that  they  shine  again,  stands  ail  day  in  his  shop,  fastened 
to  his  counter,  like  a  bad  shilling  ? 

Pam^.  Indeed,  indeed,  sister,  this  is  too  much— If 
you  talk  at  this  rate,  you  will  be  absolutely  a  bye-word 
in  the  city — You  must  never  venture  on  the  inside  of 
Temple  Bar  again. 

Miss  Sterl,  Never  do  I  desire  it — never,  my  dear 
Fanny,  I  promise  you.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  dear  regions  of  Grosvenor  Square — far— • 
far  from  the  dull  districts  of  Aldersgate,  Cheap,  Candle- 
wick,  and  Farringdon  Without  and  Within  ! — my  heart 
goes  pit-a-pit  at  the  very  idea  of  being  introduced  at 
court! — gilt  chariot! — pieballed  horses! — laced  live- 
ries !— -4nd  then  the  whispers  buzzing  round  the  circle 
— "  Who  is  that  young  lady  ?  Who  is  she  ?" — "  Lady 

Mel vil,  ma'am  I'^ LadyMelril!  My  ears  tingle  at  the 

sound.— And  then  at  dinner,  instead  of  my  father  per- 
petually asking—"  Any  news  upon  'Change  ?"^to  cry, 
"  Well,  Sir  John!  any  thing  new  from  Arthur's  ?" — 
or,  to  say  to  some  other  woman  of  quality,  "  Was 
your  ladyship  at  the  Duchess  of  Rubber's  last  night  ?— 
Did  you  call  in  at  Lady  Thunder's?  In  the  immensity 
of  crowd  I  swear  I  did  not  see  you — Scarce  a  soul  at 
the  opera  last  Saturday — Shall  I  see  you  at  Carlisle 
House  next  Thursday  ?"— Oh,  the  dear  Beau  Monde !  I 
was  born  to  move  in  the  sphere  of  the  great  world, 

Fanny.  And  so,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness. 
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you  have  no  compassion  for  me— no  pity  for  as  pfM>r 
mortals  in  common  life. 

Miss  SieH.  [jfectedfy.]  You  ? — ^You're  above  pity.— 
You  would  not  change  conditions  with  me. — You're 
over  head  and  ears  in  love,  you  know.— Nay^  for  that 
matter,  if  Mr.  Love  well  and  you  come  together,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  will,  you  will  live  very  comfortably,  I 
dare  say. — He  will  mind  his  business — ^you'll  employ 
yourself  in  the  delightful  care  of  your  family — and 
once  in  a  season,  perhaps,  you'll  sit  together  in  a  front 
box  at  a  benefit  play,  as  we  used  to  do  at  our  dancing 
master's,  you  know— and  perhaps  I  may  meet  you  in 
the  summer,  with  some  other  citizens  at  Tunbridge. 
For  my  part,  1  shall  always  entertain  a  proper  regard 
for  my  relations. — You  sha'nt  want  my  coiiiitenattce, 
I  assure  vou. 

Famu^,  Oh,  you're  too  kind,  sister ! 

EjUct  Mrs.  Heioelbcbg. 

]\Trs.  Heidd.  [At  ttUerh^,']  Here  this  evening !— I  vow 
and  pertest  we  shall  scarce  have  time  to  provide  for 
them — Oh,  my  dear!  [To  Miss  Sterung.]  I  am  glad 
to  see  you're  not  quite  in  a  dish-abille.  Lord  Ogleby 
and  Sir  John  Melvii  will  be  here  to-night. 

Miss  Steri.  To-night,  ma'am  ? 

3/r».  HddeL  Yes,  my  dear,  to-night. — Oh,  pat  on  a 
smarter  cap,  and  change  those  ordinary  ruffles! — Lord, 
I  have  such  a  deal  to  do,  I  shall  scarce  have  time  to  slip 
on  my  Italian  lutestring. — Where  is  this  dawdle  of  a 
housekeeper  ? 

EMier  Mrs.  Tritstt. 

Ob,  here.  Trusty !  do  you  know  that  people  of  quaht^p 
are  expected  here  this  evening? 

Trusty.  Yes,  ma'iim. 

Mrs.  Heidd.  Well — Bo  j-ou  be  sure  now  that  ererj 
thing  is  done  in  the  most  genteelesi  manner — and^tc 
the  honour  of  the  fsunily. 
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Can.  Kiss  your  hand«  matam ! 

Stcrl.  Well,  mouDseer! — and  what  news  of  youf 
good  family  ?■  when  are  we  to  see  bis  lordship  and 
Sir  John  ? 

Gill.  Mons.  Sterling !  Milor  Ogleby  and  Sir  JeaA 
Melvil  will  be  here  in  one  quarter-honr. 

SierL  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mrt.  HcideL  O,  I  am  |>erdigioos  glad  to  bear  it. 
Being  so  late,  I  was  afeard  of  some  accident. — ^Will 
you  please  to  haye  any  things  Mr.  Cantoon»  after  your 
journey  ? 

Can.  No«  tank  you,  ma'am. 

J4ts,  Heidcl  Shall  I  go  and  diow  yon  the  apait- 
ments^  sir? 

Can,  Yna  do  me  great  honenr,  ma'am. 

ilfrt.  Heidd,  Come  then !— come,  my  dear. 

[7b  Miss  STEiiLiNG.-*£rafltf. 

Sierl.  Pox  oq%  it's  almost  dark — It  will  be  too  late 
to  go  round  the  garden  this  evening. — ^However^  I  will 
carry  them  to  take  a  peep  at  my  fine  canal  at  least,  ] 
am  determined.  [£0^ 


ACT  n. 

Scene  I.-^An  Ami-Chamiber  to  Lord  Oglvvt's  Bed  Oim 
her.  Table  vdih  Chocolate,  and  small  Cmefor  Mei 
cincs- 

Brush,  my  Lord's  Valet'de-Chambre,  and  Sterling's 
Chambermaid,  discovered. 

Brush,  You  shall  stay,  my  dear,  I  insist  upon  it. . 

C%aiM.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  don't  be  so  positive ;  I  cann 
stay  indeed. 

Brush,  You  shall  drink  one  cup  to  our  better  a 
quaintanqe. 
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Ckam*  I  seldoiA  drinks  chocolate ;  and,  if  I  did«  one 
bas  no  satisfaction  witb  sach  appreheDsioDs  about  one — 
if  my  lord  should  wake»  or  the  Swish  gentleman  should 
see  one>  or  madam  Heidelberg  should  know  of  it,  I 
should  be  frighted  to  death^-besides,  I  have  had  my 
tea  already  this  morning    '  ■    Pm  sure  I  hear  my  lord. 

[In  a /right. 

Brush*  No,  no,  madam,  don't  flutter  yourstlf'  '  ,  the 
moment  my  lord  wakes,  he  rings  his  bell,  which  I 
answer  sooner  or  later,  as  it  suits  my  convenience. 

Cham.  But  should  he  come  upon  us  without  ring- 
ing— 

^ftfsA.  Ill  forgive  htm  if  he  does — This  key  [Takes 
sfhUU  out  afikii  easel  locks  him  up  till  I  please  to 
let  him  out. 

Cham.  Law!  sir,  that's potecary's stuff. 

JBhMft.  It  is  ao— but  without  tliis  he  can  no  more  gfi 
voi  of  bed— than  he  can  read  without  spectacles-* 
[^psJ]  What  with  qualms,  age,  rheumatism,  and  a  few 
sqrfeits  in  his  youth,  he  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
brushing,  oiling,  screwing,  and  winding-up,  to  set  him 
»^ing  for  the  day. 

Cham.  [SipsJ]  That's  prodigious  indeed^— [<9i^.]  My 
lord  seems  quite  in  a  decay. 

Brush,  Yes,  he's  quite  a  spectacle,  [SipsJ]  a  mere 
corpse,  till  he  is  reviv'd  and  refresh'd  from  our  little 
magazine  here— -When  the  restorative  pills  and  cor* 
dial  waters  warm  his  stomach,  and  get  into  his  head, 
vanity  frisks  in  his  heart,  and  then  he  sets  up  for  the 
lover,  the  rake,  and  the  Bne  gentleman. 

Oum.  [Sips.'\  Poor  gentleman !  but  should  the  Swish 
gentleman  come  upon  us.  [Frightened, 

Brush,  Why  then  the  English  gentleman  would  be 
very  angry.— —No  foreigner  must  break  in  upon  my 
privacy.  [Sips,"]  But  I  can  assure  you  Monsieur  Canton 
is  otherwise  employ'd — He  is  obliged  to  skim  the  cream 


V1ci^ 
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of  half  a  score  newspapers  for  my  lord's  breakfast — ha, 
ha^  ha !  Pray>  madam,  drink  your  cup  peaceably— My 
lord's  chocolate  is  remarkably  good ;  he  won't  touch  a 
drop,  but  what  comes  from  Italy. 

Cham,  [Sipping.']  ^is  very  fine  indeed  !  [Si/>5.]  and 
charmingly  perfum'd — it  smells  for  all  the  world  like 
our  young  ladies'  dressing- boxes. 

Brush,  You  have  an  excellent  taste,  madam ;  and  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  a  few  cakes  for  ypur  own 
drinking,  [Takes  them  out  of  a  drawer  in  the  table.']  and, 
in  return,  I  desire  nothing  but  to  taste  the  perfume  of 
your  lips.  [Kisses  her.] — A  small  return  of  favours, 
madam,  will  make,  I  hope,  this  country  and  retirement 
agreeable  to  us  both,  [He  bows,  she  cttrtsies.] — : — :your 
young  ladies  are  fine  girls,  faith  ;  [Sips,]  though,  upon 
my  soul  I  am  quite  of  my  old  lord's  mind  about  them; 
and  were  I  inclin'd  to  matrimony,  I  should  take  the 
youngest.  [Sips, 

Chanu  Miss  Fanny !  The  most  affabl.est,  and  th^.most 
best  natur'd  creter ! 

Brush,  And  the  eldest  a  little  haughty  or  so- 


Cham,  More  haughtier  and  prouder  than  Saturn 
himself — but  this  I  say  quite  confidential  to  you ;  for 
one  would  not  hurt  a  young  lady's  marriage,  you 
know.  [Sips, 

Brush.  By  no  means;  but  you  cannot  hurt  it  with  us 
— we  don't  consider  tempers — we  want  money,  Mrs. 
Nancy,  Give  us  plenty  of  that,  we'll  abate  you  a 
great  deal  in  other  particulars,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cham,  Bless  me,  here's  somebody! — [Bell  rings.}^-' 

Oh,  'tis  my  lord  ! Well,  your  servant,  Mr.  Brush 

■  ■   M  Pll  clean  the  cups  in  the  next  rooni. 

Brush.  Do  so — but  never  mind  the  bell-r—I  sha^n't 

go  this  half  hour. Will  you  drink  tea  with  me  in 

the  afternoon  ? 

Cham,  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Brush — I'll  bp  here 
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to  set  all  things  to  right»->BQt  I  most  not  drink  tea 
indeed — and  so  yoar  senrant. 

[Exit,  with  tcO'board.'^Bell  rings  again. 
Brush,  It  is  impossible  to  stupify  one's  self  in  the 
country  for  a  week«  without  some  little  flirting  with 
the  Abigails  ;»-this  is  much  the  handsomest  wench  in 
the  house,  except  the  old  citiaen's  youngest  daughter, 
and  I  have  not  time  enough  to  lay  a  plan  for  her. — 
[Beli  ringsJ]  O,  my  lord lOaing. 

Enter  Canton,  with  newspapers  in  his  hand. 

Can.  Monsieur  Brush !-^-«>Maistre  Brush!  '  my 
br  stirra  yet  ? 

Bntsh.  He  has  just  rung  his  bell — I  am  going  to 
him.  {Exii. 

Can*  Bepechez  vous  done.  \Pyts  on  his  spectacles.]'-^ 
I  wish  de  deveil  had  all  dese  papiers^-I  forget  as  fast  as 
I  read*— de  Advertise  put  out  of  my  head  de  Gazette,  de 
Chronique,  and  so  dey  all  go  Tun  apr6s  I'autre — I  must 
get  some  nouvelle  for  my  lor,  or  he'll  be  enrag6  contre 
moi.— — Voyons !  [Reads  the  paper,]  Here  is  nothing 
but  Anti«Sejanns  and  advertise— ^-^ 

Enter  Maid,  with  chocolate  things. 

Vat  you  want,  chil  ? 

Maid.  Only  the  chocolate  things,  sir. 

Can.  O,  ver  well — dat  is  good  girl — and  very  prit 
too.  [Exit  Maid. 

LordO.    [Within.]   Canton!  he,  he! [Coughs.] 

Canton  !— 

Can,  I  come,  my! vat  shall  I  do? — I  have  no 

news — he  will  make  great  tintamarre !    ■ 

LordO.  [Within.]  Canton!  I  say.  Canton!  Where 
are  you  ? 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby,  leaning  on  Brush. 

Can.  Here,  my  lor ! — I  ask  pardon,  my  lor,  I  have 
not  finish  de  papiers.— — 
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Enter  Sterling  and  Lovewell. 

StarL  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  your  lordship  slept  well 

in  the  night 1  believe  there  are  no  better  beds  in 

Earope  than  J  have — I  spare  no  pains  to  get  them,  nor 
money  to  buy  them.— His  majesty,  God  bless  him, 
don't  sleep  upon  a  better  out  of  his  palace ;  and  if  I  had 
said  in  too,  I  hope  no  treason,  my  lord. 

Lord  O,  Your  beds  are  like  every  thing  else  about 
you — incomparable! — They  not  only  make  one  rest 
well,  but  give  one  spirits,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Sierl.  What  say  you,  then,  my  lord,  to  another  walk 
in  the  garden  ?  You  must  see  my  water  by  day-light, 
and  my  walks,  and  my  slopes,  and  my  clumps,  and  my 
bridge,  and  my  flowering  trees,  and  my  bed  of  Dutch 
talips.— Matters  lookM  but  dim  last  night,  my  lord.  I 
feel  the  dew  in  my  great  toe — but  I  would  put  on  a  cut 
ihoe,  that  I  might  be  able  to  walk  you  about — I  may  be 
laid  up  to-morrow. 
Lord  0,  I  pray  heaven  you  may  I  [Aside. 

Sierl,  What  say  you,  my  lord  ?  . 
Lord  0,  I  was  saying,  sir,  that  I  was  in  hopes  of 
seeing  the  yooag^  ladies  at  breakfast:    Mr.  Sterling, 
they  are,  in"  my  mind,  the  finest  tulips  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  ne,  he,  he ! 
Can,  Bravissimo,  my  lor !  ha,  ha,  he  ! 
Sierl,  They  shall  meet  your  lordship  in  the  garden 
— we  won't  lose  our  walk  for  them;  Pll  take  you  a 
little  round  before  breakfast,  and  a  larger  before  dinner, 
and  in  the  evening  you  shall  go  the  grand  tour,  as  I  call 
if,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lard  0.  Not  a  foot,  I  hope,  Mr.  Sterling;  consider 
your  gout,  my  good  friend — you'll  certainly  be  laid  by 
^he  heels  for  your  politeness,  he,  he,  he ! 
Can.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  'tis  admirable,  en  verit6 ! 

[Laughing  very  heartily, 
^erl.  If  my  young  man  [To  Lovewell.]  here  would 
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but  laugh  at  ray  jokes,  which  he  ought  to  do^  as  moua- 
seer  does  at  yours,  my  lord,  we  should  be  all  life  and 
mirth. 

Lord  0.  What  say  you.  Canton,  will  you  take  my 
kinsman  into  your  tuition?  You  have  certainly  the 
most  companionable  laugh  I  ever  met  with,  and  never 
out  of  tune. 

Can.  But  when  your  lordship  is  out  of  spirits. 

Lord  0.  W  ell  said.  Canton !  But  here  comes  my 
nephew,  to  play  his  part. 

ErU^  Sir  John  Melvil. 
Well,  Sir  John,  what  news  from  the  island  of  love^ 
Have  you  been  sighing  and  serenading  this  morning? 

Sir  John.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  in  such 
spirits  this  morning. 

Lord  O.  Tm  sorry  to  see  you  so  dull,  sir — ^What 
poor  things,  Mr.  Sterling,  these  very  young  fellows 
are !  they  make  love  with  faces,  as  if  they  were  bury- 
ing the  dead — though,  indeed,  a  marriage  sometimes 
may  be  properly  called  a  burying  of  the  living—- eh, 
Mr.  Sterling  ? 

SterL  Not  if  they  have  enough  to  live  upon,  my  lord 
— Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Can.  Dat  is  all  Monsieur  Sterling  tink  of. 

Sir  John,  [^par^.]  Pr'ythee,  Love  well,  come  with  me 
into  the  garden.;  I  have  something  of  consequence  foi 
you,  and  I  must  communicate  it  directly. 

LoD.  [Apart.^  We'll  go  together. If  your  lord- 
ship and  Mr.  Sterling  please,  we'll  prepare  the  ladies 
to  attend  you  in  the  garden. 

[Exeuni  Sir  John  and  Lovevitell 

Sieri.  My  girls  are  always  ready,  I  make  them  rw 
soon  and  to  bed  early ;  their  husbands  shall  have  then 
with  good  constitutions,  and  good  fortunes,  if  they  hav( 
nothing  else,  my  lord. 

Lord  0.  Fme  things,  Mr.  Sterling ! 
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Sterl.  Fine  things^  indeed^  my  lord  ! — Ah«  my  lord, 
had  you  not  riiD  ofFyour  speed  in  your  youth,  you  had 
not  been  so  crippled  in  your  age,  my  lord. 

Jji»'d  O.  Very  pleasant,  he,  he,  he ! 

[Half  laughing^ 

SierL  Here's  mounseer  now,  I  suppose,  is  pretty  aear 

your  lordship's  standing ;  but  having  little  to  eat,  apd 

little  to  spend  in  his  own  country,  he'll  wear  three  of 

your  lordship  out— -eating  and  drinking  kills  us  all. 

Lord  O.  Very  pleasant,  I  protest— What  a  vulgar 
dog !  [Aside, 

Can.  My  lor  so  old  as  me ! — He  is  chicken  to  me — 
and  look  like  a  boy  to  pauvre  me. 

SierL  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well  said,  mounseer — keep  to 
that,  and  you'll  live  in  any  country  of  the  world 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !*— But,  my  lord,  I  will  wait  upon  you  in  the 
garden :  we  have  but  a  little  time  to  breakfast— PU  go 
for  my  hat  and  cane,  fetch  a  little  walk  with  you,  my 
k>rd,  and  then  for  the  hot  rolls  and  butter !  [Exit. 

Lard  0.  I  shall  attend  you  with  pleasure*— ~Hot 
rolls  and  butter  in  July  !  I  sweat  with  the  thoughts  of 
it— What  a  strange  beast  it  is ! 
Can,  C'est  un  barbare. 

Lord  On  He  is  a  vulgar  dog,  and  if  there  was  not  so 
much  money  in  the  family,  which  I  can't  do  without, 
I  would  leave  him  and  his  hotels  and  butter  directly 
lome  along,  monsieur  I 

[Ex^imit  LoED  Ogleby  and  Canton, 


Scene  IL^The  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil  and  Lovewell. 

Lofo.  In  my  room  this  morning  ?  Impossible. 
Sir  John,  Before  five  this  morning,  I  promise  you* 
Lov.  Oh  what  Qccp^Qil  ? 
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Sir  John,  I  was  so  anxious  to  disclose  my  mind  ta 
you,  that  I  could  not  sleep  in  my  bed — but  I  found 
that  you  could  not  sleep  neither — The  bird  was  flown, 
and  the  nest  lon^  since  cold Where  was  you.  Love- 
well  ? 

Lov,  Pooh  !  pr'ythee !  ridiculous ! 
Sir  John.  Come  now,  which  was  it  ?  Miss  Sterling's 
maid  ?  a  pretty  little  rogue !  or  Miss  Fanny's  Abigail  ? 

a  sweet  soul  too— or 

Lor.  Nay,  nay,  leave  trifling,  and  tell  me  your 
business. 

Sir  John.  Well,  but  where  was  you,  Lovewell  ? 
Lov,   Walking — writing— what   signifies   where  I 
was? 

Sir  John.  Walking!  yes,  I  dare  say.  It  rained  as 
hard  as  it  could  pour.  Sweet  refreshing  showers  to 
walk  in  !  No,  no,  Lovewell.     Now  would  I  give  twenty 

pounds  to  know  which  of  the  maids 

Lov,  But  your  business !  your  business.  Sir  John ! 
Sir  John,  Let  me  a  little  into  the  secrets  of  the  fii- 
mily. 

Lov,  Psha ! 

Sir  John.    Poor  Lovewell,  he  can't  bear  it,  I  see. 
She  charged  you  not  to  kiss  and  tell.     £h,  Lovewell ! 
However,  though  you  will  not  honour  me  with  year 
confidence,  I'll  venture  to  trust  you  with  mine. 
What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Sterling  ? 
Lov.  What  do  I  think  of  Miss  Sterling  ? 
Sir  John,  Ay ;  what  do  you  think  of  her  ? 
Lov,  An  odd  question ! — but  I  think  her  a  smart, 
lively  girl,  full  of  mirth  and  sprightliness. 
Sir  John,  All  mischief  and  malice,  I  doubt. 
Lov,  How ! 

Sir  John,  But  her  person — what  d'ye  think  of  that  ? 
Lov,  Pretty  and  agreeable. 
Sir  John.  A  little  grisette  thing. 
Lov,  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this } 
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Sir  John.  V\\  tell  you.  You  must  know,  Lo?ewelJ, 
that -notwithstanding  all  appearances — [Seeing  Loao 
Oglsbt,  &c.]  We  are  interrupted — When  they  are 
gone,  I'll  explain. 

Enter  Lord  Ooleby,  Sterling,  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  Miss 

Sterling,  and  Fanny. 

Lord  O,  Great  improvements,  indeed,  Mr.  Sterling ! 
wonderful  improvements !  The  four  seasons  in  lead,  the 
flying  Mercury,  and  the  bason  with  Neptune  in  the 
middle,  are  in  the  very  extreme  of  fine  taste.  You 
'  ha?e  as  many  rich  figures  as  the  man  at  Hyde-Park 
Comer. 

Sterl,  The  chief  pleasure  of  a  country-house  is  to 
make  improvements,  you  know,  my  lord.     I  spare  no 
expense,  not  I.        This  is  quite  another-guess  sort  of 
a  place  than  it  was  when  I  first  took  it,  my  lord.     We 
were  surrounded  with  trees.     I  cut  down  above  fifty 
to  make  the  lawn  before  the  house,  and  let  in  the  wind 
and  the  sun — smack  smooth — as  you  see.        Then  I 
made  a  green-house  out  of  the  old  laundry,  and  turned 
the   brew-house   into  a  pinery. — The   high    octagon 
sommer-house,  yon  see  yonder,  is  raised  on  the  mast  of 
a  ship,  given  me  by  an  East  India  captain,  who  has 
turned  many  a  thousand  of  my  money.     It  commands 
the  whole  road.     All  the  coaches,  and  chariots,  and 
chaises,  pass  and  repass  under  your  eye.     Pll  mount 
you  up  there  in  the  afternoon,  my  lord. 
Lord  0.  No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sterling. 
SlerL    Ti8  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  worM   to 
take  a  pipe  and  a  bottle,  and  so  you  shall  say,  my 
lord. 

Lord  0.  Ay,  or  a  bowl  of  pnnch,  or  a  can  of  flip, 
Mr.  Sterling !  for  it  looks  like  a  cabin  in  the  air.— 
If  flying  chairs  were  in  use,  the  captain  might  make 
a  voyage  to  the  Indies  in  it  still,  tf  he  had  but  a  fair 
wind. 

VOL.  111.  L 
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Can,  Ha,  ha^  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs.  Heidel.  My  brother's  a  little  comical  in  bii 
ideas,  my  lord ! — ^But  you'll  excuse  him. — I  have  a  litd« 
Gothic  dairy,  fitted  up  entirely  in  my  owq  ta8te.-<*lB 
the  evening,  I  shall  hope  for  the  honour  of  your  lord- 
ship's company  to  take  a  dish  of  tea  there,  or  a  sullabal] 
warm  from  the  cow. 

Lcn-d  0.  I  have  every  moment  a  fresh  opportunity  ol 
admiripg  the  elegance  of  Mrs,  Heidelberg— the  verj 
flower  of  delicacy,  and  cream  of  politeness. 
Mrs.  Heidel.  O,  my  lord !— - 

[Leering  at  Lord  Og^sby 
Lord  0,  O,  madam  !— 

[Leerir^  at  Mrs.  Hbidei.bbkg 
SterU  How  d'ye  like  these  close  walks,  my  lord  ? 
Itord  0.   A  most  excellent  serpentine !    It  forms  ; 
perfect  maze,  and  winds  like  a  true  lover's  knot. 

SterL  Ay,  here's  none  of  your  straight  lines  here-— 
but  all  taste — zig-zag — crinkum-crankum — in  and  oi 
•^right  and  lefb — ^to  and  again— twisting  and  turnin 
like  a  worm,  my  lord ! 

X^jord  0.  Admirably  laid  out  indeed,  Mr.  Sterling 
one  can  hardly  see  an  inch  beyond  erne's  nose  an 
where  in  these  walks. — ^You  are  a  most  excellent  ec 
oomist  of  your  land,  and  make  a  little  go  a  great  wa 
—It  lies  together  in  as  small  parcels  as  if  it  was  plac< 
in  pots  out  at  your  window  in  Gracecburch-street. 
Can,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Lord  0.  Wtiat  d'ye  laugh  at.  Canton  ? 
Can.  Ah !  que  cette  similitude  est  drole !  so  cle^ 
what  you  say,  mi  loi* ! 

Lord  O.  [To  Fannt.]  You  seem  mightily  «ngag( 
madam.  What  are  thoae  pretty  hands  so  busily  e 
ployed  about  ? 

Fam^,  Only  making  up  a  nosegay,  my  lord! — V 
yonr  brdship  do  me  Ihe  honour  of  accepting  it  ? 

IPresentmfi 
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Lord  O.  Fll  wear  it  next  my  heart,  madam ! — I  see 
the  yoang  creature  dotes  on  me !  {Apart, 

Miss  Sierl,  Lord,  sister !  you^e  loaded  his  lordship 
with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  big  as  the  cook  or  the  nurse 
carry  to  town,  on  a  Monday  morning,  for  a  beaupot.-^ 
Will  your  lordship  give  me  leave  to  present  you  with 
this  rose,  and  a  sprig  of  sweetbriar  ? 

Lord  0.  The  truest  emblems  of  yourself,  madam ! 
all  sweetness  and  poignancy.— -A  little  jealous,  poor 
«ml  I  [Apart. 

SterL  Now,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  Pll  carry  you  to 
see  my  ruins. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  You'll  absolutely  fatigue  his  lordship 
with  over-walking,  brother ! 

Lord  0.  Not  at  all,  madam  !  We're  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  you  know;  in  the  region  of  perpetual  spring, 
youth,  and  beauty.  [Leering  at  the  women. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Quite  the  roan  of  qualaty,  I  vow  and 
pertest.  [Apart. 

Can.  Take  a  my  arm,  mi  lor ! 

[Lord  Oglebt  leans  on  him. 

Slerl.  ril  only  show  his  lordship  my  ruins,  and  the 
cascade,  and  the  Chinese  bridge,  and  then  we'll  go  in 
to  breakfast. 

Lord  O.  Ruins,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Sterling } 

Sterl.  Ay,  ruins,  my  lord !  and  they  are  reckoned 
very  fine  ones,  too.  You  would  think  them  ready  to 
tumble  on  your  head.  It  has  just  cost  me  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  put  my  ruins  in  thorough  repair. 
This  way,  if  your  lordship  pleases. 

Lord  0.  [Going,  stops.]  What  steeple's  that  we  see 
yonder? — the  parish  church,  I  suppose. 

Sterl.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  admirable.  It  is  no  church 
at  all,  my  lord  !  it  is. a  spire  that  I  have  built  against  a 
tree,  a  field  or  two  off,  to  terminate  the  prospect.  One 
must  always  have  a  churph,  or  an  obelisk,  or  something 
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to  terminate  the  prospect,  you  know.     That's  a  rule  in 
taste,  my  lord ! 

Lord  0.  Very  ingenious,  indeed  !  For  my  part,  I 
desire  no  finer  prospect  than  this  I  see  before  me. 
[Lsering  at  the  VKjmen.']   Simple,  yet  varied ;  bounded, 

yet  extensive. Get  away.  Canton !    [Puahii^  away 

Canton.]     I  want  no  assistance — ^I'li  walk  with  the 
ladies. 

SlerL  This  way,  my  lord ! 

Lord  0,  Lead  on,  sir ! — We  young  folks  here,  will 
follow  you.— ~  Madam ! — Miss  Sterling !— Miss  Fanny! 
I  attend  you. 

[Exit,  qfter  Sterling,'  gallanting  the  ladies. 

Can.   [Follofwing.]  He  is  cock  o'de  game,  ma  foy ! 

[ExU. 

Sir  John.  Harkye,  Lovewell,  you  must  not  go — at 
length,  thank  heaven  !  I  have  an  opportunity  to  unbo- 
som.— I  know  you  are  faithful,  Lovewell,  and  flatter 
myself  you  would  rejoice  to  serve  me. 

Lace.  Be  assured  you  may  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  John.  You  must  know,  then,  notwithstanding  all 
appearances,  that  this  treaty  of  marriage  between  Miss 
Sterling  and  me  will  come  to  nothing. 

Love.  How! 

Sir  Johti.  It  will  be  no  match,  Lovewell. 

Love.  No  match  ? 

Sir  John.  No. 

Love.  You  amaze  me.    What  should  prevent  it  ? 

Sir  John.  I. 

Lave.  You  !    Wherefore  ? 

Sir  John.  1  donH  like  her. 

Love.  Very  plain,  indeed!  I  never  supposed  that 
you  were  extremely  devoted  to  her  from  inclination, 
but  thought  you  always  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
^convenience,  rather  than  afiection. 

Sir  John.  Very  true.    I  came  into  the  family  without 
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Sir  John.  You  are  deceived  a  little  in  that  partioilar. 

Love.  You'll  fiad  I  am  in  the  right. 

Sir  John.  I  have  some  little  reason  to  think  other- 
wise. 

Love.  You  have  not  declared  your  passion  to  her 
already  ? 

Sir  John.  Yea,  I  have. 

Love.  Indeed! — And — and — and  how  did  she- re- 
ceive it  ? 

Sir  John.  I  think  it  is  not  very  easy  for  me  to  make 
my  addresses  to  any  woman,  without  receiving  some 
little  encouragement. 

Jjffoe.  Encouragement! — did  she  give  you  any  en- 
couragement ? 

Sir  John.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  encouragement 
— but  she  blushed— and  cried — and  desired  me  not  to 
think  of  it  any  more : — upon  which  I  pressed  her  hand 
— ^kissed  it — ^swore  she  was  an  angel — and  1  could  see  it 
tickled  her  to  the  soul. 

Love.  And  did  she  express  no  surprise  at  yourde- 
claration  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  faith,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was  a 
little  surprised — and  she  got  away  from  me  too,  before 
I  could  thoroughly  explain  myself.  If  I  should  not 
meet  with  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  I  n^ust 
get  you  to  deliver  a  letter  for  me. 

Jjove.  I ! — a  letter  1 — I  had  rather  have  nothing 

.  Sir  John.  Nay,  you  promised  me  your  assistance — 
and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  scruple  to  make  yourself 
useful  on  such  an  occasion. — You  may,  without  suspi- 
cion, acquaint  her  verbally  of  my  determined  afiection 
for  her,  and  that  I  am  resolved  to  ask  her.  fathj^r's 
consent. 

Love.  As  to  that,  I— your  commands,  you  know — 
that  is,  if  she — ; — Indeed,  Sir  John,  I  think  you  are  in 
the  wrong. 

Sir  John.   Well — well — that's  my  concern— »Hal 
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there  she  goes,  by  heaven!  along  that  walk  yonder, 
d'ye  see  !    I'll  go  to  her  immediately. 

Love.  You  are  too  precipitate.  Consider  what  you 
are  doing. 

Sir  John.  I  would  not  lose  this  opportunity  for  the 
universe. 

Love.  Nay,  pray  don't  go  !  Your  violence  and  eager- 
ness may  overcome  her  spirits. — ^The  shock  will  be  too 
much  for  her.  [Detaining  him. 

Sir  John.   Nothing  shall  prevent  me. — Ha!  now  she 

turns  into  another  walk Let  me  go !   [Breaks  from 

himJ]  I  shall  lose  her..  [Going,  turns  hack,"]  Be  sure  now 
to  keep  out  of  the  way !  If  you  interrupt  us,  I  shall 
never  forgive  you.  [^jriV  hasiify. 

Love.  'Sdeath!  I  can't  bear  this.  In  love  with  my 
wife  I  acquaint  me  with  his  passion  for  her !  make  his 
addresses  before  my  face  I — I  shall  break  out  before  my 
time. — This  was  the  meaning  of  Fanny's  uneasiness, 
sihe  could  not  encourage  him — I  am  sure  she  could  not. 
—Ha !  they  are  turning  into  the  walk,  and  coming 
his  way.  Shall  I  leave  the  place  ? — Leave  him  to  80« 
icit  my  wife !  I  can't  submit  to  it. — They  come  nearer 
md  nearer. — If  I  stay,  it  will  look  suspicious — it  may 
)etray  us,  and  incense  him. — ^They  are  here — I  must 
i;o — I  am*  the  most  unfortunate  fellow  in  the  world  ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  Fanny  and  Sir  John. 

Fanmf.  Leave  me.  Sir  John — I  beseech  you,  leftve 
oe!  Nay,  why  will  you  persist  to  follow  me  with  idle 
olicitations,  which  are  an  affront  to  my  character,  and 
n  injury  to  your  own  honour  ? 

Sir  John.  1  know  your  delicacy,  and  tremble  to  offend 
t:  but  let  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  be  my  excuse ! 
]!onsider,  madam,  that  the  future  happiness  of  my  life 
lepends  on  my  present  application  to  you  !  Consider, 
iiat  this  day  must,  determine  my  fate ;  and  these  ar^ 
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perhaps  the  only  moments  left  me  to  iQcline  yoa  to 
warrant  my  passion^  and  to  entreat  you  not  to  oppose 
the  proposals  I  mean  to  open  to  your  father. 

Fanny,  For  shame^  for  shame.  Sir  John  !     Think  of 
your  previous  engagements!    Think  of  your  own  situa-      ^ 
tion,  and  think  of  mine  !     What  have  you  discovered     | 
in  my  conduct  that  might  encourage  you  to  so  bold  a     i 
declaration  ?     I  am  shocked  that  you  should  venture  to 
say  so  much,  s^nd  blush  that  I  should  even  dare  to  give 
it  a  hearing. — Let  me  be  gone. 

Sir  John,  Nay,  stay,  madam,  but  one  moment. — -Your 
sensibility  is  too  great. — Engagements!  what  engage- 
ments have  been  pretended  on  either  side,  more  than 
those  of  family  convenience  ?  I  went  on  in  the  tram- 
mels of  a  matrimonial  negociation,  with  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  your  father  and  Lord  Ogleby ;  but  my  heart 
soon  claimed  a  right  to  be  consulted.  It  has  devoted 
itself  to  you,  and  obliges  me  to  plead  earnestly  for  the 
same  tender  interest  in  your's. 

Fanny,  Have  a  care.  Sir  John !  do  not  mistake  a  de- 
praved will  for  a  virtuous  inclination.  By  these  com- 
mon pretences  of  the  heart  half  our  sex  are  made  foob, 
and  a  greater  part  of  your's  despise  them  for  it 

Sir  John.  Affection,  you  will  allow,  is  involuntary. 
We  cannot  always  direct  it  to  the  object  on  which  it 
should  fix — but  when  it  is  once  inviolably  attached — 
inviolably  as  mine  is  to  you,  it  often  creates  reciprocal 
affection. — When  I  last  urged  you  on  this  subject,  you 
heard  me  with  more  temper,  and  I  hoped  with  some 
compassion. 

Fanny,  You  deceived  yourself.  If  I  forbore  to  exert 
a  proper  spirit;  nay,  if  I  did  not  even  express  the 
quickest  resentment  at  your  behaviour,  it  was  only  in 
consideration  of  that  respect  I  wish  to  pay  you,  in  ho- 
nour to  my  sister ;  and  be  assured,  sir,  woman  as  I  am, 
that  my  vanity  could  reap  no  pleasure  from  a  triumph 
that  must  result  from  the  blackest  treichery  to  her. 

[Going. 
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Sir  John,  One  word^  and  I  have  done.  [Sioppi$ig  her.'} 
— Your  sister^  I  yerily  believe,  neither  entertains  any- 
real  affection  for  me,  or  tenderness  ^or  you.  Your 
father,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  much  concerned 
by  means  of  which  of  his  daughters  the  families  are 
miited.— -Now,  as  they  cannot,  shall  not  be  connected, 
otherwise  than  by  ray  union  with  you,  why  will  you, 
from  a  false  delicacy,  oppose  a  measure  so  conducive  to 
my  happiness,  and,  I  hope,  your  own  ?  I  love  you, 
most  passionately  and  sincerely  love  you — and  hope  to 
propose  terms  agreeable  to  Mr.  Sterling : — If  then  you 
don't  absolutely  loathe,  abhor,  and  scorn  me — ^if  there  it 
no  other  happier  man 

Fanny.  Hear  me,  sir;  hear  my  final  determination. — 
Were  my  father  and  sister  a»  insensible  as  you  are 
pleased  to  represent  them ; — were  my  heart  for  ever 
to  remain  disengaged  to  any  other,  I  could  not  listen  to 
your  proposals. — What !  you  on  the  very  eve  of  a  mar- 
riage with  my  sister;*!  living  under  the  same  roof 
with  her,  bound  not  only  by  the  laws  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  but  eV^n  the  ties  of  blood,  to  contribute  to 
her  happiness,  and  not  to  conspire  against  her  peace ; 
the  peace  of  a  whole  family  ;  and  that  of  my  own  too  ! 
— Away,  away.  Sir  John  !— *-At  such  a  time,  and  in 
such  circumstances,  your  addresses  only  inspire  me 
with  horror. — Nay,  you  must  detain  me  no  longer — 
I  will  go. 

Sir  John,  Do  not  leave  me  in  absolute  despair! — 
Give  me  a  glimpse  of  hope  !  IFaliing  on  his  knees, 

Fanny,  I  cannot. — Pray,  Sir  John  !— — 

[Siruggling  to  go. 

Sir  John.  Shall  this  hand  be  given  to  another?  [Kiss- 
ing her  hand.]  No,  I  cannot  endure  it. — My  whole  soul 
is  yours,  and  the  whole  happiness  of  my  life  is  in  your 
power. 
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Enter  Miss  Stbrling. 

Fanny.  Ha !  my  sister  is  here.    Rise,  for  shame.  Sir 
John. 

Sir  John,  Miss  Sterling !  [Riiing. 

Miss  Sterl.  I  beg  pardon,  sir ! — ^You'll  excuse  me, 
madam! — I  have  broke  in  upon  yon  a  little  onop* 
portunely,  I  believe-^but  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
you — I  only  came,  sir,  to  let  you  know  that  breakikst 
waits,  if  you  have  finished  your  morning's  derotions. 

Sir  John,  I  am  very  sensible,  Miss  Sterling,  that  thif 
may  appear  particular,  but 

Miss  Sterl,  O  dear.  Sir  John,  donH  put  yourself  to 
the  trouble  of  an  apology — the  thing  explains  itself. 

Sir  John,  It  will  soon,  madam.-— In  the  meantime, 
I  can  only  assure  you  of  my  profound  respect  and 
esteem  for  you,  and  make  no  doubt  of  convincing  Mr. 
Sterling  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  my  intentions. — 
And — and— your  humble  servant,  madam ! 

[Exit  in  cofffusum^ 

Miss  Sterl.  Respect! — Insolence P— Esteem ! — Very 
fine,  truly  !— And  you,  madam !  my  sweet,  delicate, 
innocent,  sentimental  sister!  will  you  convince  my  papa 
too  of  the  integrity  of  your  intentions  ? 

Fanny.  Do  not  upbraid  me,  my  dear  sister  !  Indeed 
I  don't  deserve  it.  Believe  me,  you  can't  be  more  of- 
fended at  his  behaviour  than  I  am,  and  I  am  sure  it 
cannot  make  you  half  so  miserable. 

Miss  Sterl.  Make  roe  miserable !  You  are  mightily 
deceived,  madam ;  it  gives  me  no  sort  of  uneasiness,  I 
assure  you. — A  base  fellow ! — As  for  you,  miss,  the  pre- 
tended softness  of  your  disposition,  your  artful  good- 
nature, never  imposed  upon  me.  I  always  knew  you 
to  be  sly,  and  envious,  and  deceitful. 
Fanmf,  Indeed  you  wrong  me. 
Miss  Sterl,  Oh,  you  are  all  goodness,  to  be  sure ! — 
Did  not  I  find  him  on  his  knees  before  you?    Did  not  I 
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Flaw.  Let  Mr.  Sterling  know,  that  Mr.  Sergeant 
Flower,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  are  come 
to  wait  on  him  according  to  his  appointment. 

Serv.  I  will,  sir.  [Going. 

Fkrtv.  And  harkye,  young  man,  [Servant  returns.] 
desire  my  servant — ^Mr.  Sergeant  Flower's  servant,  to 
bring  in  my  green  and  gold  saddle-cloth  and  pistols, 
and  lay  them  down  here  in  the  hall,  with  my  port 
manteau. 

Serv.  I  will,  sir.  lExii. 

Flow.  Well,  gentlemen  !  the  settling  these  marriage 
articles  falls  conveniently  enough,  almost  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  circuits. — Let  me  see — the  Home,  the  Mid- 
land, and  Western ;  ay,  we  can  all  crosa  the  country 
well  enough  to  our  several  destinations. — Traverse, 
when  do  you  begin  at  Hertford  ? 
Trav,  The  day  after  to-morrow. 
Flow.  That  is  commission-day  with  us  at  Warwick 
too. 

Trav.   Pray,  Mr.  Sergeant,  are  you   concerned  in 
Jones  and  Thomas,  at  Lincoln  ? 
Flow.  1  am — for  the  plaintiff. 
TVav.  And  what  do  you  think  on't  ? 
Flow.  A  nonsuit. 
Trav.  I  thought  so. 

Flow,  Oh,  no  matter  of  doubt  on*t — luce  clarius — ^we 
have  no  right  in  us. — We  have  but  one  chance. 
Thav.  What's  that. 

Flow.  Why,  my  Lord  Chief  does  not  go  the  circuit 
this  time,  and  my  brother  Puzzle  being  in  the  com- 
mission, the  cause  will  come  on  before  him. 

TVue.  Ay,  that  may  do  indeed,  if  you  can  but  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  defendant's  counsel. 

Flow.  True. — Mr.  Trueman,  I  think  you  are  con- 
cerned for  Lord  Ogleby  in  this  affair?      [7b  Trueman. 
Thie.  I  am,  sir — I  have  the  honour  to  be  related  to 
his  lordship,  and  hold  some  courts  for  him  in  Somerset- 
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sbtre — go  the  Western  circuit — and  attend  the  sessions 
at  Exeter,  merely  because  his  lordship's  interests  and 
property  lie  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Flow.  Ha!-^and  pray,  Mr.  Trueman,  how  long  have 
you  been  called  to  the  bar  ? 

TVfie.  About  nine  years  and  three  quarters. 

Fhw,  Ha ! — I  don't  know  that  I  ever  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  before. — I  wish  you  success,  young 
gentleman  I 

Enter  Sterling. 

Sterl.  Oh,  Mr.  Sergeant  FIower>  I  am  glad  to  see 
you— Your  servant,  Mr.  Sergeant !  gentlemen,  your 
servant ! — Well,  are  all  matters  concluded  ?  Has  that 
snail-paced  conveyancer,  old  Ferret,  of  GrayVinn,  set- 
tled the  articles  at  last  ?  Do  you  approve  of  what  he 
has  done?  Will  his  tackle  hold,  tight  and  strong?-^ 
Eh,. Master  Sergeant? 

Flow,  My  friend  Ferret's  slow  and  sure,  sir-^But 
then  serins  aut  citiaSj  as  we  say,  sooner  or  later,  Mr. 
Sterling,  he  is  sure  to  put  his  business  out  of  hand  as 
he  should  do.— *My  clerk  has  brought  the  writings, 
and  all  other  instruments  along  with  him,  and  the  settle- 
ment is,  I  believe,  as  good  a  settlement  as  any  settle- 
ment on  the  fsLce  of  the  earth  ! 

Sterl.  But  that  d n'd  mortgage  of  60,000/.— There 

don't  appear  to  be  any  other  incumbrances,  I  hope  > 

JVav,  I  can  answer  for  that,  sir — and  that  will  be 
cleared  off  immediately  on  the  payment  of  the  first  part 
of  Miss  Sterling's  proportion.— You  agree,  on  your  part, 
to  come  down  with  80,000/. 

Sterl.  Down  on  the  nail. — Ay,  ay,  my  money  is 
ready  to-morrow  if  he  pleases— he  shall  have  it  in  India 
bonds,  or  notes,  or  how  he  chooses.-— Your  lords  and  your 
dukes,  and  your  people  at  the  court  end  of  the  town, 
stick  at  payments  sometimes— debts  unpaid,  no  credit 
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SteH,  Nay»  nay^  I  shan't  fMirt  with  you  to-night, 
gentlemen,  I  promise  you. — My  hoase  is  very  fall,  but 
I  have  beds  for  you  all,  beds  for  your  servants,  and 
itabiing  for  all  your  horses. — Will  you  take  a  turn  in 
the  garden,  and  yiew  some  of  my  improvements  before 
diniier?-  Or  will  you  amuse  yourselves  on  the  green, 
with  a  game  at  bowls  and  a  cool  tankard  ? — My  ser*' 
Ttnts' shall  attend  you.— 'Do  you  choose  any  other  re^ 

freshment? Call  for  what  you  please;   do  as  yon 

please ; — make  yourselves  quite  at  home,  I  beg  of  you. 
*-flere,  Thomas!  Harry!  William  !  wait  on  these  gei|* 
tlemen ! — IPoUawi  the  iawyer$  out,  bawling  amd  talking, 
md  thm  returns  to  Sir  John.]  And  now,  sir,  I  am  en- 
tirely at  yoar  service.  What  are  your  commands  with 
me.  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  After  having  carried  the  negociation  be- 
tween our  families  to  so  great  a  length  ;  after  having 
assented  so  readily  to  all  your  proposals,  as  well  as  re- 
ceived so  many  instances  of  your  cheerful  compliance 
with  the  demands  made  on  our  part,  I  am  extremely 
concerned,  Mr.  Sterling,  to  be  the  involuntary  cause 
of  any  uneasiness. 

SterL  Uneasiness!  what  uneasiness ?•— Where  busi* 
Deis  is  transacted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  parties 
understand  one  another,  there  can  be  no  uneasiness. 
You  agree,  on  such  and  such  conditions,  to  receive  my 
daughter  for  a  wife }  on  the  same  conditions  I  agree  to 
receive  you  as  a  son-in-law ;  and  as  to  all  the  rest,  it 
foliows  of  course,  you  know,  as  regularly  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  after  acceptance.  . 

Sir  John.  Pardon  me,  sir,  more  uneasiness  has  arisen 
tfasD  you  are  aware  of.^  I  am  myself,  at  this  instant,  iii* 
a  state  of  inexpressible  embarrassment;  Miss  Sterling, 
I  know,  is  extremely  disconcerted  too ;  and  unless  you 
will  oblige  me  with  the  assistance  of  your  friendship,  I 
foresee  the  speedy  progress  of  discontent  and  apimosity 
throagh  the  whole  family. 
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Sierl.  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?  I  don't  under- 
stand a  single  syllable. 

Sir  John.  In  one  word,  then — it  will  be  absolatel} 
impossible  for  me  to  fulfil  my  engagements  in  regard  t< 
Miss  Sterling. 

SlerL  How,  Sir  John  ?  Do  you  mean  to  pojb  an  ai 
front  upon  my  family  ?     What !  refuse  to 

Sir  John,  Be  fissured,  sir,  that  I  neither  mean  t 
affront,  nor  forsake  your  family.  My  only  fear  is,  ths 
you  should  desert  me ;  for  the  whole  happiness  of  m 
life  depends  on  my  being  connected  with  your  famili 
by  the  nearest  and  tenderest  ties  in  the  world. 

SterU  Why,  did  not  you  tell  me,  but  a  moment  ag 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  marry  m 
daughter  ? 

Sir  John,  True. — ^But  you  have  another  daughte 
sir 

Sio-L  Well! 

Sir  J(^.  Who  has  obtained  the  most  absolute  dom 
nion  over  my  heart.  I  have  already  declared  my  passi< 
to  her ;  nay.  Miss  Sterling  herself  is  also  apprised  of 
and  if  you  will  but  give  a  sanction  to  my  present  a 
dresses,  the  uncommon  merit  of  Miss  Stirling  will 
doubt  recommend  her  to  a  person  of  equal,  if  not  sup 
rior  rank  to  myself,  and  our  families  may  still  be  alii 
by  uiy  union  with  Miss  Fanny. 

Sieri.  Mighty  fine,  truly !  Why,  what  the  plag 
do  you  make  of  us.  Sir  John  ?  Do  you  come  to  marl 
for  my  daughter,  like  servants  at  a  statute>fair  ?  Do  y 
think  that  I  will  suffer  yon,  or  any>  man  in.  the  wor 
to  come  into  my  house,  like  the  Grand  Seignior,  a 
throw  the  handkerchief  first  to  one,  and  then  tio  t'otli 
just  as  he  pleases  ?  Do  you  think  I  drive  a  kind  of  j 
rican  slave-trade  with  them,  and 

Sir  John,  A  moment's  patience,  sir !  Nothing  1 
the  excess  of  my  passion  for  Miss  Fanny  should  hi 
induced  me  to  take  any  step  that  had  the  least  appe 
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ance  of  disrespect  to  any  part  of  your  family ;  and 
even  now  I  am  desirous  to  atone  for  my  transgression, 
by  making  the  most  adequate  compensation  that  lies  id 
my  power. 

Sterl,  Compensation !  what  compensation  can  you 
possibly  make  in  such  a  case  as  this.  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John,  Come,  come,  Mr.  Sterling;  I  know  you 
to  be  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  business,  a  man  of  the 
world.  V\\  deal  frankly  with  you ;  and  you  shall  see 
that  I  don^t  desire  a  change  of  measures  for  my  own 
Ipntification,  without  endeavouring  to  make  it  advan- 
tageous to  you. 

Steri,  What  advantage  can  your  inconstancy  be  to 
me,  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  I'll  tell  you,  sir. — You  know  that  by  the 
articles  at  present  subsisting, between  us,  on  the  day  of 
my  marriage  with  Miss  Sterling,  you  agree  to  pay  down 
the  gross  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

SutI.  Well! 

Sir  John.  Now,  if  you  will  but  consent  to  my  waving 
tiiat  marriage-—— 

Surl.  I  agree  to  your  waving  that  marriage !  Im pos- 
sible. Sir  Jdin  ! 

Sir  Mm,  I  hope  not,  sir ;  as,  on  my  part,  I  wi  II  agree 
to  wave  my  right  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  the  for* 
tune  I  was  to  receive  with  her. 

SteH,  Thirty  thousand,  d'ye  say  ? 

Sir  John*  Yes,  sir;  and  accept  of  Miss  Fanny,  with 
fifty  thousand,  instead  of  fourscore. 

SierL  Fifty  thousand [Fattiing. 

SHrJi^.  Instead  of  fourscore. 

flter/.  Why— why— there  may  be  something  in  that. 
——Let  me  see— Fanny  with  fifty  thousand,  instead  of 
Betsy  with  fourscore.-^But  how  can  this  be.  Sir  John? 
For  yon  know  I  am  to  pay  this  money  into  the  hands 
of  my  Lord  Ogleby ;  who,  I  believe,  between  you  and 
me.  Sir  John^  is  not  overstocked  with  ready  money  at 

m2 
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present ;  and  threescore  thousand  of  it,  yoiu  know,  is  to  , 
go  to  pay  off  the  present  incumbraocef  on  the  estate, 
Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  That  objection  is  easily  obviated. — Ten  of 
the  twenty  thousand,  which  would  remain  as  a  surplus 
of  the  fourscore,  after  paying  off  the  mortgage,  was 
intended  by  his  lordship  for  my  use,  that  we  might  set 
off  with  some  little  eclat  on  our  marriage ;  and  the 
other  ten  for  his  owji. — ^Ten  thousand  pounds,  there- 
fore, I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  immediately ;  and  for 
.the  remaining  twenty  thousand,  you  shall  have  a  mort- 
gage on  that  part  of  the  estate  which  is  to  be  made  over 
to  me,  with  whatever  security  you  shall  require  for  the 
regular  payment  of  the  interest,  till  the  principal  is 
duly  discharged. 

Stcrl.  Why—- to  do  you  justice.  Sir  John,  there'  is 
something  fair  and  open  in  your  proposal ;  and  since 
I  find  you  do  not  mean  to  put  an  affroQt  upon  tlie  fa* 
mily 

Sir  John,  Nothing  was  ever  further  from  my  thoughts, 
Mr.  Sterling. — And  after  all,  the  whole  affair  is  nothing 
extraordinary— such  things  happen  everyday;  and  as 
the  world  has  only  heard  generally  of  a  treaty  between 
the  families,  when  this  marriage  takes  place,  nobody 
will  be  the  wiser,  if  we  have  but  discretion  enough  to 
keep  our  own  counsel. 

Sterl,  True,  true ;  and  since  you  only  transfer  from 
one  girl  to  the  other,  it  is  no  more  than  transferring  so 
much  stock,  you  know. 

Sir  John,  The  very  thing! 

Sierl.  Odso !  I  had  quite  forgot. — We  are  reckoning 
without  our  host  here-^there  is  another  difficulty——— 

Sir  John.  You  alarm  me.     What  can  that  be  ? 

Sierl,  I  can't  stir  a  step  in  this  business  without  con-r 
suiting  my  sister  Heidelberg.— The  family  has  very 
great  expectations  from  her,  and  we  must  not  give  her 
jiny  offence. 
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Sir  John,  But  if  you  come  into  this  measure^  sarely 
she  will  be  so  kind  as  to  consent 

Surl,  I  don't  know  that,  Betsy  is  her  darling,  and 
I  can't  tell  how  far  she  may  resent  any  slight  that  seems 
to  be  offered  to  her  favourite  niece.  However,  I'll  do 
the  best  I  can  for  you.  You  shall  go  and  break  the 
matter  to  her  first,  and  by  that  time  I  may  suppose  that 
your  rhetoric  has  prevailed  on  her  to  listen  to  reason,  I 
will  step  in  to  reinforce  your  arguments. 

&>  John,    I'll  fly  to  her  immediately-r-you  promise 
me  your  assistance  ? 
Sterl.  I  do. 

Sir  John,  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  it !  And  now,  suc- 
cess attend  me !  [Goir^. 
SterL  Harkye,  Sir  John!  [Sir  John  founts.]  Not  a 
word  of  the  thirty  thousand  to  my  sister.  Sir  John. 
Sir  John.  O,  I  am  dumb,  I  am  dumb,  sir.  [Going. 
Sterl,  You'll  remember  it  is  thirty  thousand  ? 
Sir  John,  To  be  sure  I  do. 

SterL  But,  Sir  John !  one  thing  more.  [Sir  John 
retmiu.']  My  lord  must  know  nothing  of  this  stroke  of 
friendship  between  us. 

Sir  John,  Not  for  the  world.     Let  me  alone  1  let  me 

alone !  [Offering  to  go. 

Sterl,    [Aolding .  him*"]    And  when   every  thing   is 

a^ed,  we  must  give  each  other  a  bond  to  be  held  fast 

to  the  bargain. 

Sir  John.  To  be  sure.  A  bond,  by  all  means !  a  bond, 
or  whatever  you  please,  [Exit,  hastily. 

Sterl.  I  should  have  thdught  of  more  conditions — 
he's  in  a  humour  to  give  me  every  thing — Why,  what 
mere  children  are  your  fellows  of  quality ;  that  cry  For 
a  plaything  one  minute,  and  throw  it  by  the  next ! — as 
changeable  as  the  weather,  and  as  uncertain  as  the 
stocks.  Special  fellows  to  drive  a  bargain !  and  yet 
they  are  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of  this  riation,  truly! 
Here  does  this  whirligig  man  of  fashion  offer  to  give 
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Up  thirty  thcnisand  pounds  in  hard  money/  with  as. 
much  indifference  as  if  it  was  a  china  orange.  By  thii 
mortgage,  I  shall  have  a  hold  on  his  terra  fcrma;  and  if 
lie  wants  more  money,  as  he  certainly  will,,  let  him 
have  children  by  my  daughter  or  qo>  I  shall  bare  hift 
whole  estate  in  a  net  for  the  benefit  of  my  Ikmily.-*-^ 
Well,  thus  it  is,  that  the  children  of  citisens  who  hate 
acquired  fortunes,  proTe  persons  of  fashion ;  and  thus 
it  is,  that  persons  of  fashion  who  haTe  mined  their  for« 
tunes,  reduce  the  next  generation  to  cits.  [Sant, 


Scene  II, — Another  Apartmem. 

Enter  Mas.  Heidelberg  and  MissSterung^ 

Miss  Sterl.  This  is  your  gentle^fookiog,  sofi-speaking, 
9Weet-smiling,  affable  Miss  Fanny,  for  yon !     , 

Mrs,  Heidel,  My  Miss  Fanny!  I  disclaim  her.— ? 
With  all  her  arts,  she  never  could  insinuate  herself  into 
my  good  graces;  and  yet  she  has  a  way  with  her»  that 
deceives  man,  woman,  and  child,  except  you  and  me, 
niece. 

Miss  Sterl.  O  ay— «he  ^^nts  nothing  but  a  <;rook  in 
her  hand,  and  a  lamb  under  her  arm,  to  be  a  perfect 
picture  of  innocence  and  simplicity. 

Mrs.  Heidel,  Just  as  I  was  drawn  at  Amsterdam,  vi^hen 
I  went  over  to  visit  my  husband's  relations. 

Miss  SterL  And  then  s^'s  so  mighty  good  tQ  ser- 
vants—" Pray,  John,  do  this — ^^pray,  Tom,  do  that— 
thank  yon,  Jenny'' — and  then  so  humble  to  her  rela- 
tions— *'  To  be  sure,  papa-^as  my  aunt  pleases^-HU} 
sister  knows  besf — But  with  all  her  denvreness  an< 
humility,  she  has  no  objection  to  b6  Lady  Melvil,  i 
seems,  nor  to  any  wickedness  that  can  make  her  so. 

Mrs,  Heidel.  She  Lady  Melvil!  Compose  yoarsell 
niece!  I'll  ladyship  her,  indeed: — a  little  creppio 
cantin— She  shan't  be  the  better  for  a  ^utden  -of  w 
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money.  But  tell  me,  child,  how  does  this  intriguing 
with  Sir  John  correspond  with  her  partiality  to  Love- 
well  ?  I  don't  see  a  concatunation  here. 

Miss  Sterl.  There  I  was  deceived,  madam.  I  took 
all  their  whisperings  and  stealings  into  corners  to  be 
the  mere  attraction  of  vulgar  minds ;  but,  behold !  their 
private  meetings  were  not  to  contrive  their  own  insipid 
happiness,  but  to  conspire  against  mine.  But  I  know 
whence  proceeds  Mr.  LovewelPs  resentment  to  me.  I 
could  not  stoop  to  be  familiar  with  my  father's  clerk, 
and  so  I  have  lost  his  interest. 

Mrs,  HeideL  My  spurit  to  a  T. — My  dear  child ! 
[Kisses  her.'] — Mr.  Heidelberg  lost  his  election  for 
member  of  Parliament,  because  I  would  not  demean 
myself  to  be  slobbered  about  by  drunken  shoemakers, 
beastly  cheesemongers,  and  tallow-chandlers.  How- 
ever, niece,  I  cao't  help  diffuring  a  little  in  opinion 
from  you  in  this  matter.  My  expernnce  and  sagucity 
makes  me  still  suspect,  that  there  is  something  more 
between  her  and  that  Lovewell,  notwithstanding  this 
afiiiir  of  Sir  John.  I  had  my  eye  upon  them  the  whole 
time  of  breakfast.  Sir  John,  I  observed,  looked  a  little 
confounded,  indeed,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  garden.  You  seemed  to  sit  upon 
thorns  too:  but  Fanny  and  Mr.  Lovewell  made  quite 
another-guess  sort  of  a  figur ;  and  were  as  perfect  a 
pictur  of  two  distrest  lovers,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  by 
Raphael  Angelo.  As  to  Sir  John  and  Fanny,  I  want  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Miss  Sterl,  Matter  of  fact,  madam !  Did  not  I  come 
unexpectedly  upon  them  ?  Was  not  Sir  John  kneeling 
at  her  feet,  and  kissing  her  hand  ?  Did  not  he  look  all 
love,  and  she  all  confusion  ?  Is  not  that  matter  of  fac*t  ? 
and  did  not  Sir  John,  the  moment  that  papa  was  called 
oat  of  the  room  to  the  lawyer-men,  get  .up  from  break- 
fast, anid  follow  him  immediately  ?  And  I  warrant  you 
that  by  this  time  he  has  made  proposals  to  him  to  marry 
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my  sister  ■  Oh,  that  some  other  person,  sm  earl,  or  b 
duke,  would  make  his  addresses  to  nm,  that  I  might  bs 
revenged  on  this  monster! 

Mrs.  HeideU  Be  cool,  child !  you  shall  be  Lady 
Melvil,  in  spite  of  all  their  caballins,  if  it  costs  me  tea 
thousand  pounds  to  turn  the  scale.  Sir  John  may 
apply  to  my  brother  indeed ;  but  Hi  make  them  all 
know  who  governs  in  this  fammaly. 

Miss  Sierl.  As  I  live,  madam,  yonder  comes  Sir  John. 
A  base  man !  J  can't  endure  the  sight  of  him.  Pll 
leave  the  room  this  instant.  {^Disordered. 

Mrs.  HeideL  Poor  thing !  Well,  retire  to  your  own 
chamber,  child;  I'll  give  it  hin^,  I  warrant  you;  aad 
by  and  by  I'll  come  and  let  you  know  all  that  has  pMt 
between  us.  . 

Miss  Sterl.  Pray  do,  madam. — [Looking  Aacib.]— — A 
vile  wretch  !  [Exit  in  a  rage. 

m 

Mnter  Sir  John  Melvil. 

Sir  John.  Your  imost  obedieqt  humble  servant,  tOAn 
dam.  [Bowing  very  respecifiilU/, 

Mrs.  Heidd.  Your  servant.  Sir  John. 

[Dropping  a  half  curtsey,  and  pouting. 

Sir  John.  Miss  Sterling's  manner  of  quitting  the  room 
on  my  approach,  and  ihe  "visible  coolness  of  your  be- 
haviour to  me,  madam,  convince  me  that  she  has  acy 
quainted  you  with  what  passed  this  morning. 

Mrs,  HeideL  I  am  very  sorry.  Sir  John,  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  any  thing  that  should  induce  me  to 
change  the  opinion  which  I  would  always  wish  to  en- 
tertain of  a  person  of  qualaty,  [Pouting. 

Sir  John.  It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  merit 
the  best  opinion  from  Mrs.  Heidelberg ;  and  when  sh^ 
comes  to  weigh  circumstances,  I  flatter  myself' 

Mrs.  Heidel.  You  dp  flatter  yourself,  if  you  imagine 
that  I  can  approve  of  your  behaviour  to  my  niece.  Sir 
John.*~Aud  give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir  John,  tha| 
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ydtt  have  be^ii  drawo  iot^  aa  action  mnch  beneath  jou^ 
Sir  John ;  aod  that  I  look  upon  every  injury  ofiiered 
to  Miss  Betty  Ster|iog«  aa  aq  affront  to  myself.  Sir 
John.  [Warmlif. 

Sir  John.  I  wobld  not  offend  you  for  the  \%orldj 
madam;  bat  when  I  am  inffuenced  by  a  partiality  for 
Miother,  however  ill-founded^  I  hope  your  discernment 
and  good  sense  will  think  it  rather  a  point  of  honour  to 
renounce  engagements,  which  I  could  not  fulffl  so 
itrictly  as  I  ought;  and  that  you  wilt  excuse  the  change 
in  my  inclinations,  since  the  new  object,  as  w«ll  as  the 
firsts  has  the  honour  of  being  your  niece,  madam. 

Mrs.  Hddel.  I  disclaim  her  as  a  niece.  Sir  John  ^ 
Miss  Sterling  disclaims  her  as  a  sister,  and  the  whole 
ftmmaly  must  disclaim  her,  for  her  monstrous  baseness 
and  treachery. 

Sir  John.  Indeed  she  has  been  guilty  of  none^  madam. 
Her  hand  and  her  heart  are^  I  am  sure,  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Sterling.  And  if  you 
should  not  oppose  my  inclinations^  I  am  sure  of  Mn 
Sterling's  consent,  madam* 

Mrs.  Heidel,  Indeed  I 

Sir  John.  Quite  certain,  madam< 

Enter  Sterling. 

Sierl,  [Behind.'}  So !  they  seem  to  be  coming  to  terms 
already.    I  may  venture  to  make  my  appearance. 

Mrs.  Heidel'  To  marry  Fanny  ? 

[Sterung  advances  by  degrees. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.  Heidei.  My  brother  has  given  his  consent,  you 
say? 

Sir  John.  In  the  most  ample  manner,  with  no  othei' 
restriction  than  the  failure  of  your  concurrence,  madam. 
[Sees  Sterling.] — Oh,  here's  Mr.  Sterlingj  who  will 
confirm  what  I  have  told  you^ 
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Mrs.  HcideL  What !  have  you  consented  to  give  op 
your,  own  daughter  in  this  manner,  brother  ? 

Sterl,  Give  her  up  !  Heaven  forbid,  no,  not  give  her 

up,  sister ;  only  in  case  that  you Zounds,  I  am  afraid 

you  have  said  too  much.  Sir  John.  [Apart  to  Sir  Jobn. 

Mrs,  HeideL  Yes,  yes.  I  see  now  that  it  is  true 
enough  what  my  niece  told  me.  You  are  all  plottia 
and  caballin  against  her.  Pray,  does  Lord*  Ogleby 
know  of  this  afiair  ? 

Sir  John,  I  have  not  yet  made  him  acquainted  with 
it,  madam. 

/*  rs,  Heidel,  No,  I  warrant  you.  I  thought  so.— 
And  so  his  lordship  and  myself,  truly,  are  not  to  be 
consulted  till  the  last. 

Sterl.  What !  did  not  you  consult  my  lord  ?  Oh,  fie 
for  shame.  Sir  John ! 

Sir  John.  Nay,  but  Mr.  Sterling^ 

Mrs.  Heidel,  We,  who  are  the  persons  of  most  cob^ 
sequence  and  experunce  in  the  two  fammalies^  are  to 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  till  the  whole  is  as  good 
as  concluded  upon.  But  his  lordship,  I  am  sure,  will 
have  more  generosaty  than  to  countenance  such  a  per- 
ceding.  And  I  could  not  have  expected  such  behaviour 
from  a  person  of  your  qualaty.  Sir  John. — And  as  for 
you,  brother— 

Sterl,  Nay,  nay,  but  hear  me,  sister. 

Mrs,  Heidel.  I  dm  perfectly  ashamed  of  you.  ' 
Have  you  no  spurrit?  no  more  concern  for  the  honour 
of  our  fammaly  then  to  consent ' 

Sterl,  Consent !  I  consent !  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  I 
never  gave  my  consent. Did  I  consent.  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John,  Not  absolutely,  without  Mrs.  Heidelberg's 
concurrence.     But  in  case  of  her  approbation-—-— 

Sterl,  Ay,  in  case  I  grant  you,  that  is,  if  my  sister 

approved But    that's    quite    another    thing,    you 

know [7b  Mrs.  Heidelbero. 
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Mrs.  HeideL   Your   sister   approve^   ladeed  !• 
tboaght  you  knew  her  better^  brother  Sterling  !• 
What !  approve  of  having  your  eldest  daughter  returned 

upon  your  hands^  and  exchanged  for  the  younger  ? 

I  am  surprised  bow  you  could  listen  to  such  a  scanclalous 
proposal.. 

SterL  I  tell  you^  I  never  did  listen  to  it.— Did  not 
I  say^  that  I  would  be  entirely  governed  by  my  sister. 
Sir  John  ?  •  .  ■  And  unless  she  agreed  to  your  marrying 
Fanny 

Mrs,  HeideL  I  agree  to  his  marrying  Fanny !        i 

abominable ! ^The  man  is  absolutely  out  of  his  senses. 

Can't  that  wise  head  of  yours  foresee  the  conse* 

quence  of  all  this^  brother  Sterling  ?  Will  Sir  John  take 
Fanny  without  a  fortune? — No! — ^-After  you  have 
settled  the  largest  part  of  your  property  on  your 
youngest  daughter,  can  there  be  an  equal  portion, left 
for  the  eldest? — No !  Does  not  this  overturn  the 
whole  systum  of  the  fammaly  ?-— Yes,  yes,  yes  !-^You 
know  I  was  always  for  my  niece  Betsy's  marrying  t^ 
person  of  the  very  first  qualaty.  That  was  my  maxum  i 

-and,  therefore,  much  the  largest  settlement  was, 

of  course,  to  be  made  upon  her.  As  for  Fanny,  if  she 
could,  with  a  fortune  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  get  a  knight,  or  a  member  of  parliament,  or  a 
rich  common  council-man,  for  a  husband,  I  thought  it 
might  do  very  well. 

Sar  John.  But  if  a  better  match  should  offer  itself 
why  should  it  not  be  accepted,  madam  ? 

Mrs,  HeideL  What,  at  the  expense  of  her  elder 
sister  \ — O  fie.  Sir  John ! — How  could  you  bear  to  hear 
SQch  an  indignaty,  brother  Sterling  ? 

SierL  I !  Nay,  I  sha'n't  hear  of  it,  I  promise  you.—* 
I  can't  hear  of  it,  indeed.  Sir  John. 
.    Mrs,  HeideL  But  you  have  heard  of  it,  brother  Sterl- 
ing—You know  you  have,  and  sent  Sir  John  to  pro- 
pose it  to  me.     But  if  you  can  give  up  your  daughter, 

VOL.  III.  N 
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I  sha'n't  forsake  my  niece,  I  assure  you.— -Ah,  if  my 
poor  dear  Mr.  Heidelberg,,  and  our  sweet  babes^  had 
been  alive,  he  would  not  have  behaved  so. 

SterJ.  Did  I,  Sir  John  ?«  ■     Nay,  speak ! — ^Briog  me 
off,  or  we  are  ruined.  [Apart  to  Sm  John. 

Sir  John.  Why,  to  be  sure,  to  speak  the  truth    ■  » 

Mrs,  Heidd,  To  speak  the  truth,  I'm  ashamed  of 
you  both. — ^But  have  a  care  what  you  are  about, 
brother!  have  a  care,  I  say. — ^The  counsellors  are  in 
the  house,  I  hear;  and  if  every  thing  is  not  settled  to 
my  liking,  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you,  if  I 
live  these  hundred  years.— rl'H  go  over  to  Helland, 
and  settle  with  Mr.  Vanderspracken,  my  poor  hus- 
band's first  cousin,  and  my  own  fammaly  shall  never 
be  the  better  for  a  farden  of  my  money,  I  promise  ytm, 

[ExU, 

SUrL  I  thought  so.     I  knew  she  never  would  agree 
to  it. 

Sir  John.  *Sdeath,  how  unfortunate!  What  can  we 
do,  Mr.  Sterling  ? 

SterL  Nothing. 

Sir  John.  What,  must  our  agreement  break  off  the 
moment  it  is  made,  then  ? 

Steri,  It  can't  be  helped.  Sir  John.-^The  family,  as 
I  told  you  before,  have  great  expectations  from  my 
sister;  and  if  this  matter  proceeds,  you  hear  yourself 
that  she  threatens  to  leave  us. — My  brother  Heidelberg 
was  a  warm  man— a  very  warm  man ;  and  died  worth 
a  plumb,  at  least :— «  plumb !  ay,  I  warrant  you,  he 
died  worth  a  plumb  and  a  half. 

Sir  Jofm.  Well ;  but  if  I 

SierL  And  then,  my  si^er  has  three  or  four  very  good 
mortgages,  a  deal  of  money  ra  the  three  per  cents,  and 
old  South  Sea  annuities,  besides  large  concerns  in  the 
Dutch  and  French  funds.  The  greatest  part  of  all  this 
i(he  means  to  leave  to  our  family. 

Sir  John,  I  can  only  say,  sir — -*- 
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SierL  Why,  your  offer  of  the  difference  of  thirty 
thousand,  was  very  £ur  and  haudsome,  to  be  sure.  Sir 
John. 

Sir  John,  Nay,  but  I  am  even  willing  to 

SUerL  Ay,  but  if  I  was  to  accept  it  against  her  will, 
I  might  lose  above  a  hundred  thousand;  so  you  see 
the  balance  is  against  you,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  But  is  there  no  way,  do  you  think,  of 
prevailing  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg  to  grant  her  consent  ? 

Surl,  I  am  afraid  not. However,  when  her  passion 

is  a  little  abated — for  she's  very  passionate— you  may 
try  what  can  be  donet  but  you  must  not  use  my  name 
any  more.  Sir  John* 

Sir  John.  Suppose  I  was  to  prevail  on  Lord  Ogleby 
to  apply  to  her,  do  you  think .  that  would  have  any 
influence  over  her  ? 

Sterl.  I  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to  persuade 
her  to  it  than  any  other  person  in  the  family.  She 
has  a  great  respect  for  Lord  Ogleby.  She  loves  a 
lord. 

Sir  John,  Pll  apply  to  him  this  very  day. — And  if 
he  should  prevail  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  I  may  depend 
on  your  friendship,  Mr.  Sterling  ? 

SterL  Ay,  ay,  I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you,  when 
it  is  in  my  power  i  but  as  the  account  stands  now,  you 
lee  it  is  not  upon  the  figures.  And  so  your  servant, 
Sir  John.  [Exit, 

Sir  John,  What  a  situation  am  I  in! — Breaking  off 
inth  her  whom  I  was  bound  by  treaty  to  marry ;  re- 
jected by  the  object  of  my  affections ;  and  embroiled 
with  this  turbulent  woman,  who  governs  the  whole 
fiunily.—- And  yet  opposition,  instead  of  smothering, 
increases  my  inclination.  I  must  have  her.  Pll  ftpply 
immediately  to  JU>rd  Ogleby ;  and  if  he  can  but  bring 
over  the  aunt  to  our  party,  her  influence  will  overcome 
the  scruples  and  delicacy  of  my  dear  Fanny,  and  I  shall 
be  the  happiest  of  mankind.  [Exit. 
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ottf  wiih  Miss  Sterling  ;  then  returns.'}  One  word  more> 
brother  Sterling. — ^I  expect  that  you  will  take  your 
eldest  daughter  in  your  hand^  and  make  a  formal  com* 
plaint  to  Lord  Ogleby,  of  Sir  John  MelviPs  behaviour. 
— ^Do  this,  brother; — show  a  proper  regard  for  the 
honour  of  your  fammaly  yourself,  and  I  shall  throw  in 
my  mite  to  the  raising  of  it.  If  not-  ■  but  now  you 
know  my  mind.  So  act  as  you  please,  and  take  the 
oonsequences*  [Exit. 

Sterl.  The  devil's  in  the  women  for  tyranny!—— 
Mothers,  wives,  mistresses,  or  sisters,  they  always  will 
govern  us.  As  to  my  sister  Heidelberg,  she  knows 
the  strength  of  her  purse,  and  domineers  upon  the 
credit  of  it.—*'  I  will  do  this,*'  and  "  you  shall  do 
that,''  and  "  you  shall  do  t'other,— -or  else  the  fammaly 
sha'nt  have  a  hrden  oP— [ilfiwitcArtfi^.]— — So  absolute 
with  her  money !— But,  to  say  the  truth,  nothing  but 
money  can  make  us  absolute,  and  so  we  must  e'en 
make  the  best  of  her.  [ExiL 


Scene  U.^The  Garden. 

Enter  Lord  Oglebt  and  Canton. 

Lord  0.  What!  Mademoiselle  Fanny  to  be  sent 
away ! — Why  ? — Wherefore  ?— What's  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ? 

Can.  Je  pe  s^ais  pas — I  know  nothing. 

Lord  O.  It  can't  be — it  sha'n't  be : — I  protest  against 
tbe  measure.  She's  a  fine  girl,  and  I  had  much  rather 
that  the  rest  of  the  family  were  annihilated,  than  that 
she  should  leave  us.  ■  Her  vulgar  father,  thafs  the 
very  abstract  of  'Change-Alley — ^the  aunt,  that's  always 
endeavouring  to  be  a  fine  lady — and  the  pert  sister, 
for  ever  showing  that  she  is  one,  are  horrid  company 
indeed,  and  without  her  would  be  intolerable.  Ah, 
la  petite  Fanchon !  she's  the  thing :  isn't  she.  Canton  ?  - 

n2 
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Can,  Dere  is  very  good  sympatic .  entre  vous,  and 
dat  young  lady,  my  lor. 

Lord  0.  IMl  not  be  lefit  among  these  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, your  Sterlings,  your  Heidelbergs,  and  Devilberg; 
if  she  goes,  Pll  positively  go  too. 
Can,  In  de  same  post-chay,  my  lor  ?  You  have  m 
objection  to  dat,  I  believe,  nor  mademoiselle  neithe 
ioa*-ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  0.   Pr'ythee  hold  thy  foolish  tongue.   Can 
Does  thy  Swiss  stupidity  imagine  that  I  can  see  an 

talk  with  a  fine  girl  without  desires ! ^My.  eyes  ai 

involuntarily  attracted  by  beautiful  objects 1  fly  j 

naturally  to  a  fine  girl 

Can.  As  de  fine  girl  to  you,  my  lor,  ha,  ha,  ha !  yc 

alway  fly  togedre  like  un  pair  de  pigeons 

Lord  0.  Like  ub  pair  de  pigeons — [Mocks  him,]- 

Vous  etes  un  sot,  Mens.  Canton ^Thou  art  alwa^ 

dreaming  of  my  intrigues,  and  never  seest  me  badim 
hut  you  suspect  mischief,  you  old.  fool,  you. 

Can,  I  am  fool,  I  confess,  but  not  always  fool  in  ds 
my  lor,  he,  he,  he ! 

Lord  0.  He,  he,  he  I ^Thou  art  incorrigible,  b 

thy  absurdities  amuse  one.  Thou  art  like  my  rapp 
here,  [Takes  oitt  his  box  J]  a  most  ridiculous  superfluit 
but  a  pinch  of  thee  now  and  then  is  a  more  delicio 
treat. 

Can,  You  do  me  great  honeur,  mi  lor. 
Lord  0,  T\B  fact,  upon  my  soul.    Thou  art  propei 
my,  cephalic  snufF,  and  art  no  bad  medicine  agaii 
inegrims,  vertigoes,  and  profound  thinking — ha,  ha,  t) 
Can.  Your  flatterie,  my  lor,  vil  make  me  too  prodc 
Lord  0,  The  girl  has  some  little  partiality  for  n 
to  be  sure :  but  pr'ythee.  Cant,  is  not  that  Miss  Fan 
.  yonder? 
.  .  Cf^n,  [Lookirig  wUh  a  glass,"]  Ah — la  voila !  En  veri 
'tis  she,  my  lor— 'tis  one  of  de  pigeons       ■  de  pigec 
d'amour. 
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Loipd  O.  tkntk'i  be  ridiculous^  you  old  monkey. 

[Smiling, 

Can.  I  am  monkee^  I  am  ole^  but  I  have  eye^  I  have 
ear^  and.  a  little  understand^  now  and  den. 

Lord  O,  Taisez  tous  b^te ! 

Can.  Elle  Yous  attend^  my  lor.-— — She  vil  make. a 
k>?e  to  you. 

Lard  0.  Will  she  ?  Have  at  her  then !  A  fine  girl 
can't  oblige  me  more     .>  Egad,  I  find  myself  a  little 

enjou6 Come  along  Cant. !  she  is  but  in  the  next 

walk but  there  is  such  a  deal  of  this  d — ned  crin- 

kum-crankum^  as  Sterling  calls  it^  that  one  sees  peo- 
ple for  half  an  hour  before  one  can  get  to  them 
Allons^  Mons.  Canton,  allons,  done  ! 

[Exeunt,  singing  in  French, 


Scene  I  If. — Another  Part  of  the  Garden. 

Enter  Lovewell  and  Fanny. 

£o&.  My  dear  Fanny,  I  cannot  bear  your  distress ! 
it  orercomes  all  my  resolutions,  and  I  am  prepared  for 
the  discovery. 

Pan.  But  how  can  it  be  effected  before  my  depar- 
ture? 

Lov.  ril  tell  you.— -Lord  Oglehy  seems  to  enter- 
tain a  visible  partiality  for  you ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  peculiarities  of  his  behaviour,  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
humane  at  the  bottom.  He  is  vain  to  an  excess ;  but 
withal  extremely  good-natured,  and  would  do  any  thing 

to  recommend  himself  to  a  lady. Do  you  open  the 

.whole,  afiair  of  our  marriage  to  him  immediately.  It 
will  come  with  more  irresistible  persuasion  from  you 
than  from  myself;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you'll  gain  his 
friendship,  and  protection  at  once.  His  influence  and 
authority  will  put  an  end  to  Sir  John's  solicitations. 
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remove  your  aunt's  and  sister's  unkind ness  and  sus- 
picions^ and,  I  hope,  reconcile  your  father  and  the 
whole  family  to  our  marriage. 

Fanmf,  Heaven  grant  it !  Where  is  my  ]ord  ? 

Lov,  I  have  heard  him  and  Canton,  since  dinner, 
singing  French  songs  under  the  great  walnut-tree  by 
the  parlour  door.  If  you  meet  with  him  in  the  garden, 
3rou  may  disclose  the  whole  immediately. 

'    Fam^.  Dreadful  as  the  task  is,  I'll  do  it. Any 

thing  is  better  than  this  continual  anxiety. 

Lov^  By  that  time  the  discovery  is  made,  I  will  ap- 
pear to  second  you. Ha!    here  comes  my  loid. 

Now,  my  dear  Fanny,  summon  up  all  your  spi- 
rits, plead  our  cause  powerfully,  and  be  sure  of  s«ic- 
cess.  [Going. 

Fanmf.  Ah,  don't  leave  me ! 

Lov,  Nay,  you  must  let  me. 

Fanmf.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I'll  obey  you,  if  I 
have  the  power.    Oh,  Lovewell ! 

hffo.  Consider,  our  situation  is  very  critical.  To< 
morrow  morning  is  fixed  for  your  departure^  and  il 
we  lose  this  opportunity,  we  may  wish  in  vain  foi 
another.  He  approaches— I  must  retire- 
Speak,  my  dear  Fanny,  speak,  and  make  us  happy ! 

[ExU 

Fanrn^,  What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  say  to  him 
I  am  all  confusion. 

Enter  Lord  Ogle  by  and  Canton. 

Lord  0.  To  see  so  much  beauty  so  solitary,  madan 
is  a  satire  upon  mankind,  and  'tis  fortunate  that  on 
man  has  broke  in  upon  your  reverie  for  the  credit  c 
our  sex.  I  say  one,  madam;  for  poor  Canton  hen 
from  age  and  infirmities,  stands  for  nothing. 

Can.  Noting  at  all,  indeed. 

Fam^,  Your  lordship  does  me  great  honour.- 
bad  a  ftivour  to  request,  my  lord ! 


I 
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Lord  O.  A  favour,  madam ! To  be  honoured  with 

your  commands,  is  an  inexpreasibie  favour  done  to  me, 
madam. 

Fanr^,  If  your  lordship  could  indulge  me  with  the 
honour  of  a  moment's— —What's  the  matter  with  me  ? 

[Aside* 

Lord  O.  The  girl's  cobfused He ! here's  some- 
thing in  the  wind,  faith — I'll  have  a  tete-a-tete  with  her 
•— — Allez  vous  en  !                                      [  To  Canton, 

Can.  I  go— -Ah,  pauvre  mademoiselle!  My  lor, 
have  piti6  upon  the  poor  pigeone ! 

Lord  O,  I'll  knock  you  down.  Cant.  [Smiling, 

Can.  Den  I  go — [Shuffles  along."] You  are  mosh 

please,  for  all  dat.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Fanny.  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension.  [Aside. 

Lord  O.   What  a  sweet  girl ! ^she's  a  civilized 

being,  and  atones  for  the  barbarism  of  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

Fajmy.  My  lord  !  I—       [She  curtsies,  and  blushes, 

Lfinf-Oi^lAddressing  her.]  I  look  upon  it,  madam,  to 
b^one  of  the  luckiest  circumstances  of  my  life,  that  I 
bave  this  moment  the  honour  of  receiving  your  com- 
mands, and  the  satisfaction  of  confirming  with  my 
tongue,  what  m^  eyes  perhaps  have  but  too  weakly 
expressed — that  I  am  literally — the  humblest  of  your 
servants. 

Fannj^.  I  think  "tnyself  greatly  honoured  by  your 
lordship's  partiality  to  me ;  but  it  distresses  me,  that  I 
am  obliged,  in  my  present  situation,  to  apply  to  it  for 
protection. 

Lord  O.  I  am  happy  in  your  distress,  madam,  be- 
cause it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  show  my  zeal. — 
Beauty  to  me  is  a  religion  in  which  I  was  born  and 
bred  a  bigot,  and  would  die  a  martyr.— I'm  in 
tolerable  spirits,  'faith  !  [Aside. 

Fanny.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  a 
more  distressed  creature  than  myself.     Affection,  duty, 
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hope^  despair,  and  a  thousand  different  sentiments,  ar 
struggling  in  my  bosom;  and  even  the  presence  < 
your  lordship,  to  whom  I  have  flown  for  protectioi 
adds  to  my  perplexity. 

Lord  0,  Does  it,  madam ^Venus  forbid  !*— M 

old  fault;  the  devil's  in  me,  I  think,  for  perplexin 
young  women.    [Aside,  and  smiling.']    Take  courag* 

madam!    dear  Miss  Fanny,  explain. You  have 

powerful  advocate  in  my  breast,  I  assure  you "^ 

heart,  madam  I  am  attached  to  you  by  all  the  lav 
of  sympathy  and  delicacy. By  my  honour,  I  am. 

Fanm^,  Then  I  will  venture  to  unburden  my  mil 
Sir  John  Melvil,  my  lord,  by  the  most  misplac< 
and  mistimed  declaration  of  affection  for  me,  has  ma< 
me  the  unhappiest  of  women. 

Lord  0.  How,  madam  ?  Has  Sir  John  made  his  a 
dresses  to  you  ? 

Farmy,  He  has,  my  lord,  in  the  strongest  terms.   B 
I  hope  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  my  duty  to  my  fathc 
love  to  my  sister,  and  regard  to  the  whole  family, 
well  as  the  great  respect  I  entertain  for  your  lordshi 
[Curtsyinf'.']  made  me  shudder  at  his  addresses. 

Lord  0.    Charming  girl ! — Proceed,  my  dear  M: 
Panny,  proceed ! 

Fanny,  In  a  moment-— —give  me  leave,  my  lor 
But  if  what  I  have  to  disclose  should  be  receiv 


with  anger  or  displeasure— 

Lord  0.  Impossible,  by  all  the  tender  powers! 
Speak,  I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  divine  the  cause  befc 
you  utter  it. 

Fanny,  Then,  my  lord.  Sir  John's  addresses  are  i 
only  shocking  to  me  in  themselves,  but  are  more  par 
cularly  disagreeable  to  me  at  this  time — as— as«— 

[Hesitatii 

Lord  0,  As  what,  madam  ? 

Fanny.  As — pardon  my  confusion — I  am  entirely  < 
yoted  to  another. 
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Fanny,  And  should  you  too  severely  judge  of  a 
action  which  passion  prompted^  and  modesty  has! 
concealed 

Lord  0,  [^Taking  her  hand.]  Thou  amiable  creat 
command  my  hearty  for  it  is  vanquished.  Speak 
thy  virtuous  wishes,  and  enjoy  them. 

Fanny,  I  cannot,  my  lord ;  indeed,  I  cannot. 
Lovewell  must  tell  you  my  distresses;  and  when 
know  them,  pity  and  protect  me.  [Exit  in  t 

Lord  0.  How  the  devil  could  I  bring  her  to  this? 
it  is  too  much— too  much — I  can't  bear  it — I  must 
way  to  this  amiable  weakness.  [Wipes  his  eyes.] 
heart  overflows  with  sympathy,  and  I  feel  every  tei 
ness  I  have  inspired.  [Stifles  a  tear.]  Can  I  be  a  i 
and  withstand  it?  No — PU  sacrifice  the  whole  si 
her.  But  here  comes  the  father,  quite  apropos, 
open  the  matter  immediately,  settle  the  business 
him,  and  take  the  sweet  girl  down  to  Ogleby-Hous 
morrow  morning.  But  what  the  devil !  Miss  Ste 
too!  What  mischiefs  in  the  wind  now  ? 

Enter  Mr.  Sterling  and  Miss  Sterling. 

Sterl.  My  lord,  your  servant!  I  am  attending 
slaughter  here  upon  rather  a  disagreeable  affair.  S 
to  his  lordship,  Betsy. 

Lord  0.  Your  eyes.  Miss  Sterling,  for  I  always 
the  eyes  of  a  young  lady«  betray  some  little  em< 
What  ate  your  commands,  madam  ? 

Miss  SterL  I  have  but  too  much  cause  for  my 
tion,  my  lord ! 

Lord  0.  I  cannot  commend  my  kinsman's  beha< 
madam.  He  has  behaved  like  a  false  knight,  I 
confess.  I  have  heard  of  his  apostasy.  Miss  I 
has  informed  me  of  it. 

Miss  Sterl.  Miss  Fanny's  baseness  has  been  the 
of  Sir  John's  inconstancy. 

Lord  0.   Nay,  now,  my  dear  Miss  Sterlingi 
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passion  transports  you  too  far.  Sit  John  may  have 
entertained  a  passion  for  Miss  Fanny^  but  believe  me, 
my  dear  Miss  Sterlings  believe  me^  Miss  Fanny  has 
no  passion  for  Sir  John.  She  has  a  passion,  indeed, 
a  most  tender  passion.  She  has  opened  her  whole  soul 
to  me,  and  I  know  where  her  affections  are  placed. 

[Conceitedfy, 

Miss  Sierl,  Not  upon  Mr.  Lovewell,  my  lord ;  for  t 
have  great  reason  to  think,  that  her  seeming  attachment 
to  him  is,  by  his  consent,  made  use  of  as  a  blind  to 
cover  her  designs  upon  Sir  John. 

Lord  0.  Lovewell !  No,  poor  lad !  she  does  not  think 
of  him.  '  ISmiling, 

Miss  Sierl.  Have  a  care,  my  lord,  that  both  the 
families  are  not  made  the  dupes  of  Sir  John's  artifice, 
and  my  sister's  dissimulation !  You  don't  know  her ; 
indeed,  my  lord,  you  don't  know  her;  a  base,  insinuat- 
ing, perfidious ! — It  is  too  much — She  has  been  before- 
hand with  me,  I  perceive.  Such  unnatural  behaviour 
to  me !  but  since  I  see  I  can  have  no  redress,  I  am 
resolved  that  some  way  or  other  I  will. have  revenge. 

[Exii. 

Sterl.  This  is  foolish  work,  my  lord  I 

Lord  0.  I  have  too  much  sensibility  to  bear  the  tears 
of  beauty. 

Sterl,  It  is  touching  indeed,  my  lord ;  and  very  mov- 
ing for  a  father. 

Lord  0.  To  be  sure,  sir  I  You  must  be  distressed 
beyond  measure!  Wherefore,  to  divert  your  too  ex- 
quisite feeling,  suppose  we  change  the  subject,  and 
proceed  to  business. 

Sierl.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

Lord  0.  You  see,  Mr.  Sterling,  we  can  make  no 
anion  in  our  families  by  the  proposed  marriage. 
SterL  And  I  am  yery  sorry  to  see  it,  my  lord. 
Lord  O.  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon^  being  allied 
to  our  house,  Mr.  Sterling  ? 

VOIm  III.  o 
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SterL  Tis  my  ooly  wish  at  present,  my  ommum,  m 
I  may  call  it 

Lord  0.  Your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled. 

StcrL  Shall  they,  my  lord !  bat  how — how  ? 

Lord  0,  ril  marry  in  your  family. 

Sterl,  What !  my  sister  Heidelberg  ? 

Lord  O.  You  throw  me  into  a  cold  sweat,  Mr.  Sterl* 
ing.     No,  not  your  sister;  but  your  daughter. 

SierL  My  daughter ! 

Lord  0,  Fanny ! ^now  the  murder's  out ! 

Sterl,  What  you,  my  lord  I 

Lord  0.  Yes ;  I,  I,  Mr.  Sterling. 

SterL  No,  no,  my  lord  ;  that's  too  much.     •  ISanling, 

Lord  0.  Too  much !  I  don't  comprehend  you. 

Sterl.  What,  you,  my  lord,  marry  my  Fanny !  Bletf 
me  !  what  will  the  folks  say  ? 

Lord  O,  Why,  what  will  they  say  ? 

Sierl,  That  you're  a  bold  man,  my  lord  ;  that's  all. 

Lord  0.  Mr.  Sterling,  this  may  be  city  wit,  for  aagbt 
I  know.     Do  you  court  my  alliance  ? 

SterL  To  be  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Then  I'll  explain — My  nephew  won't  marry 

your  eldest  daughter  ;  nor  I  neither. Your  youngest 

daughter  won't  marry  him ;  I  will  marry  your  youngest 
daughter. 

&erL  What !  with  a  youngest  daughter's  fortune,  my 
lord? 

Lord  O,  With  any  fortune,  or  no  fortune  at  all,  sir. 
Love  is  the  idol  of  my  heart,  and  the  demon  Interest 
sinks  before  him.  So,  sir,  as  I  said  before,  I  will  marr| 
your  youngest  daughter ;  your  youngest  daughter  wil 
marry  me. 

SterL  Who  told  you  so,  my  lord  ? 
Lord  0.  Her  own  sweet  self,  sir. 
Sterl.  Indeed? 

Lord  O.  Yes,   sir;    our   affection  is  nutoal;   youi 
advantage  double  and  treble;  your  daughter  will  bt 
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a  countess  directly — ^I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  beings ; 
and  youMl  be  father  to  an  earl  instead  of  a  baronet. 

Sierl,  But  what  will  my  sister  say  ?  and  my  daughter  f 

Lord  O,  ril  manage  that  matter ;  nay^  if  they  won't 
consent^  Pil  run  away  with  your  daughter  in  spite  of 
you. 

Sieri,  Well  said,  my  lord  !  your  spirit's  good ;  I  wish 
you  had  my  constitution  ;  but  if  you'll  venture,  I  hare 
no  objection,  if  my  sister  has  none. 

Lord  O.  I'll  answer  for  your  sister,  sir.  Apropos ; 
the  lawyers  are  in  the  house.  I'll  have  articles  drawn> 
aad  the  whole  a£&ir  concluded  to-morrow  morning. 

Sterl,  Very  well !  and  I'll  despatch  Lovewell  to  Lon- 
don immediately  for  some  fresh  papers  I  shall  want ; 
you  must  excuse  me,  my  lord,  but  I  can't  help  laughing 
at  the  match.— He,  he,  he !  what  will  the  folks  say  ? 

[Mxit. 

Lord  O.  What  a  fellow  am  I  going  to  make  a  father 
of?  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  the  post  in  his  ware- 
.  house — But  Fanny's  virtues  tune  me  to  rapture  again, 
and  I  won't  think  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Enter  Lovbwell,  hastify. 

Love.  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon ;  are  you  alone, 
my  lord  ? 

Lord  0,  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not  alone ;  I  am  in  com^^ 
pany,  the  best  company. 

Love.  My  lord ! 

Lord  0,  I  never  was  in  such  exquisite  enchanting 
company  since  my  heart  first  conceived,  or  my  senses 
tasted,  pleasure. 

Lffoe.  Where  are  they,  my  lord  ?        [Looking  about. 

Lord  0.  In  my  mind,  Horatio. 

lK>ve.  What  company  have  you  there,  my  lord  ? 

[Smiling. 

Lord  0.  My  own  ideas,  sir,  which  so  crowd  upon 
my  imagination,  and  kindle  in  it  such  a  delirium  of 
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Lffoe,  [Bowii^.']  That's  your  lordship's  goodness.  Her 
choice  was  a  disinterested  one. 

Lord  0,  No,  no;  not  altogether;  it  began  with  in- 
terest, and  ended  in  passion. 

lAToe,  Indeed,  my  lord,  if  yon  were  acquainted  with 
her  goodness  of  heart,  and  generosity  of  mind,  as  well 
as  you  are  with  the  inferior  beauties  of  her  face  and 
person 

Lord  O.  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  so  totally  of  your  mind,  touching  every 
amiable  particular  of  that  sweet  girl,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  cold  unfeeling  impediments  of  the  law,  I  would 
marry  her  to-morrow  morning. 

Love.  My  lord ! 

Lord  0,  I  would,  by  all  that's  honourable  in  man, 
and  amiable  in  woman. 

Love.  Marry  her  !-^— Who  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  0.  Miss  Fanny  Sterling  that  is ;  the  Countess 
of  Ogleby  that  shall  be. 

Love,  I  am  astonished ! 

Lord  0,  Why,  could  you  expect  less  from  me? 

Love.  I  did  not  expect  this,  my  lord. 

Lord  0.  Trade  and  accounts  have  destroyed  your 
feeling. 

Love.  No,  indeed,. my  lord,  [^ghf. 

Lord  0.  The  moment  that  love  and  pity  entered  my 
breast,  I  was  resolved  to  plunge  into  matrimony,  and 
shorten  the  girl's  tortures — I  never  do  any  thing  by 
halves;  do  I,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.  [Sighs,"]  What  an  ac- 
cident ! 

Lord  0.  What's  the  matter,  Lovewell  ?  thou  seem'st 
i 0  have  lost  thy  faculties.  Why  don't  you  wish  me  joy, 
man? 

Looe.  O,  I  do,  my  lord.  [Sighs, 

Lord  0.  She  said  that  you  would  explain  what  she 
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« 

Sir  John.  I  find  'tis  in  vain^  my  lord^  to  struggle 
against  the  force  of  inclination. 

Lard  O.  Very  trne^  nephew ;  I  am  your  witness,  and 
will  second  the  motion — ^shan't  I,  Lovewell  ? 

\Sniiles,  and  Lovewell  houis. 
Sir  John.  Your  lordship's  generosity  encourages  me 
to  tell  yon,  that  I  cannot  marry  Miss  Sterling. 

Lord  O.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it — she's  a  bitter 
potion,  that's  the  truth  of  it ;  but  as  you  were  to  swallow 
it,  and  not  I,  it  was  your  business,  and  not  mine. — Any 
thing  more? 

Sir  John.  Bat  this,  my  lord  ;  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  make  my  addresses  to  the  other  sister. 

Lord  0.  O  yes ;  by  all  means — have  you  any  hopes 
there,  nephew? — Do  you  think  hell  succeed.  Lore- 
well  ?  [Smiles,  and  winks  ai  Lovewell. 
Love.  I  thtnk  not,  my  lord.  [Gravely* 
Lord  0.  I  think  so  too ;  but  let  the  fool  try. 
Sir  John.  Will  your  lordship  favour  me  with  your 
good  offices  to  remove  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  match^ 
the  repugnance  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg  ? 

Lord  0.  Mrs.  Heidelberg  ? — Had  not  you  better  be- 
gin with  the  young  lady  first  ?  It  will  save  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  won't  it,  Lovewell?  [Smiles.]  But  do 
what  you  please,  it  will  be  the  same  thing  to  me: 
won't  it,  Lovewell  ?  [Conceitedly.']  Why  don't  you  laugh 
at  him  ? 
Love.  I  do,  my  lord.  [Forces  a  smile. 

Sir  John.  And  your  lordship  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail on  Mrs.  Heidelberg  to  consent  to  my  marriage  with 
Miss  Fanny  ? 

Lord  O.  I'll  speak  to  Mrs.  Heidelberg   about  the 
adorable  Fanny,  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sir  John.  Your  generosity  transports  me. 
LordO.  Poor  fellow,  what. ^  dupe!  he  little  thinks 
who's  in  possession  of  the  town.  [Aside^ 
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Jokm,  And  yoar  kirdship  is  not  in  the  least  of- 
fended at  this  seeming  incooitanGy  ? 

Lord  O.  Not  in  the  least.  Miss  Fanny's  channs  will 
e?en  excuse  infidelity.  I  look  npon  women  as  the  /era 
fmimrm — lawfal  game — and  every  man  who  is  qaalified^ 
has  a  natural  right  to  pursue  them ; — Lovewell  as  well 
as  you,  and  I  as  well  as  either  of  you. — £yery  man  shall 
do  his  best,  without  ofience  to  any — ^what  say  you, 
kinsmen  ? 

Sir  Jokm.  You  have  made  me  happy,  my  lord. 

Love.  And  me,  I  assure  you,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  And  I  am  superlatively  so—aUoms  done !  To 
horse  and  away,  boys ! — yon  to  your  affairs,  and  I  to 
mine— -ntrrofif  VomoHT,   [Sings.]  [Eiami,  xveraUy. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  L — Parmj^s  Apartment. 

Enter  Lovewell  and  Fanmy,  foUawed  by  Betty. 

Fanny,  Why  did  you  come,  so  soon,  Mr.  Lovewell } 
the  family  is  not  yet  in  bed,  and  Betty  certainly  heard 
somebody  listening  near  the  chamber-door. 

Betty.  My  mistress  is  right,  sir!  evil  spirits  are 
abroad ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  both  too  good,  not  to. 
erpect  mischief  from  them. 

Love.  But  who  can  be  so  curious,  or  so  wicked  ? 

Betty,  1  think  we  have  wickedness  and  curiosity 
enough  in  this  family,  sir,  to  expect  the  worst. 

Fanny.  'I  do  expect  the  worst. — Pr'ythee,  Betty,  re- 
turn to  the  outward  door,  and  listen  if  you  hear  any 
body  in  the  gallery  ;  and  let  us  know  directly.       ^ 

Betty.  I  warrant  you,  madam — the  Lord  bless  you 
both!  lExit. 
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Farni^,  What  did  my  father  want  with  you  this 
eyening  ? 

Lotv.  He  gave  me  the  key  of  his  closet^  with  orders 
to  bring  from  London  some  papers  relating  to  Lord 
Ogleby. 
Fann^.  And  why  did  you  not  obey  him  ? 
Love.  Because  I  am  certain   that  his  lordship  has 
opened  his  heart  to  him  about  you,  and  those  papers 
are  wanted  merely  on  that  account — But  as  we  shall 
discoTer  all  to-morrow,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
them,  and  it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  go. 
Fanmf.  Hark ! — hark  !  bless  me,  how  I  tremble  !— 

I  feel  the  terrors  of  guilt Indeed,  Mr.  Lovewell, 

this  is  too  much  for  me. 

Love,  And  for  me  too,  my  sweet  Fanny.  Your  ap- 
prehensions make  a  coward  of  me. — But  what  can 
alarm  you?  your  aunt  and  sister  are  in  their  cham- 
bers, and  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest  of  the 
family. . 

Fanny,  I  fear  every  body,  and  every  thing,  and  every 
moment — ^my  mind  is  in  continual  agitation  and  dread ; 
iodeed,  Mr.  Lovewell,  this  situation  may  have  very  un- 
happy consequences.  [Weeps. 
Laoe.  But  it  shan't. — I  would  rather  tell  our  story 
this. moment  to  all  the  house,  and  run  the  jisk  of  main- 
taining you  by  the  hardest  labour,  than  suffer  you  to 
remain  in  this  dangerous  perplexity. — What!  shall  I 
sacrifice  all  my  best  hopes  and  affections,  in  your  dear 
health  and  safety,  for  the  mean,  and,  in  such  case,  the 
meanest  consideration — of  our  fortune  ! — Were  we  ta 
be  abandoned  by  all  our  relations,  we  have  that  in  our 
hearts  and  minds  will  weigh  against  the  most  affluent 
circumstances.    I  should  not  have  proposed  the  secresy 
of  our  marriage,  but  for  your  sake ;  and  with  hopes  that 
the  most  generous  sacrifice,  you  have  made  to  love  an4 
me,  might  be  less  injurious  to  you,  by  waiting  a  luckv 
moment  of  reconciliation. 
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Fammf.  Hodi !  hash !  for  hcaiTeD's  nke,  oajr  dear 
Love  well ;  don't  be  so  warm  !  yoor  geneionty  gets  the 
better  uf  joer  prndeace ;  yoQ  will  be  beard,  and  we 
dial  I  be  discovered.— >I  am  ntiified — ^indeed  I  am.-- 
Excase  this  weakness,  this  delicacy,  this  what  yoo  will. 
— My  mind's  at  peace — iadecd  it  is — think  no  more  of 
it,  if  yoo  lore  me! 

Loot.  That  one  word  has  charmed  me,  as  it  alwayi 
does,  to  the  most  implicit  obedience :  it  woold  be  tbe 
worst  of  ingratitude  in  me  to  distress  yoa  a  moment. 

>     [Kme$  her, 

filler  Bettt. 

Betiy.  [In  a  low  vcice.']   I'm  sorry  to  disturb  yon. 

Fara^,  Ha !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Love.   Have  yoa  heard  any  body  ? 

Betty.  Yes,  yes,  I  have ;  and  they  have  heard  yoa 
loo,  or  I'm  mistaken — if  they  had  seen  you  too,  we 
should  have  been  in  a  fine  quandary. 

Pamty,  Pr'ythee  don't  prate  now,  Betty !, 

Love.  What  did  you  hear  ? 

Betty.  I  was  preparing  myself,  as  usual,  to  lake  me  t 
little  nap 

Love.  A  nap ! 

Betty.  Yes,  sir,  a  nap ;  for  I  watch  much  better  so 
than  wide  awake ;  and  when  I  had  wrapped  this  hand- 
kerchief round  mv  head,  for  fear  of  th^  ear-ache  from 
the  key-hole,  I  thought  I  heard  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a 
buzzing^  which  I  first  took  for  a  gnat,  and  shook  my 
head  two  or  three  times,  and  went  so  with  my  hand. 

Fanny.  Well — ^well — ^and  so        ■ 

Bttty.  And  so,  madam,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Loveweli 
a  little  loud,  I  heard  the  buzzing  louder  too— and  pull- 
ing off  my  handkerchief  softly,  I  could  hear  this  sort 
of  noise     ■ 

[Makes  an  indistinct  sort  qf  noise,  like  speakings 

Fanny,  Well,  and  what  did  they  say  ? 
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Beiijf,  O I  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
was  said. 

Love*  The  outward  door  is  lockM  ? 

Beiiy.  Yes ;  and  I  bolted  it  too,  for  fear  of  the  worst. 

Fofmy.  Why  did  you  ?  they  must  have  heard  you, 
if  they  were  near. 

Betty,  And  I  did  it  on  purpose,  madam,  and  cough'd 
a  little  too,  that  they  might  not  hear  Mr.  LovewelPs 
Toice-— when  I  was  silent,  they  were  silent,  and  so  I 
came  to  tell  you« 

Farmy.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Love,  Fear  nothing;  we  know  the  worst;  it  will  only 
bring  on  our  catastrophe  a  little  too  soon— -but  Betty 
might  fancy  this  noise — she's  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
can  make  a  man  a  mouse  at  any  time. 

Bettj/.  I  can  distinguish  a  man  from  a  mouse  as  well 
as  my  betters — Pm  sorry  you  think  so  ill  of  me,  sir. 
.  Fatmy,  He  compliments  you,  donH  be  a  fool !— - 
Now  you  have  set  her  tongue  a  running,  she'll  mutter 
for  an  hour.  [To  Lovewell.]  Til  go  and  hearken  my- 
self. lExit. 

Betty,  I'll  turn  my  back  upon  no  girl  for  sincerity 
and  service.  [Ha(f  aside,  and  muttering. 

Love.  Thou  art  the  first  in  the  world  for  both ;  and  I 
will  reward  you  soon,  Betty,  for  one  and  the  other. 

Betty,  I  am  not  mercenary  neither — I  can  live  on  a 
little,  with  a  good  carreter. 

Enter  Fanny. 

Fawty,  All  seems  quiet. — Suppose,  my  dear,  you  go 
to  your  own  rpom — I  shall  be  much  easier  then — and 
to-morrow  we  will  be  prepared  for  the  discovery. 

Betty,  You  may  discover,  if  you  please ;  but  for  my 
part^  I  shall  still  be  secret.      [Ha ff  aside,  and  muttering. 

Love,  Should  I  leave  you  now,  if  they  still  are  upon 
he  watch,  we  shall  lose  the  advantage  of  our  delay, 
ksides,  we  should  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business. 
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Let  Betty  go  to  her  own  room,  and  lock  the  oatwaid 
door  after  her;  we  can  fasten  this;  and  when  she 
thinks  all  safe,  she  may  return  and  let  me  oat  as  usual. 

Betty,  Shall  I,  madam  ? 

Fanny.  Do  let  me  have  my  way  to-night,  and  joa 
shall  command  me  ever  after. 

Lore.  I  live  only  to  oblige  you,  my  sweet  Fanny ! 
I'll  be  gone  this  moment.  [Oobig. 

Fanmf,  Let  us  listen  first  at  the  door,  that  you  mty 
not  be  intercepted.  Betty  shall  go  first,  and  if  they  fagr 
hold  of  her 

Betty.  They'll  have  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  I  ctD 
tell  them  that.  [Going  hattSbf, 

Fanmf,  Softly — softly — ^Betty !  don't  yen  tore  out,  if 
you  hear  a  noise.  Softly,  I  beg  of  you !  See,  Mr.  LoTe- 
well,  the  effects  of  indiscretion ! 

Love.  But  love,  Fanny,  makes  amends  for  all. 

[Exeunt,  ail  sqftl^* 


Scene  IL — A  Gallery,  wkich  leads  to  several  Bed- 
chambers. 

Enter  Miss  Sterling,   leading  Mas.  Heidelberg  fis  s 

night'Cap, 

Miss  Sterl.  This  way,  dear  madam,  and  then  I'll  tell 
yon  ail. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Nay,  but  niece-^consider  a  little— 
dont  drag  me  out  this  figure ;  let  me  put  on  my  fly- 
cap  ! — ^If  any  of  my  lord's  fiunmaly,  or  the  counsellors 
at  law  should  be  stirring,  I  should  i>e  perdig^  discon- 
certed. 

Miss  Sterl.  But,  my  dear  madam,  a  moment  is  an 
age,  in  my  situation.  I  am  sure  my  sister  has  been 
plotting  my  di^race  and  ruin  in  that  chamber—^ ! 
she's  all  craft  and  wickedness. 

3hs.  Heidel.  Well,  but  softly^  Betsy  !— yon  are  all 
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I  emotioQ — ^yoar  mind  is  too  much  flustrated— you  caa 
either  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  take  your  natural  rest— - 
ompose  yourself,  child ;  for  if  we  are  not  as  warisome 
i  they  are  wicked,  we  shall  disgrace  ourselves  and  the 
rfaole  fammaly. 

MissSterL  We  are  disgraced  already,  madam.  Sir 
ohn  Melvil  has  forsaken  me;  my  lord  cares  for  nobody 
ittt  himself;  or  if  any  body,  it  is  my  sister :  my  father, 
lyr  the  sake  of  a  better  bargain,  would  marry  me  to  a 
Change  broker :  so  that  if  you,  madam,  don't  continue 
ay  friend — if  you  forsake  me — if  I  am  to  lose  my  best 
lopes  and  consolation— in  your  tenderness — and  affec- 
ioos — ^I  had  better — ^at  once — give  up  the  matter — and 
et  my  sister  enjoy — the  fruits  of  her  treachery — tram- 
ple with  scorn  upon  the  rights  of  her  elder  sister — the 
?ill  of  the  best  of  aunts — and  the  weakness  of  a  too 
nterested  father. 

IShe  pretends  to  be  bursting  into  tears  during 
this  speech, 

Mrs,  Heidel.  Don't,  Betsy — keep  up  your  spurrit — 

hate  whimpering — I  am  your  friend — depend  upon 
oe  in  every  particular. — But  be  composed,  and  tell  me 
rbat  new  mischief  you  have  discovered. 

Miss  Sterl.  I  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  and  would  not 
ndress  myself,  knowing  that  my  Machiavel  sister  would 
ot  rest  till  she  had  broke  my  heart : — I  was  so  uneasy 
lat  I  could  not  stay  in  my  room,  but  when  I  thought 
lat  all  the  house  was  quiet,  I  sent  my  maid  to  discover 
hat  was  going  forward ; — she  immediately  came  back 
id  told  me,  that  they  were  in  high  consultation ;  that 
le  had  heard  only,,  for  it  was  in  the  dark,  my  sister's 
aid  conduct  Sir  John  Melvil  to  her  mistress,  and  then 
ck  the  door. 

Mrs.  Heidel,  And  how  did  you  conduct  yourself  in 
is  dilemma  ? 

Miss  Sterl.  I  returned  with  her,  and  could  hear  a 
in*B  voice,  though  nothing  that  they  said  distinctly; 

VOL.  III.  p 
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aod  you  may  depend  upon  it^  that  Sir  John  is  now  io 
that  room^  that  they  ha?e  settled  the  matter,  and  will 
run  away  together  before  morning,  if  we  don't  prevent 
them. 

Mrs.  Ueidel.  Why,  the  brazen  slot !  she  has  got  her 
sister's  husband  (that  is  to  be)  lock'd  up  in  her  cbam-> 
ber !  at  night  too ! — I  tremble  at  the  thoughts ! 

Miu  Slerl.  Ilush,  madam !  I  hear  something ! 

Mr*,  Heidel.  You  frighten  me — let  me  put  on  my 
fly-cap — I  would  not  be  seen  in  this  figur  for  the  world. 

Mus  Sierl,  'Tis  dark,  madam;  you  can't  be  seen. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  I  protest  there's  a  candle  coming,  and 
a  man  too ! 

Miss  Sierl.  Nothing  but  servants;—- let  us  retire  a 
0x>ment !  [  Jfunf  retire, 

Enter  Brush,  haff  drunk,  laying  hold  of  the  Chamber- 
ma  id,  who  has  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

Cham.  Be  quiet,  Mr. Brush;  I  shall  drop  down  with 
terror ! 

Brush.  But  my  sweet,  and  most  amiable  Chamber* 
maid,  if  you  have  uo  love,  you  may  hearken  to  a  little 
reason;  that  cannot  possibly  do  your  virtue  any  harm. 

Cham,  But  you  may  do  me  harm,  Mr.  Brush,  and  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  too ; — pray  let  me  go ;  I  am  ruined 
if  they  hear  you ;  I  tremble  like  an  asp. 

Brush.  But  they  sha'n't  hear  us;  and  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  be  ruined^  it  shall  be  the  making  of  your  for* 
tune,  you  little  slut,  you!  therefore,  I  say  it  again,  if 
you  have  no  love,  hear  a  little  reason ! 

Cham.  I  wonder  at  your  impurence,  Mr.  Brushy  to 
use  me  in  this  manner;  this  is  not  the  way  to  keep  me 
company,  I  assure  you.  You  are  a  town-rake,  I  see^ 
and  now  you  are  a  little  in  liquor,  you  fear  nothing. 

Brush.  Nothing,  by  heavens !  but  your  frowns,  moit 
amiable  Chambermaid ;  I  am  a  little  electrified,  thafs 
the  truth  on't ;  I  am  not  used  to  drink  port,  and  yoar 
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tier's  is  so  heady,  that  a  pint  of  it  oversets  a  claret 

inker.     Come,  now  my  dear ! 

Cham.  Don't  be  rude!  bless  me  ! — I  shall  be  rained 
what  will  become  of  me  ? 

Brush.  I'll  take  care  of  yon,  by  all  that's  honourable. 
Cham.  You  are  a  base  man  to  use  me  so — Pll  cry  out, 
you  don't  let  me  go.  That  is  Miss  Sterling's  cham- 
T,  that  Miss  Fanny's,  and  that  Madam  Heidelberg's. 
Brush.  We  know  all  that.  And  that  Lord  Ogleby's, 
d  that  my  Lady  What-d'ye-calU'em :  I  don't  mind 
:h  folks  when  I'm  sober,  much  less  when  I  am  wbim- 
al — rather  above  that,  too. 

Cham.  More  shame  for  you,  Mr.  Brush  !— you  terrify 
J — ^you  have  no  modesty. 

Brush.  O,  but  I  have,  my  sweet  spider-brusher — for 
itance,  I  reverence  Miss  Fanny — she's  a  most  deli- 
ms  morsel,  and  fit  for  a  prince. — With  all  my  horrors 
matrimony,  I  could  marry  her  myself-— ^but  for  her 

ter 

Miss  Sterl.  There,  there,  madam,  all  in  a  story ! 

Cham.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Brush  ! — I  heard  something ! 

Brush.  Rats,  I  suppose,  that  are  gnawing  the  old 

ibers  of  this  execrable  old  dungeon — If  it  was  mine, 

irould  pull  it  down,  and  fill  your  fine  canal  up  with 

i  rubbish ;  and  then  I  should  get  rid  of  two  d — ^n'd 

Dgs  at  once. 

Cham.  Law !  law !  how  you  blaspheme  !*— we  shall 

'e  the  house  upon  our  heads  for  it. 

Brush.   No,  no,  it  will  last  our  time — ^but,  as  I  was" 

ing,  the  eldest  sister — Miss  Jezebel     ■  ■ 

Iham.  Is  a  fine  young  lady,  for  all  your  evil  tongue. 

Brush.  No— -we  have  smoked  her  already ;  and  un- 

s  she  marries  our  old  Swiss,  she  can  have  none  of  us. 

5^0,  no,  she  won't  do — we  are  a  little  too  nice. 

%am.  You're  a  monstrous  rake,  Mr.  Brush,  and  don't 

e  what  you  say. 

Brush,  *Why»  for  that  matter,  my  dear,  I  am  a  little 
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iaclined  to  mbchief ;  and  if  yoa  don't  have  pity  apoD 
me,  I  will  break  <^n  that  door,  and  raTish  Mrs.  Hei- 
delberg. 

Mrs.  Hddel.  ICommg  ybnoarJ.]  There's  no  beariog 
this— yon  profligate  monster ! 

Ckiun,  Ha !  I  am  undone ! 

Brush.  Zounds !  here  she  is,  by  all  that's  monstrous. 

[Rims  of. 

Miss  Sterl.  A  fine  discourse  you  have  had  with  that 
fellow! 

iUrs.  Hcidd,  And  a  fine  time  of  night  it  is  to  be 
here  with  that  drunken  monster ! 

Miss  Surl.  What  haTe  you  to  say  for  yourself? 

Clam.  I  can  say  nothing — I'm  so  frightened,  and  so 
ashamed. — But  indeed  I  am  Tartuous— •!  am  yartuoiis, 
indeed. 

Mrs.  Hddd.  Well,  well— don't  tremble  so ;  but  tell 
us  what  you  know  of  this  horrable  plot  here. 

Miss  Siert.  We'll  forgire  you,  if  you'll  discover  all. 

Ckam.  Why,  madam — don't  let  me  betray  my  fel- 
low-servants— I  sha'n't  sleep  in  my  bed,  if  I  do. 

Mrs.  Heidei.  Then  you  shall  sleep  somewhere  else 
to-morrow  night. 

Cham.  O  dear !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Mrs.  Hddei.  Tell  us  this  moment,  or  I'll  torn  yoa 
out  of  doors  directly. 

Cham.  Why,  our  butler  has  been  treating  us  below 
in  his  pantry-*Mr.  Brash  forced  us  to  make  a  kind  ol 
a  holiday  night  of  it. 

ilftff  SteH.  Hotiday !  for  what  ? 

Chaau  Kay,  I  only  made  one. 

JCssSterl.  Well,  well;  but  upon  what  account  ? 

dm.  Because,  as  how,  madam,  there  was  a  changi 
in  the  family,  they  said— that  his  honour.  Sir  John 
was  to  marry  Miss  Fanny  instead  of  your  ladyship. 

Afits  Sitri.  And  so  you  make  a  holiday  for  that- 
Very  fine ! 
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(ham.  I  did  not  make  it,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  HcidcL  But. do  you  know  nothing  of  Sir  John's 
being  to  run  away  with  Miss  Fanny  to-night  ? 

Cham.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mist  SterL  Nor  of  his  being  now  locked  up  in  my 
lister's  chamber  ? 

Cham.  No,  as  I  hope  for  marcy,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Hcidel.  Well,  I'll  put  an  end  to  all  this  directly 
•mIo  you  run  to  my  brother  Sterling  ■    ■ 

Cham.  Now,  ma'am !— Tis  so  very  late,  ma'am- 

Mrs.  Heidel.  I  don't  care  how  late  it  is.  Tell  him 
there  are  thieves  in  the  house— that  the  house  is  on  fire 
—tell  him  to  come  here  immediately — Go,  I  say. 

Cham.  I  will,  I  will,  though  I'm  frighten'd  out  of 
my  wits.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Do  you  watch  here,  my  dear;  and  Til 
pot  m3rself  in  order  to  face  them.  We'll  plot  'em,  and 
counter-plot  'em,  too.  [Exit  into  her  chamber. 

Miss  Steri.  1  have  as  much  pleasure  in  this  revenge, 
as  in  being  made  a  countess,— Ha  !  they  are  unlock- 
ing the  door. — Now  for  it !  [Retires. 

Fanny's  door  is  Mocked,  and  Bbtty  comes  out;  Miss 

Sterling  approaches  her, 

Betty.  [Catting  vnthin,"]  Sir!  sir!^ — now's  your  time — 
all's  clear.  [Seeu^  Miss  Sterling.]  Stay,  stay — not  yet 
—we  are  watch'd. 
Miss  Sterl.  And  so  you  are,  madam  Betty. 

[Miss  Sterling  lays  hold  qf  her,  while  Betty 

locks  the  door,  and  puts  the  key  into  her  pocket. 

Betty.  [Tkoming  raund,^  What's  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Miss  Sterl.  Nay,  that  you  shall  tell  my  father  and 

aoDt,  madam. 

Betty.  I  am  no  tell-tale,  madam,  and  no  thief;  they'll 
get  nothing  from  me. 
Miss  Steri  You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage,  Betty; 
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tions :  and  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  a  low-bred^  Tolgtr 
'Change-alley  spirit — ^Help  !  help!  Thieves!  thiefCf!' 
thieves,  I  say ! 

Sterl.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  sarc  yonr  lungs — the  houw- 
is  in  an  uproar. 

ErUer  Canton,  in  a  nighi-gown  and  slippers. 

Can,  £h,  diable !  vat  is  de  raison  of  dis  great  noiie, 
dis  tantamarre  ? 

Siarl,  Ask  those  ladies,  sir ;  'tis  of  their  making. 
LordOgUbj/.  [Calls  xvithin,]  Brush '.—Brush !— Can- 
ton ! — Where  are  you  ? — What's  the  matter  ?    [Rinp  a 
W/.1    Where  are  vou  ? 

Sterl,  'Tis  my  lord  calls,  Mr.  Canton. 
Can,  I  com,  mi  lor  !— 

[Exit  Canton. — Lord  Ogleby  still  ring$, 
Serg,  Flower,  [Calls within,']  A  light!  a  light  here!— 
where  are  the  servants  ?    Bring  a  light  for  me  and  my 
brothers. 

Sterl.  Lights  here !  lights  for  the  gentlemen  ! 

[Exit  Sterling. 
Mrs,  Heidel,  My  brother  feels,  I  see — your  sister's 
turn  will  come  next. 

Miss  Sterl,  Ay,  ay,  let  it  go  round,  madam,  it  is  the 
only  comfort  I  have  l^ft. 

Enter  Sterling,  with  lights,  before  Sergeant  Flower, 
with  one  boot  and  a  slipper,  and  Travbhsb. 
Sterl,  This  way,  sir !  this  way,  gentlemen  ! 
Flow.   Well ;  but,  Mr.  Sterling,  no  danger,  I  hope 
Have  they  made  a  burglarious  entry  ?    Are  you  pre 
pared  to  repulse  them  ?  I  am  .very  much  alarmed  aboi 
thieves  at  circuit  time.   They  would  be  particularly  s( 
vere  with  us  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 

Trav,  No  danger,  Mr.  Sterling— no  trespass,  I  hop< 

Sterl,  None,  gentlemen,  but  of  those  ladies'  makin 

Mrs,  Heidel,  You'll  be  asham'd  to  know,  g«ptlerae 

that  all  your  labours  and  studies  about  this  young  lac 
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Lard  0,  But  come,  I'll  end  this  bosiDess  in  a  trice^ 
If  you,  ladies,  will  compose  yonraelves,  and  Mr.  Ster- 
ling will  ensure  Miss  Fanny  from  Tiolence,  I  will 
engage  to  draw  her  from  her  pillow  with  a  whisper 
through  the  key- hole. 

Mrs.  HtideL  The  horrid  creatures ! — I  say,  my  lofd, 
break  the  door  open. 

Lord  O,  I^et  me  beg  of  your  delicacy  not  to  be  too 
precipitate !    Now  to  our  experiment ! 

[Advancii^  towards  the  door. 

Miss  Sierl.  Now,  what  will  they  do  ?  My  heart  will 
beat  through  my  bosom. 

£nier  Betty,  %viih  the  key. 

Betty,  There's  no  occasion  for  breaking  open  doors^ 
my  lord ;  we  have  done  nothing  that  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  my  mistress  shall  face  her  enemies. 

[Goings  to  wdock  the  door 

Mrs.  HddeL  Thisre's  impudence! 

Lord  0.  The  mystery  thickens.     Lady  of  the  bed 

chamber,  [To  Betty.]  open  the  door,  and  entreat  Si 

John  Melvil  (for  the  ladies  will  have  it  that  he  is  there 

to  appear,  and  answer  to  high  crimes  and  misdemeanon 

■  ■    (jail  Sir  John  Melvil  into  the  court ! 

Enter  Sie  John  Melvil,  on  the  other;  side. 

Sir  John.  I  am  here,  my  lord. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Heyday  1 

Sir  John.  Whafs  all  this  alarm  and  confbsipn  ?  Thei 
is  nothing  but  hurry  in  this  house  ?  What  is  the  reaso 
of  it? 

Lord  0.  Because  you  have  been  in  that  chamber  ;- 
have  been  !  nay,  you  are  there  at  this  moment,  as  thti 
ladies  have  protested,  so  don't  deny  it 

Trav.  This  is  the  clearest  alibi  I  ever  knew,  M 
Sergeant. 

Fiaw.  Luceclarius. 
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Lord  O,  Upoo  my  word,  ladies,  if  you  have  often 
these  frolics,  it  would  be  really  entertaining  to  pass  a 
whole  summer  with  you.  But  come,  [7b  B£tty.]  open 
the  door,  and  entreat  your  amiable  mistress  to  come 
forth,  and  dispel  all  our  doubts  with  her  smiles. 

Beuy.  lOpemng  the  door.]  Madam,  you  are  wanted 
io  this  room.  [Pertly . 

Enter  Fanny,  in  great  confusion. 

Miss  SterL  You  see  she's  ready  dressed — and  what 
confusion  she's  in ! 

Mrs,  Heidel,  Ready  to  pack  off,  bag  and  baggage ! 
Her  guilt  confounds  her  ! 

Flow,  Silence  in  the  court,  ladies ! 

Fanny,  I  am  confounded,  indeed,  madam! 

Ldntl  O,  Don't  droop,  my  beauteous  lily  !  but  with 
your  own  peculiar  modesty  declare  your  state  of  mind. 
— Pour  conyiction  into  their  ears,  and  rapture  into 
mine.  [Smiling. 

Fanny.  I  am  at  this  moment  the  most  unhappy — most 
distressed — ^the  tumult  is  too  much  for  my  heart — and 
1  want  the  power  to  reveal  a  secret,  which,  to  conceal, 

has  been  the  misfortune  and  misery  of  my 

[Faints  away. 

LoYEWELL  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 

Love,  My  Fanny  in  danger!  I  can  contain  no  longer! 
Prudence  were  now  a  crime;  all  other  cares  were  lost 
in  this !  Speak,  speak,  speak  to  me,  my  dearest  Fanny ! 
let  me  but  hear  thy  voice:  open  your  eyes,  and  bless 
me  with  the  smallest  sign  of  life ! 

[During  this  speech  they  are  all  in  amazement. 

Mies  SterL  Lovewell ! — I  am  easy. 

Mrs,  Heidel.  I  am  thunderstruck ! 

Lord  0.  I  am  petrified  ! 

Sir  John.  And  I  undone. 
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Farmy,  [Recofocrit^,']  O,  Lovewell! — even  supported 
by  thee,  I  dare  not  look  my  father  nor  his  lordship  in 
the  face. 

SierU  What  now  ?  did  not  I  send  you  to  London,  sir? 

Lord  0.  Eh !— What !  How's  this  ?  By  what  right 
and  title  have  you  been  half  the  night  in  that  lady's 
bed -chamber  ?  ] 

Lcyoe.  By  that  right  which  makes  me  the  happiest  of 
men  !  and  by  a  title  which  I  would  not  forego,  for  any 
the  best  of  kings  could  give. 

Beuy,  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his  magnimity. 

Lord  0,   I  am  annihilated  i 

SterL  I  have  been  choked  with  rage  and  wonder; 
but  now  I  can  speak. — Lovewell,  you  are  a  villain  !— 
You  have  broke  your  word  with  me. 

Fanity.  Indeed,  sir,  he  has  not — ^you  forbade  him  to 
think  of  me,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  obey  yon— 
—we  have  been  married  these  four  months. 

SterL  And  he  sha'n't  stay  in  my  house  four  honn. 
What  baseness  and  treachery  !  As  for  you,  you  ^all 
repent  this  step  as  long  as  you  live,  madam ! 

FoTiTty.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
tortures  I  have  already  endured  in  consequence  of  my 
disobedience.  My  heart  has  continually  upbraided  me 
for  it ;  and  though  I  was  too  weak  to  struggle  with 
afFection,  I  feel  that  I  must  be  miserable  for  ever  with- 
out your  forgiveness. 

SierL  Lovewell,  you  shall  leave  ray  house  directly  I 
and  you  shall  follow  him,  madam  ! 

Lord  0,  And  if  they  do,  I  will  receive  them  into 
mine.  Lookye,  Mr.  Sterling,  there  have  been  some 
mistakes,  which  we  had  all  better  forget  for  our  own 
sakes ;  and  the  best  way  to  forget  them,  is  to  forgive 
the  cause  of  them ;  which  I  do  from  my  soul. — Poor 
girl !  I  swore  to  support  her  affection  with  my  life  and 
fortune;  His  a  debt  of  honour,  and  must  be  paid 
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intrigue — I  shall  be  happy  to  oblige  and  serve  yon.— - 
As  for  you.  Sir  John 

Sir  John,  No  apologies- to  me,  Lovewell ;  I  do  D( 
deserve  any.  All  I  have  to  ofier  in  excuse  for  wh 
has  happened,  is  my  total  ignorance  of  your  ntuatioi 
Had  you  dealt  a  little  more  openly  with  me,  you  woui 
have  saved  me,  yourself,  and  that  lady,  (who,  I  hop 
will  pardon  my  behaviour)  a  great  deal  of  uneasines 
Give  me  leave,  however,  to  assure  you-,  that  light  ao 
capricious  as  I  may  have  appeared,  now  my  infatuatio 
is  over,  I  have  sensibility  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  tli 
part  I  have  acted,  and  honour  enough  to  rejoice  at  yov 
happiness. 

Love.  And  now,  my  dearest  Fanny,  though  we  ar 
seemingly  the  happiest  of  beings,  yet  all  our  joys  wl 
be  damped,  if  his  lordship's  generosity,  and  Mr.  Stei 
ling's  forgiveness,  should  not  be  succeeded  by  the  ii 
dulgence,  approbation^  and  consent  of  these  our  bei 
benefactors.  [To  the  audiem 
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Rob.  Then  why  will  yoa  not  think  generoaslyi  sir, 
of  the  person  you  love  ?  My  lady,  I  dare  be  8worn-« — • 

Sir  John.  Is  false  to  me.  That  embitters  my  whole  ] 
life.     I  love  her,  and  she  repays  me  wi^  ingratitude, 

with  perfidy,  with  falsehood,  with * 

Rolf.  I  dare  be  sworn,  sir,  she  is  a  woman  of  honour. 
Sir  John.  Robert,  I  have  considered  you  as  a  friend 
in  my  house :  don't  you  betray  me  too :  don't  attempt 
to  justify  her. 

Rob.  Dear  sir,  if  you  will  but  give  me  leave :  you 
have  been  an  indulgent  master  to  me,  and  I  am  only 
concerned  for  your  welfare.  You  married  my  lady 
for  love. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  married  her  for  love.  When  first 
I  saw  her,  I  was  not  so  much  struck  with  her  beaoty, 
as  with  that  air  of  an  ingenuous  mind  that  appeared 
in  her  countenance;  her  features  did  not  so  mucli 
charm  me  with  their  symmetry,  as  that  eitpressioo  oi 
sweetness,  that  smile  that  indicated  affabi)ity,  modesty 
and  compliance.  But,  honest  Robert,  I  was  decreiyed 
I  was  not  a  month  married,  when  I  saw  her  practisio( 
those  very  smiles  at  her  glass :  I  was  alarmed ;  I  re 
solved  to  watch  her  from  that  moment,  and  I  have  seei 
such  things! 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  believe  you  wrong  hei 
^nd  wrong  yourself:  you  build  on  groundless  surmises 
you  make  yourse)f  unhappy,  and  my  lady  too ;  and  b 
being  constaptly  uneasy,  and  never  showing  her  tl 
least  love,-r-you'll  forgive  me,  sir, — ^you  fill  her  mic 
with  strange  suspicions,  and  so  the  mischief  is  done. 
Sir  John.  Suspicions^  Robert  ?  .    ^^ 

Rob.  Yes,  sir,  strange  suspicions  !-—Hy  ,lady  fin* 
herself  treated  with  no  degree  of  tenderness ;  she  i 
fers  that  your  "inclinations  are  fixed  elsewhere,  and 
she  is  become — you  yvill  pardon  my  blunt  honesty* 
she  is  become  dowpright  jealous, — as  jealous  as  you 
self,  sir. 
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Sir  John.  Oh !  Robert,  you  cannot  tee,  tha(  all  her 
pretences  to  saspect  me  of  infidelity  are  merely  a  coun* 
lerplot  to  cover  her  own  loose  designs :  it  is  but  a  gauze 
covering,  though ;  it  is  seen  through,  and  only  serves 
fbo  show  her  guilt  the  more. 

Boh,  Upon  my  word.  Sir  John,  I  cannot  see 

Sir  John*  No,  Robert,  I  know  you  can't ;  but  I  can. 
Her  suspicions  of  me  all  make  against  her ;  they,  are 
female  stratagems,  and  yet  it  is  but  too  true  that  she 
still  is  near  my  heart.  Oh !  Robert,  Robert,  when  I 
have  watched  her  at  a  play,  or  elsewhere ;  when  I  have 
counted  her  oglings,  and  her  whisperings,  her  stolen 
glances,  and  her  artful  leer,  with  the  cunning  of  her 
sex,  she  has  pretepded  to  be  as  watchful  of  me :  dis- 
sembling, false,  deceitful  woman ! 

Rob,  And  yet,  I  dare  assure  you 

Sir  John,  No  more ;  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  ;  I  know 
her  thoroughly,  and  now---now — has  not  she  escaped 
out  of  my  house,  even  now  ? 

Rob,  But  with  no  bad  design. 

Sir  John,  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that ;  which  way 
did  she  go  ? 

Rob.  Across  the  Park,  sir;  that  way,  towards  the 
Horse  Guards. 

Sir  John.  Towards  the  Horse  Guards ! there,— 

there, — there,  the  thing  is  evident:  you  may  go  in, 
Robert. 

Rob,  Indeed,  sir,  I 

Sir  John,  Go  in,  I  say ;  go  in. 

Rob,  There  is  no  persuading  him  to  his  own  good. 

[Exii. 

Sir  John,  Gone  towards  the  Horse  Guards !  my  head 
aches;  my  forehead  burns;  I  am  cutting  my  horns. 
Gone  towards  the  Horse  Guards! — Pll  pursue  her 
thither ;  if  I  find  her,  the  time,  the  place,  all  will  inform 
.against  her.  Sir  John !  Sir  John  I  you  were  a  madman 
to  marry  such  a  woman.  [Exit, 
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Eniar  Beverley  and  Bellmont,  at  opposite  sida,    v 

Bev,  Ha!  my  dear  Bellmont!  A  fellow  sufferer  in 
love  is  a  condpanioQ  well  met. 

BeiL  Beverley !  I  rejoice  to  see  yon. 

Bev.  Well !  I  suppose  the  same  cause  has  brought  us 
both  into  the  Park  :  both  come  to  sigh  our  amorous  vows 
in  the  friendly  gloom  of  yonder  walk.  Belinda  keeps  a 
perpetual  war  of  love  and  grief^  and  hope  and  fear^  in 
my  heart:  and  let  me  8ee^-'[Lays  his  hand  on  Beli,- 
mont's  breast,] — how  ^res  all  here  ?  I  fancy  my  sister 
is  a  little  busy  with  you. 

BelL  Busy !  she  makes  a  perfect  riot  there.  Not  one 
wink  the  whole  night.  Oh !  Clarissa^  her  form  so 
animated  !  her  eyes  sp 

Bev,  Pr'ythee^  truce ;  I  have  not  leisure  to  attend  to 
her  praise :  a  sister's  praise  too !  the  greatest  merit  I  ever 
could  see  in  Clarissa  is,  that  she  loves  you  freely  and 
sincerely. 

BelL  And  to  be  even  with  you,  sir,  your  Belinda, 
upon  my  soul,  notwithstanding  all  your  lavish  praises, 
her  highest  perfection,  in  my  mind,  is  her  sensibility 
to  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

Bev,  Ob,  Bellmont !  such  a  girl ! 

Scarce  can  I  to  heav'n  excuse 
The  devotion  which  I  use 
Unto  that  adored  dame  ! 
But  tell  me  honestly,  now ;  do  you  think  she  has  ever 
betrayed  the  least  regard  for  me  ? 

Bell,  How  can  you,  who  have  such  convincing 
proofs,  how  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  That  un^ 
easipess  of  yours,  that  inquietude  of  mind 

Beo,  Pr'ythee,  don't  fix  that  character  upon  me. 

Bell,  It  is  your  character,  my  dear  Beverley :  instead 
of  enjoying  the  object  before  you,  you  are  ever  looking 
back  to  something  past,  or  conjecturing  about  some- 
thing to  come^  and  are  your  own  selfrtormentof. 
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B^.  No^  DO,  no ;  don't  be  so  severe :  I  hate  the  yeiy 
notion  of  such  a  temper:  the  thing  is,  when  a  man 
loves  tenderly,  as  I  do,  solicitude  and  anxiety  are 
natural ;  and  whei»  Belinda's  father  opposes  my  warmest 
wishes 

BelL  Why,  yes,  the  good  Mr.  Blandford  is  willing 
to  give  her  in  marriage  to  me. 

Bcv»  The  senseless  old  dotard  ! 

Bell,  Thank  you  for  the  compliment!  and  my  father, 
the  wise  Sir  William  Bellmont 

Bcv.  Is  a  tyrannical,  pasitive,  headstrong-p— -« 

Bell.  There  again  I  thank  you.  But,  in  short,  the 
old  couple,  Belinda's  father  and  mine,  have  both  agreed 
upon  the  match.  They  insist  upon  compliance  from 
their  children ;  so  that,  according  to  their  wise  heads, 
I  am  to  be  married  oH-hand  to  Belinda,  and  you  and 
your  sister,  poor  Clarissa,  are  to  .be  left  to  shift  for 
yourselves. 

Bev.  Racks  and  torment ! 

Bell.  Racks  and  torment  !-cSeas  of  milk  and  ships 
of  amber,  man  !^-We  are  sailing  to  our  wished-for 
harbour,  in  spite  of  their  machinations.  I  have  settled 
the  whole  affair  with  Clarissa. 

Bev.  Have  you  ? 

Bell.  J  have ;  and  to-morrow  morning  makes  me 
possessor  of  her  charms: 

Bev.  My  dear  boy,  give  us  your  hand :  and  then, 
thou  dear  rogue,  and  then  Belinda's  mine!  Loll-toll- 
loll 

Bell.  Well  may  you  be  in  raptures,  sir;  for  here, 
here,  here,  they  both  come. 

Enter  Belinda  and  Clarissa. 

Be9.  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps ;  heaven  in  her  eye; 

In  every  gesture  disnity  and  love. 

fietti.  A  poetical  reception  truly! — But  can't  your 
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Belinda^*— yours  too,  are  most  obstinately  determined  to 
destroy. 

Bdl.  Why,  as  you  say,  they  are  determined  that  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  Belinda's  hand  in  the  country 
dance  of  matrimony. 

Bdin.  Without  considering  that  I  may  like  another 
partner  better. 

Bev,  And  without  considering  that  I,  forlorn  as  I 
am,  and  my  sister,  there — who  is  as  well  inclined  to 
a  matrimonial  game  of  romps  as  any  girl  in  Christen* 
dom,  must  both  of  us  sit  down,  and  bind  our  brows 
with  willow,  in  spite  of  our  strongest  inclinations  to 
mingle  in  the  group. 

BeU.  But  we  have  planned  our  own  happiness,  and, 
with  a  little  resolution,  we  shall  be  successful  in  the 
end,  I  warrant  you.  Clarissa,  let  us  take  a  turn  this 
iray,  and  leave  that  love-sick  pair  to  themselves :  they 
are  only  fit  company  for  each  other,  and  we  may  find 
wherewithal  to  entertain  ourselves. 

Clar.  Let  us  try :  turn  this  way. 

Belin.  Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  Clarissa  ? 

Clar.  Only  just  sauntering  into  this  side-walk :  we 
AaVt  lose  one  another. 

Bdm.  You  are  such  a  tender  couple!  you  are  not 
tired,  I  see,  of  saying  pretty  soft  things  to  each  other» 
Well !  well !  take  your  own  way. 

Oar.  And  if  i  guess  right,  you  are  glad  to  be  lefV 
together. 

Belm.  Who,  1 1 

Clar,  Yes,  you ;  the  coy  Belinda! 

Bclm.  Not  I,  truly :  let  us  walk  together. 

Clar,  No,  no,  by  no  means:  you  shall  be  indulged. 
Adieu  f— we  shall  be  within  call. 

[Exeunt  Bellmont  and  Clarissa. 

Bev.  My  sister  is  generously  in  love  with  Bellmont : 
I  wish  Belinda  would  act  as  openly  towards  me. 

[Aside, 
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Belin.  WeW,  sir !— Thoughtful !  Vi\  call  Mr.  Beli« 
mont  back,  if  that's  the  case. 

Bev,  She  will  call  him  back.  lAiUe, 

Belin.  Am  I  to  entertain  you,  or  you  me  ? 

Bev.  Madam! 

BeUn.  Madam  !— ha,  ha !  Why  you  look  as  if  pa 
were  frightened :  Are  you  afraid  of  being  left  alone 
with  me  ? 

Bev,  O,  Belinda,  you  know  that  is  the  happiness  of 
my  life ;— but— • 

Belin,  But  what,  sir  ? 

Bev.  Have  I  done  any  thing  to  offend  you  ? 

Belin.  To  offend  me  ? 

Bev.  I  should  have  been  of  the  party  last  night;  I 
own  I  should ;  it  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  me 
that  you  was  to  be  there ;  it  was  my  fault,  and  you,  I 
see,  are  piqued  at  it 

Belin.  I  piqued  ! 

Bev.  I  see  you  are ;  and  the  company  perceived  it 
last  night.  I  have  heard  it  all:  in  mere  resentment 
you  directed  all  your  discourse  to  Mr.  Bellmont. 

Belin.  If  I  did,  it  was  merely  accidental. 

Bev.  No,  it  was  deliberately  done :  forgive  my  rash 
folly  in  refusing  t^e  invitation ;  I  meant  no  manner  of 
harm. 

Belin.  Who  imagines  you  did,  sir? 

Bev.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Belinda ;  you  take  offence 
too  lightly. 

Belin,  Ha,  ha !— what  have  you  taken  into  your  head 
now  ? — ^This  uneasiness  is  of  your  own  making. — Upon 
my  word,  sir,  whoever  is  your  author,  you  are  mis- 
informed. You  alarm  me  with  these  fancies^  and  you 
know  I  have  often  told  you  that  you  are  of  too  refining 
a  temper :  you  create  for  yourself  imaginary  misunder- 
standings, and  then  are  ever  entering  into  exp1anation& 
But  this  watching  for  intelligence  from  the  spies  and 
misrepresenters  of  conversation,  betrays  strong  symp 
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Tat,  Heayeii  knows^  when  I  shall  be  able  to  get  out: 
my  lady  leads  us  all  such  lives!  I  wish  I  had  sochr 
another  place  as  you  have  of  it. 

Mar.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Tat.  No,  that  you  ha?e  not : — ^when  shall  I  get  such 

a  gown  as  that  you  have  on,  by  my  lady?  She  will 

.  never  fling  off  such  a  thing,  and  give  it  to  a  poor 

servant. — Worry,  worry,  worry  herself,  and  every  body 

else  too. 

Enter  Ladt  Restless. 

Lady  R.  No ;    there  is  nobody  stirring  that  way. 
What  do  I  see  ?  A  hussy  coming  out  of  my  house ! 

Mar.  Well,  I  must  be  gone,  Mrs.  Tattle :  fare  yoif 
well. 

Lady  R.  She  is  dizened  out  too !  why  did  not  yon 
open  the  door.  Tattle,  when  I  rung  ? 

Tat.  I  came  as  soon  as  possible,  madam. 
Lady  R.  Who  have  you  with  you  here?  What  v^ 
year  business,  mistress ?  [To  MAUtALET. 

Mar.  My  business,  madam ! 

Latfy  R,  In  confusion,  too !  The  case  is  plain.— Yon 
come  here  after  Sir  John,  I  suppose. 
Mar.  I  come  after  Sir  John,  madam ! 
Latfy  R.  Guilt  in  her  face !  yes,  afler  Sir  John  :— 
and.  Tattle,  you  are  in  ^e  plot  against  me ;  yon  were 
favouring  her  escape,  were  you  ?  • 

Tat.  1  favour  her  escape,  ipadam!  What  occasion 
for  that  ?  This  is  Mrs.  Marmalet,  madam,  an  acquaint-' 
ance  of  mine,  madam,  as  good  a  kind  of  body  as  any 
at  all. 

Lady  R.  O,  very  fine,  mistress !  you  bring  your  crea- 
tures after  the  vile  man,  do  you  ? 

Mar,   I  assure  you,   madam,  I  am  a  very  honest 
girl. 

Lady  2L  O !  I  dare  say  so.     Where  did  yoo  get  dia 
gown? 
Mar.  La,  ma'am  !  I  came  by  it  honestly;  my  Lad; 
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est  gave  it  to  me.  I  iive  with  my  Lady  Con- 
madam. 

y  R,   What  a  complexion  she  has!   How  long 
ou  liyed  in  London  ? 
*.  Three  years,  madam. 

if  R,  In  London  three  years  with  that  com* 
a !  it  canH  be :  perhaps  she  is  painted :  all  these 
TtM  paint.  You  are  all  so  many  painted  dolls. 
her /ace  with  a  while  handkerchirf,]  No,  it  does  not 
off.  So,  Mrs.  Tattle,  you  bring  your  fresh 
y  girls  here  to  my  house,  do  you  ? 

Upon  my  credit,  ma'am 

y  R.  Bon't  tell  me:  I  see- through  this  affair. — 
1  about  your  business,  mistress,  and  let  me  never 
1  about  my  doors  again.  Go,  go  your  ways. 
'.  Lord,  ma'am,  I  shan't  trouble  your  house.— 
^attle,  a  good  day.  Here's  a  deal  to  do,  indeed ! 
as  good  a  house  as  her's  to  go  to,  whatever  she 
link  of  herself.  [Exit» 

/  R,  There,  there,  there !  see  there ;  she  goes  off 
iff!  the  way  with  them  all.— Ay,  I  see  how  it  is, 

you  false,  ungrateful— that  gown  was  never 
ier  by  a  woman,  she  had  that  from  Sir  John. 

is  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John  an't  at  home,  ma'am. 
f  R.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  gone  ?  When 
go  out } 

I  really  don't  know,  ma'am. 
f  R.  Tattle,  I  know  you  fib  now :  but  I'll  sift  this 

bottom.    I'll  write  to  my  Lady  Conquest,  to 
he  truth  about  that  girl  that  was  here  but  now. 

You  will  6nd  I  told  you  truth,  ma'am. 
f  R.  Very  well,  Mrs.  Pert.    I'll  go  and  write 
^ment.    Send  Robert,  to  give  me  an  account  of 
^r.    Sir  John,  Sir  John,  you  will  distract  me. 

[Exeum, 
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Bdim.  Ay!  but  that  qnicluMas  tkat  extreme  aensibi- 
lity,  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  I  posttiTely  would  not 
have  a  jeakMis  huband  for  the  world. 

Bev,  By  heavea !  no  earthly  circinnstaiice  diall  ever 
■nke  me  think  injarioosly  of  yon. — Jealousy ! — ^ha,  ha! 
•—it  is  the  most  ridicnioiis  paanon !— ha,  ha ! 

BelitL  YoQ  may  laogh,  sir ;  bat  I  know  yoor  OTer-   ^ 
refining  temper  too  well,  and  I  absolately  will  have  it 
in  oor  marriage  articles,  that  I  most  not  be  plagued  with 
your  suspicions. 

Bcv.  I  sabscribe,  ma*am. 

Bdim.  I  will  have  no  inquiries  where  I  am  going  to 
▼isit ; — ^no  following  me  from  place  to  place :  and  if 
we  should  chance  to  meet,  and  you  should  perceive  a 
man  of  wit,  or  a  pretty  fellow,  speaking  to  me,  I  will 
not  have  you  fidgetting  about  on  your  chair,  knitting 
your  brow,  and  looking  at  yoor  watch — "  My  dear,  is 
it  not  time  to  go  home  ? — my  love,  the  coach  is  wait-  ' 
ing:'' — and  then,  if  you  are  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  I 
will  not  have  you  converse  with  a  "  Yes,  sir,*'  and  a 
"  No,  sir,"  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  then  wrangle 
with  me  in  the  carriage  all  the  way  home,  and  not  be 
conunonly  civil  to  me  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  pon- 
tively  will  have  none  of  this. 

Bev.  Agreed,  ma'am,  agreed — I  subscribe  to  every 
thing  you  can  ask.  You  shall  have  what  female  friends 
you  please : — lose  your  money  to  whom  you  please ; — 
dance  with  what  beau  you  please ; — ^ride  out  with  whom 
you  please; — go  to  what  china  shop  you  please; — 
and,  in  short,  do  what  you  please,  without  my  attempt- 
ing to  bribe  your  footman,  or  your  maid,  for  secret 
intelligence. 

Bclin.  O  lud !  O  lud !  that  is  in  the  very  strain  of 
jealousy.-^Deliver  me !  there  is  my  flEUher  yonder,  and 
Sir  William  Bellmont  with  him.  Fly  this  instant— fly, 
JMLr.  Beverley,  down  that  walk— —any  where 
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Bev.  You  promise  then—— 

BcliH.  Don't  talk  to  me  now — what  woald  you  be 
Bt? — I  am  yours,  and  only  yours;  unalterably  so. — 
Fly — begone ! — leave  me  this  moment. 

Bev.  I  obey — I  am  gone  [ExU. 

Belin.  Now  are  they  putting  their  wise  heads  together 
to  thwart  all  my  schemes  of  happiness :  but  love,  im- 
perious love,  will  have  it  otherwise. 

Enter  Mr.  Blandpord  and  Sir  William  Bellmont. 

Bland.  Sir  William,  since  we  have  agreed  upon  every 
thing 

Sir  W.  Wby  yes,  Mr.  Blandford,  I  think  every  thing 
is  settled. 

Bland.  Why  then,  we  have  only  to  acquaint  the 
young  people  with  our  intentions,  and  so  conclude  the 
affiiir  without  delay. 

Sir  W.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Bland.  As  to  my  girl,  I  don't  mind  her  nonsense 
about  Beverley :  she  must  do  as  I  will  have  her. 

Sir  W.  And  my  son  too,  he  must  follow  my  direc- 
tions. As  to  his  telling  me  of  his  love  for  Clarissa,  it  is 
all  a  joke  with  me.  Children  must  do  as  their  parents 
will  have  them. 

Bland.  Ay,  so  they  must,  and  so  they  shall. — Hey  ! 

bere  is  my  daughter  I — So,  Belinda ! Well,  my  girl. 

Sir  William  and  I  have  agreed,  and  you  are  to  prepari 
for  marriage,  that's  all. 

Belin.  With  Mr.  Beverley,  sir? 

Bland.  Mr.  Beverley !— ^ 

Belin.  You  know  you  encouraged  him  yourself,  sir. 

Bland.  Weil,  well !  I  have  changed  my  mind  on  that 
head.  My  friend.  Sir  William  here,  offers  you  his  son. 
Do  as  I  advise  you:  have  a  care,  Belinda,  how  you 
disobey  my  commands. 

Belin.  But,  sir 

BUmd»  But,  madam,  I  must  and  will  be  obeyed. — 

R  2 
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Yoa  don't  like  him,  you  say ;  bat  I  like  him*  and  tbaf  f 
snfficient  for  yoa. 

Sir  W.  And  ao  it  is,  Mr.  Blandford.  If  my  son 
pretended  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  I  shoald  let  him 
know  to  the  contrary. 

Bdin.  And  can  yoa.  Sir  William,  against  oar  inclioa* 

tion,  force  us  both  ?  I 

Bland.  Hold  your  tongue,  Belinda;  don't  proToke    | 

me.     What  makes  yoa  from  home  ?  Go  your  ways  back 

directly,  and  settle  your  mind.     I  tell  you  once  for  all| 

I  will  have  my  own  way.     Come,  Sir  William,  we  will 

step  to  the  law^^er's  chambers.     Go  home,  Belinda,  and 

be  observant  of  my  commands. — Come,  Sir  William. — 

What  did  you  say  ?  [To  Belinda.]  You  mutiny,  do  yoa  ? 

Don't  provoke  me. — You  know,  Belinda,  1  am  an  odd 

sort  of  a  man  when  provoked.     Lookye  here ; — mind 

what  I  say ;  I  won't  reason  with  you  about  the  matter ; 

— ^my  power  is  absolute,  and  if  you  offer  to  rebel,  yoa 

shall  have  no  husband  at  all,  with  my  consent.     I'll  cut 

you  off* with  a  shilling ; — I'll  see  you  starve ;  beg  an 

alms;  live  miserable;  die  wretched;   in  short,  suffer 

any  calamity,  withoat  the  least  compassion  from  me. 

If  I  find  you  an  undutiful  girl,  I  cast  you  off  for  ever. 

So  there's  one  word  for  all. 

[Exit. — Sir  Willi  am /o//ou»  him. 
Belin.  What  will  become  of  me  !— his  inhumanity 
overcomes  me  quite — I  can  never  consent ; — the  very 
sight  of  this  picture  is  enough  to  forbid  it.  O,  Be- 
verley, you  are  master  of  my  heart !  Til  go  this  in- 
stant— and — heavens !  I  can  scarce  move.  I  am  ready 
to  faint. 

Enier  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  No  tidings  of  her  far  or  near. 
Belin.  How  I  tremble ! — I  shall  fall — no  help. 
Sir  John.  What  do  1  see! — a  young  lady  in  distress! 
jSc//».  Oh! 

[Fainu  in  hii  arms,  and  dtopt  the  picture. 
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S»r  John.  She  is  &llen  in^  a  ^t — Would  my  servants 
were  in  the  way  ! 

Lady  Restless^  at  the  window. 

Lady  R.  Where  can  this  barbarous  man  be  gone  to  ? 
—How! — under  my  very  window ! 

Sir  John,  How  cold  she  is ! — quite  cold 

[Lays  his  hand  on  her  cheek, 

Latfy  R.  How  familiar  he  is  with  her ! 

Sir  John,  And  yet  she  looks  beautiful  still. 

Laefy  R,  Does  she  so  ? 

Sir  John.  Her  eyes  open — How  lovely  they  look ! 

LadyR,  Traitor! 

Sir  John,  Her  cheek  begins  to  colour.  Well,  young 
lady,  how  fare  you  now,  my  dear  ? 

Lady  R,  My  dear,  too ! 

Belin,  Heavens !  where  am  I  ? 

Sir  John,  Repose  yourself  awhile ;  or  will  you  step 
into  my  house  ? 

Lady  R,  No,  truly,  shanH  she.  Vile  man !  I  will 
come  down  to  you  directly,  and  flash  confusion  in  your 
face.  {Exitfirom  above. 

Sir  J(^n,  Where  do  you  live,  madam  ? 

Belin.  In  Queen's  Square,  sir,  by  the  side  of  the 
Park. 

Sw-  Jdm,  I  will  wait  upon  you :— trust  yourself  with 
me— You  look  much  better  now — Lean  on  my  arm. 
There,  there,  I  will  conduct  you.—  [Exeuni. 

Enter  Lady  Restless. 
Lady  R.  Now  Pll  make  one  among  ye.— How !  fled  1 

gone ! — which  way  ? — Is  not  that  he,  yonder  ?— No 

— he  went  into  my  house,  I  dare  say,  as  I  came-down 
stairs.— Tattle !  Tattle!  Robert!  Will  nobody  an- 
swer ?■ 

Enter  Tattle. 

Where  is  Sir  John  ? 
Tai.  La,  ma'am,  how  should  I  know  ? 
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Lady  R.  Did  not  he  go  in  this  moment  ? 

Tat,  No,  ma'am. 

Lady  R.  To  be  sure  yon  will  say  so.  Pll  follow  him 
through  the  world,  or  Pit  find  him  out. — So,  so, — ^what 
is  here?  This  is  her  picture,  I  suppose.  I  will  make 
sure  of  this,  at  least; — this  will  discover  her  to  me, 
though  she  has  escaped  me  now.  Cruel,  false,  deceitfal 
roan !  [Exit. 

Tat.  Poor  lady !  I  believe  her  head  is  turned,  for  my 
part. — Well,  I  am  determined  Pll  look  out  for  another 
place,  thafs  a  sure  thing  I  will.  [Exit* 


ACT  II. 


Scene  7. — &r  John^s  House. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Robert. 

Sir  John,  Robert,  where  is  your  lady  ? 

Rob.  In  her  own  room,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Any  body  with  her  ? 

Rob,  I  can't  say,  sir. — My  lady  is  not  well. 

Sir  John.  Not  well !  fatigued  with  rioting  about  this 
town,  I  suppose  ?  How  long  has  she  been  at  home  ? 

Rob.  About  an  hour,  sir. 

Sir  John.  About  an  hour !— Very  well,  Robert,  you 
may  retire.  [Exit  Robert.]  Now  will  I  question  her 
closely.  So  so  so — she  comes,  leaning  on  her  maid. 
— ^Finely  dissembled !  finely  dissembled  !  But  this  pre-, 
tended  illness  shall  not  shelter  her  from  my  strict  en- 
quiry.— Soft  a  moment !  If  I  could  overhear  what  passes 
between  them,  it  might  lead  to  the  truth.  I'll  work  by 
stratagem.    The  hypocrite !  how  she  acts  her  part ! 

[Exit. 
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Enter  Laot  Restless  and  Tattle. 

Tai.  How  are  you  now^  madam  ? 

La^  R.  Somewhat  better.  Tattle.  Beach  that  chair. 
Tattle,  tell  me  honestly,  does  that  girl  live  with  Lady 
Conquest? 

Tai,  She  does,  madam,  upon  my  veracity. 

Laify  JB.  Very  well !  you  will  be  obstinate,  I  see, 
but  I  shall  know  the  truth  presently.  I  shall  have 
an  answer  from  her  ladyship,  and  then  all  will  come 
out 

Tat.  You  will  hear  nothing,  ma^am,  but  what  I  have 
told  you  already. 

Lady  R.  Tattle,  Tattle,  I  took  you  up  in  the  country, 
in  hopes  gratitude  would  make  you  my  friend  ;  but 
you  are  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them.  Conceal  all  you 
know:  it  is  of  very  little  consequence.  I  now  see 
through  the  whole  affair.  Though  it  is  the  picture  of  a 
man,  yet  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  :  I  understand  it  all. 
This  is  some  former  gallant :  the  creature  gave  this  to 
Sir  John,  as  a  proof  that  she  had  no  affection  for  any 
one  but  himself.  What  art  he  musjt  have  had  to  induce 
her  to  this ! — I  have  found  him  out  at  last. 

Sir  John.  [Peeping  in."]  What  does  she  say  ? 

Lady  R.  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  what 
kind  of  man  he  is.  The  fate  of  us  poor  women  is  hard :, 
we  all  wish  for  husbands,  and  they  are  the  torment  of 
our  lives. 

Tat,  There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say, 
ma'am. 

Sir  John.  You  join  her,  do  you,  Mrs.  Iniquity  ? 

Lacfy  R.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Tattle,  that  poor  women 
should  be  under  severer  restraints  than  the  men  are ! 

Sir  John.  You  repine  for  want  of  freedom,  do  you  ? 

Lady  R.  Cruel  laws  of  wedlock !  The  tyrant  husband 
may  triumph  in  )iis  infidelity.  He  may  securely  trample 
npon  all  laws  of  decency  and  p^der :  it  redounds  to  his 
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credit ;  gives  him  a  fashionable  air  of  vice«  while  a  poor 
woman  is  obliged  to  submit  to  his  cruelty.  She  remauns 
tied  to  him  for  life^  even  though  she  has  reason  to  ea* 
tertain  a  mortal  hatred  for  him. 

Sir  John.  Oh !  very  well  argued,  madam ! 

Lady  R.  What  a  pity  it  is.  Tattle,  that  we  cannot 
change  our  husbands,  as  we  do  our  ear-rings  or  our 
gloves ! 

Sir  John.  There  is  a  woman  of  spirit ! 

Lady  IL  Tattle !  will  you  own  the  truth  to  me  about 
that  girl? 

Tat.  I  really  have  told  you  the  truth,  madam. 

Lady  R.  You  won't  discover,  I  see :  very  well  1  yoa 
may  go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  I  assure  your  ladyship-       » 

Laify  R.  Go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Lady  R.  Would  I  had  never  seen  my  husband's 
lace! 

Sir  John.  I  am  even  with  you :  I  have  as  good  wishes 
for  you,  I  assure  you. 

Lady  R.  This  picture  here — Oh,  the  base  man ! 

Sir  John.  The  picture  of  her  gallant,  I  suppose. 

Lady  R.  This  is  really  a  handsome  picture :  what  a 
charming  countenance !  it  is  perfumed,  I  fancy :  the 
ascent  is  agreeable. 

Sir  John.  The  jade !  how  eagerly  she  kisses  it ! 

Lady  R.  Why  had  I  not  such  a  dear,  dear  man,  in- 
stead of  the  brute,  the  monster 

Sir  John.  Monster ! — She  does  not  mince  the  matter ; 
plain  downright  English  i  I  must  contain  my  rage,  and 
(rteal  upon  her  meditations — So — so — so     ■  , 

Enter  Sir  John,  on  tiptoe. 

Lady  R.  There  is  no  falsehood  in  this  look. 
Sir  John.  [Looking  over  her  shoulder.^  Oh !  what  a 
bapdsome  dog  she  has  chosen  for  herself! 
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hady  R,  With  yoQ^  I  could  be  for  ever  happy  ! 

Sir  John.  You  could,  could  you  ? 

[Snatches  the  picture. 

Lady  R.  [Screams  oui.]  Mercy  on  me!-«Oh!  is  it 
you,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Now,  madam,  now^  false  one,  hare  I  caught 
you? 

Lady  R,  You  are  come  home  at  last,  I  find,  sir. 

Sir  John.  My  Lady  Restless,  my  Lady  Restless,  what 
can  you  say  for  yourself  now  ? 

Lady  R.  What  can  I  say  for  myself.  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  Ay,  madam  !  this  picture 

Lady  R.  Yes,  sir,  that  picture ! 

Sir  John.  Will  be  evidence-^ — 

Lady  R.  Of  your  shame.  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Of  my  shame ! — 'tis  very  true  what  she 
says:  yes,  madam,  it  will  be  an  evidence  of  my 
shame;  I  feel  that  but  too  sensibly.  But  on  your 
part 

Lady  R.  You  own  it  then,  do  you  ?— 

Sir  John.  Own  it !  I  must  own  it,  madam ;  though 
confusion  cover  me,  I  must  own  it :  it  is  what  you  have 
deserved  at  my  hands. 

Lady  R.  I  deserve  it.  Sir  John  !  find  excuses  if  you 

will.     Cruel,  cruel  man: to  make  me  this  return 

at  last.    I  cannot  bear  it.    Oh !  oh  !  [Cries.]  Such  black 
injustice  f 

Sir  John,  You  may  weep ;  but  your  tears  are  lost : 
they  fall  without  effect.     I  now  renounce  you  for  ever. 
This  picture  will  justify  me  to  the  wide  world;  it  will 
show  what  a  base  woman  you  have  been. 
La(fy  R.  What  does  the  man  mean  ? 

Sir  John.  Had  the  original  of  this  fallen  to  your  lot, 
you  could  kiss  the  picture  for  ever.     You  can  gloat 
upon  it,  madam,  glue  your  very  lips  to  it. 
Lady  R.  Shallow  artifice ! 
Sir  John.  With  him  you  could  be  for  ever  happy. 
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Sir  Joku^  Now^  now,  now ;  let  me  see  what  this  is. 
Now^  my  Lady  Restless;  now^  false  one^  now. — [Reads.l 

Madam, 
My  Lady  Conquest  being  gone  into  the  coimtiyfor  a  few 
de^Sf  I  have  judged  it  proper  to  send  a  speedy  answer  tq 
your%  and  to  assure  you,  for  your  peace  qfmind,  that  you 
need  not  entertain  the  least  suspicion  qf  Marmalet,  my 
lad^s  woman.  She  has  lived  some  years  in  my  family,  and 
I  know  her  by  experience  to  be  an  honest,  trusty  girl,  in- 
capable  of  making  mischirf  betxveen  your  ladyship  and 
Sir  John. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Madam,  your  very  humble  servant, 

CONQUEST, 

So !  so !  so ! — Marmalet  19  a  trusty  girl !  one  that 
will  not  make  mischief  between  man  and  wife !  that 
It  to  say^  she  will  discover  nothing  against  my  Lady 
Restless !  for  her  peace  of  mind  he  lets  madam  know  all 
this  too !    She  may  go  on  boldly  now ;   my  Lady  Con- 
quest is  gone  into  the  coantry,  Marmalet  is  trusty,  and 
tnj  lord  has  given  her  the  most  speedy  notice.    Very 
Well !  very  well !  proofs  thicken  upon  proofs.    Shall  I 
go  directly  and  challenge  his  lordship  ? — No— no— that 
Won't  do.     Watch  him  closely,  that  will  do  better.     If 
I  could  have  a  word  in  private  with  the  maid — Robert, 
Robert,  come  hither.     Step  to  my  Lord  Conquest's — 
but  with  caution  proceed— incjui re  there  for  Marmalet^ 
the  maid. 
Rob,  I  know  her,  sir. 

Sir  John.  He  knows  her !  [Aside^ 

Rob.  She  visits  our  Tattle,  sir. 

Sir  John.    Visits  our  Tattle ! it  is  a  plain  case. 

{Aside.^ — Inquire  for  that  girl ;  but  with  caution :  tell 
her  to  meet  me  privately ;  unknown  to  any  body ; 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening;  in  the  Birdcage  Walk, 
yonder. 
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at  last  he  began :  "  You  will  run  counter  to  my  will, 
I  see  :  you  will  be  ever  dangling  after  that  girl :  but 
Mr.  Blandford  and  I  have  agreed  upon  the  match  :  and 
then  he  peremotorily  commanded  me  to  take  my  leave 
of  Clarissa,  and  fix  my  heart  upon  your  Belinda. 

JBev.  And  did  you  so  ? 

JBell,  And  did  you  so  ?  How  can  you  ask  such  9 
question  ?  Sir>  says  I,  I  must  see  the  lady  home ;  and 
off  I  marched,  arm  in  arm  with  her,  my  father  bawling 
after  me,  and  I  bowing  to  him,  "  Sir,  your  humble 
servant,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  sir."  He  continued 
calling  out :  I  kissed  my  hand  to  him;  and  so  we  made 
our  escape. 

Bev,  And  where  have  you  left  Clarissa  ? 

BelL  At  home ;  at  your  house. 

Bev.  Well!  and  do  vou  both  continue  in  the  same 
mind  ;■  is  to-morrow  to  be  your  wedding-day  ? 

BelL  Now  are  you  conjuring  up  a  thoiisand  horrid 
fancies  to  torment  yourself.  But  don't  be  alarmed,  my 
dear  Beverley.  I  shall  leave  you  your  Belinda,  and 
content  myself  with  the  honour  of  being  your  brother- 
in-law. 

Bev.  Sir,  the  honour  will  be  to  me But  uneasy  ! 

ha!  .ha !         no— no— I  am  not  uneasy ;  nor  shall  I  ever 
be  so  again. 

Bell,  Keep  that  resolution,  if  you  can.  Do  you  dine 
with  us  at  the  club  ? ' 

Bev.  With  all  my  heart :  PI  I  attend  you. 

Bell.  That's  right ;  let  us  turn  towards  the  Mall,  and 
punter  there  till  dinner. 

Bev.  No,  I  can't  go  that  way  yet.  I  must  inquire 
bow  Belinda  does,  and  what  her  father  said  to  her.  I 
have  not  seen  her  since  we  parted  in  the  morning. 

Bell.  And  now,  according  to  custom,  you  will  make 
her  an  apology  for  leaving  her,  when  there  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  it;  aad  you*ll  fall  to  an  exp\ati^\Acyck 
ofcircumstaaces,  that  require  no  explanatioik  a.t^\\»  vcA 
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refine  upoa  things,  and  torment  yourself  and  her  into 
the  bargain. 

Bev,  Nay,  if  yon  begin  with  yonr  raillery,  I  am  off: 
your  servant ;  a  Vhonneur.  [Exk, 

BelL  Poor  Beverley! — ^Though  a  handsome  fellow, 
and  of  some  agreeable  talents,  he  has  such  a  strange 
diffidence  in  himself,  and  such  a  solicitude  to  please, 
that  he  is  every  moment  of  his  life  most  ingeniously 
elaborating  his  own  uneasiness. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  Jokn.  Not  yet,  not  yet ;  nobody  like  it  as  yet 
Ha !  who  is  that  hovering  about  my  house  ? — ^If  that 

should  be  he  now ! — I'll  examine  him  nearer ^Pray, 

sir— —what  the  devil  shall  I  say  ? ^Pray,  sir 

Bdl.  Sir! 

Sir  John.  1  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you,  sir ;  but 
pray,  what  o'clock  is  it  by  your  watch  ? 

BeU.  By  my  watch,  sir! — I'll  let  you  know  in  a 
moment 

Sir  John,  Let  me  examine  him  now     i 

[Looks  at  him,  and  then  at  jfhe picture* 

BelL  Egad,  I  am  afraid  my  watch  is  not  right :  it 
must  be  later.  [Looking  at  kit  watcK 

Sir  John.    It  is  not  like  him 

[Qm^Htring  the  jricturt, 

BeU,  It  does  not  go,  I  am  afraid.     [Puts  it  to  hi$  ear. 

Sir  John.  The  eye ^No! 

BelL  Well,  sir,  by  my  watch  it  wants  a  quarter  of 
three. 

Sir  John.  It  is  not  he :  and  yet — no— no— -no— I  am 
still  to  seek. 

Enter  Bbybrlet. 

Bffo.  Bellmont !  another  word  with  you. 
Sir  John.  Here  comes  another;  they  are  all  8Warm>- 
jng  about  my  bouse. 
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Bev.  I  have  seen  her;  I  have  seen  Belinda^  my  boy : 
she  will  be  with  Clarissa  in  the  Park  immediately  after 
dinner,  you  rogue. 

Sir  John.  I  want  to  see  his  face;  this  may  be  the 
original.. 

Bev.  Her  father  has  been  rating  her  in  his  usual 
manner ;  but  your  marriage  with  my  sister  will  settle 
erery  thing. 

Sir  John.  I'll  walk  round  him.  [Sings.l  Loll-toll- 
loW'-'lLooks  at  him."] — Ha !  it  has  his  air.  [Sings."]  Loll- 

toll-loU, — and  it  has  his  eye !    LoU-toll-loll 

[Walks  to  and  fro. 

Bev.  Pr'ythee,  Bellmont,  don't  be  such  a  dangling 
loTer,  but  consummate  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  your 
friend. 

Sir  John.  It  has  his  nose  for  all  the  worlds 

BelL  Do  you  spirit  your  sister  up  to  keep  her  reso- 
lution, and  to-morrow  puts  you  out  of  all  pain. 

Sir  John,  Loll-toll-loll — it  has  his  complexion;  the 
same  glowing,  hot,  amorous  complexion. 

[Sings,  and  looks  uneasy. 

Bev.  Who  is  this  gentleman  ? 

Bell.  An  odd  fellow  he  seems  to  be. 

Sir  John.  Lol-toll-loll— -it  has  his  shoulders.  Loll-toll- 
loll — Ay,  and  I  fancy  the  mole  upon  the  cheek,  too. — 
JLoll-toU-loU  1 

Bev.  He  seems  mad/ 1  think.  Where  are  his  keepers  ? 

Sir  John.  Begging  your  pardon,  sii^— Pray — [Looking 
,at  kith  and  the  picture.y^Fny,  sir,  can  you  tell  whether 
we  shall  have  a  Spanish  war  ? 

Bev,  Not  I,  truly,  sir. — [To  Bbllmont.]  Here  is  a 
politician  out  of  his  senses. 

Bell.  He  has  been  talking  to  me  too :  he  is  too  well 
dressed  for  a  poet. 

Bev.  Not,  if  he  has  had  a  good  subscription. 

Sir  John,  He  has  the  mole,  sure  enough.         [Aside. 
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Sir  John,  It  is  not  worth  your  seeing. — I  wish  you  a 
good  day. 

Bev.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour. 

Sir  John.  A  paltry  thing ! — I  have  not  a  moment  to 
spare ;  my  family  is  waiting  dinner. — Sir,  I  wish  you 
a  good  morning.  [Runs  into  his  house, 

Bev.  Death  and  fire !  Bellmont,  my  picture ! 

BelL  O,  no— no  such  thing. 

Bev.  But  I  am  sure  of  it. — If  Belinda 

Bell.  Whaty  relapsing  into  suspicion  again  ? 

Bev.  Sir,  I  have  reason  to  suspect.  She  slights  me, 
disdains  me,  treats  me  with  contempt. 

Bell,  But,  I  tell  you,  that  unhappy  tamper  of  your's 
— Pr'ythee,  man,  leave  teasing  yourself,  and  let  us  ad- 
journ to  dinner. 

Bev.  No,  sir;  I  shan't  dine  at  all.     I  am  not  well. 

Bell.  Ridiculous !  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  ? — PU 
bet  you  twenty  pounds,  that  is  not  your  picture. 

Bev.  Done ; — I  take  it. 

Bell.  With  all  my  heart :  and  I'll  tell  you  more  :•— if 
it  be  yours,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  be  as  jealous  of  her 
as  you  please. — Come,  now  let  us  adjourn. 

Bev.  1  attend  you.^^In  the  evening  we  shall  know 
the  truth. — If  it  be  that  I  gave  Belinda,  she  is  false,  and 
I  am  miserable.  [Exeunt. 

Sir  John,  peeping  ofier  them. 

Sir  John:  There  he  goes!  there  he  goes! — the  de- 
stroyer of  my  peace  and  happiness  I-^Pil  follow  him, 
and  make  sure  that  he  has  given  me  the  right  name : 
and,  then,  my  Lady  Restless,  the  mine  is  sprung,  and  I 
have  done  with. you  for  ever!  [Exit. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  L — The  Park. 

Enter  Belinda  and  Clarissa. 

Belin.  But  have  you  really  fixed  every  thing,  Clarissa? 

Oar.  Positively ;  aud  to-morrow  morning  makes  me 
his. 

Belin.  To-morrow  morning ! 

Clar.  Yes,  to-morrow  morning  I  release  Mr.  Bellmout 
from  his  fetters,  and  resign  my  person  to  him. 

BeUn,  But  tell  me  now;  am  not  I  a  very  good  girl, 
to  resign  such  a  man  to  you  ? 

Oar,  Why,  indeed,  I  must  confess  the  obligationf 

Belin.  Ay !  but  to  resign  him  for  one  whose  temper 
does  not  promise,  that  I  shall  live  under  so  mild  a  go* 
yernnient. 

Clar.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Belin,  Why,  Mr.  Beverley's  strange  caprices^  suspi- 
cions, and  unaccountable  whimsies,  are  enough  to  alarm 
one  upon  the  brink  of  matrimony. 

Clar.  Well,  I  vow  I  can't  help  thinking,  Belinda, 
that  you  are  a  little  subject  to  vain  surmises  and  suspi- 
cions yourself. 

Belin,  Now,  you  are  an  insincere  girl.  You  know  I 
am  of  a  temper  too  generous,  too  open 

Clar.  I  grant  all  that ;  but  by  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  doubts,  I  should  not  wonder  to  see  you 
most  heartily  jealous  of  him  in  the  end. 

Belin.  Jealous ! — O,  heavens ! — jealous,  indeed ! 

Clar.  Wt'll,  I  say  no  more.  As  to  my  brother^  here 
he  comes,  and  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Enier  Beverley  and  Bellhont. 

Bell.  Well,  upon  my  soul,  Beverley,  you  make  me 
Jaugb  at  you — but,  come,  thete^s  ^u  «tv4  ^^  \Sza  matter. 
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«-^L8die8>  your  most  obedient.     I  hope  we  have  not 
trangressed  our  time. 

Beltn,  Not  in  the  leasts  you  are  both  very  exacts 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Bev,  Although  it  be  not  shone  upon. 

Belin.  Although  it  be  not  shone  upon^  Mr.  Beverley  I 
Why  with  that  dejected  air,  pray  sir  ? 

Bell,  There  again,  now  !-^you  two  are  going  to  com- 
mence wrangling  lovers  once  more.  Apropos,  Belinda^ 
-^now  Beverley,  you  shall  see— Be  so  good,  ma'am,  as 
to  let  me  see  this  gentleman's  picture. 

Belin,  His  picture  !  what  can  you  want  it  for?  You 
shall  have  it.  [Searching  her  pocket. 

Bell,  Now,  Beverley,  do  you  confess  how  wrong  you 
have  been  ? 

Bev,  Why,  I  begin  to  see  my  mistake.  Say  not  a 
word  to  her;  she'll  never  forgive  me,  if  you  discover 
my  infirmity.  [Apart, 

Belin,  It  is*not  in  that  pocket :  it  must  be  here. 

[Searches, 

Bell,  You  have  been  sad  company  on  account  of  this 
itrange  .suspicion. 

Bev.  I  own  it — let  it  drop— say  no  more.        [Aside* 

Belin,  Well !  I  protest  and  vow — where  can  it  be  ? 
*-Come,  gentlemen,  this  is  some  trick  of  yours :  you 
have  it  among  ye.  Mr.  Bellmont,  Mr.  Beverley,  pray 
return  it  to  me. 

Bev,  No,  ma'am,  it  is  no  trick  of  ours.  [Angrily, 

Belin,  As  I  live  and  breathe  I  have  not  got  it. 

Bev,  What  think  you  now,  Bellmont  ? 

Bell,  She'll  find  it  presently,  man ;  don't  show  your 
humours:  be  upon  your  guard;  you'll  undo  yourself 
else.   Clarissa,  shall  you  and  I  saunter  down  this  walk  ? 

Qar,  My  brother  seems  out  of  humour  :  what  is  the 
naatter  now  ? 

Bell,  I'll  tell  you  presently :  let  us  step  this  nv^,"^  . 

[Exit  with  Clksco!^!^. 
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leatiitg  Beverley  I  yonder  I  see  Clarissa  and  Mr.  Bell- 
lont.    I  will  join  them  this  instant.    Your  servant^  sin 


.muse  yourself  with  your  own  fancies — ha !  ha !  [Exit. 
Bev,  Plague  and  distraction  ! — I  can't  tell  what  to 
lake  of  this.  She  carries  it  off  with  an  air  of  confi- 
ence.  And  yet  if  that  be  my  picture,  which  I  saw 
bis  morning,  then  it  is  plain  I  am  only  laughed  at  by 
ler. — I  will  know  the  bottom  of  ifc.  That's  the  house 
:he  gentleman  went  into.  I'll  wait  on  him  directly : 
but  they  are  watching  me.  I'll  walk  another  way,  to 
elude  their  observation.  Ay !  ay  !  you  may  laugh, 
ma'am,  but  I  shall  find  out  all  your  artifices.  [Exit. 


Scene  IL* — An  Apartment  at  Sir  John's* 

Enter  Lady  Restless,  meeting  Robert. 

Lady  R.  Where  are  you  going,  sir? 

Rob.  To  my  master's  room,  madam,  to  leave  these 
'lothes  there. 

Lady  R.    Stay,  sir;  stay  a  moment.     [Searches  the 
^kets,]    Where  are  his  letters  ? 

Bob.  Letters,  my  lady  !  I  know  of  no  letters :  I  never 
ouch  his  pockets. 

Lady  R.    I  guessed  you  would  say  so.     You  are  Sir 
ohn's  agent;  the  conductor  of  his  schemes. 

Bjob.  I,  madam!. 

Lad^  R,   You,  sir;  you  are  his  secretary  for  love 
ffairs. 

Rob.   I  collect  his  rents,  my  lady,  and 

Lady  R.  Oh !  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived.     I  know 
t)u  are  my  enemy. 

Rob.  Enemy,  my  lady !  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  a  poor 
Tvant  dare,  I  am  a  friend  to  both. 

Lady  R,  Then  tell  me  honestly,  have  not  you  con- 
3yed  his  letters  out  of  my  way  ? 

R(A,  Indeed!,  madam,  aot  L 
>x.  ///,  T 


X«^  it  Thai  lie  hai  dow  it  hiBHcir.  Artfblnini! 
I  sever  can  fiad  a  liae  after  kis.  When  did  yaa  p 
for  him  this  iBoraing  ? 

jfto^.  Tkb  moniiag ! 

X^Bilf  A.  Ay !  thb  monuag.  I  kaow  he  «ent  yot 
aoBneiihere-     Where  was  it  ? 

ito6.  Upoa  my  word,  my  iady 


Lad^R,  Very  well,  sir:  I  see  hour  it  is.    Yon  aie 
all  bent  asaiast  me.    I  shall  nerer  be  at  rest  till  erery 
servant  ia  this  hoose  is  of  my  ami  choosing',    b  Tattie 
come  home  yet  ? 
Roh,   No,  madam. 

!did^  R.  Where  can  she  be  gadding  ?  Hark ! — ^I  beir 
t».-  at  the  door.    This  is  Sir  John,  I  soppose.    Stay, 
:  iOf  li-teo.     1  don't  know  that  voice.     Who  can  it 
1     -    .^oiiif  of  his  libertine  company,  I  suppose. 

rioh.  'My  lady,  if  yoo  will  believe  me 

lyidy  R,  Hold  yoor  tongue,  man :  let  me  hear.  Yon 
want  to  hinder  me,  do  yoo  ? 
Rob.  Indeed,  madam—- 

Lady  R.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say !  vron't  you  boU 
your  tongue?  Go  about  your  business,  sir — go  about 
yoar  business.  What  does  he  say  ?  [Lutaw^J\  lent 
hear  a  word.     Who  is  below  there  ? 

Enter  Tattle,  wUk  a  aqmehim  oh. 

Lady  R    So,  Mrs.  Tattle,  who  is  that  at  the  door? 

TtU.  A  gentleman,  madam,  speaking  to  William. 

Lady  R.  And  where  have  yoo  been,  mistress  ?  Hof 
dare  you  go  out  without  my  leave  ? 

Tat.  Dear  my  lady,  don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  wi 
so  terrified  about  what  happened  in  the  morning ;  an 
your  ladyship  was  in  such  a  perilous  taking  about  i 
that  I  went  to  desire  Mrs.  Marmalet  would  justify  he 
self  and  me. 

Lady  R.  Oh !  very  well,  Mrs.  Busy-Body.  Yoo  hai 
been  there,  have  you  ?  You  have  bem  to  frame  a  gtor 
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HBong  yonrselvesy  have  you,  and  to  hinder  me  from 
liicoyeriog?  Bat  Pll  go  to  my  Lady  Conquest  myself. 
[  have  had  no  answer  to  my  letter,  and  'tis  you  have 
occasioned  it.    Thanks  to  your  meddling ! 

Tat,  Dear  my  lady,  if  you  will  but  give  me  leave  :•<— 
I  have  been  doing  you  the  greatest  piece  of  service.  I 
believe,  in  my  conscience,  there  is  something  in  what 
you  suspect  about  Sir  John. 

Idufy  R.  Do  you  ?  why  ?  how  ? 

Tai,  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Marmalet,  and  I  have  made 
aiich  a  discovery ! 

Liufy  R.  Have  you.  Tattle  ?  Well !  What  ?  speak, 
tell  me;  what  is  it? 

Tat.  Robert  has  been  there,  madam,  with  a  message 
froin  Sir  John,  who  wants  to  see  her  in  the  evening ; 
and  he  has  desired 

Lady  R.  Blessings  on  you.  Tattle :  well ;  go  on ;  tell 
me  all. 

Enter  a  Sebvant. 

What  do  you  want,  sir  ?  Who  called  you  ?  Go  about 
jour  business. 

Sen,  Madam,  there  is  a  gentleman  wants  to  speak 
with  Sir  John,  about  a  picture. 

Lady  R.  I  had  forgot  me.  It  was  he  rapped  at  the 
door,  I  suppose. 

Serv,  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  R,  About  a  picture  I — ^This  may  lead  to  some 
hrther  discovery.     Desire  the  gentleman  to  step  up 

itairs*   lExit  Servant.] ^And  so.  Tattle,  Robert  has 

)een  there  ? 

Tat.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Lady  R.  And  Sir  John  wants  to  speak  with  Mar- 
lalet  i^  the  evening,  and  has  desired— What  has  he 
esired  ? 

Tat.  He  has  desired,  ma'am,  'the  poor  girl  does 
ot  kuow  what  to  make  of  it — She  is  very  sober  and 
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discreet,  I  assure  you,  ma'am — He  has  desired,  ma'anii 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  that  Mrs.  Marmalet  will 

come  and 

Lady  R.  How  unlucky  this  is !  The  gentleman  is 
coming.  I  have  a  mind  not  to  see  him :  and  yet  I  will 
too.  Tattle,  do  you  step  to  my  room ;  as  soon  as  he 
goes,  I  will  come  to  you,  and  hear  all  in  private.  [ExU 
Tattle]  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  desires  to  see 
her :  abandoned  wretch  ! 

Enter  Beverley. 

Bev,  Madam [Bows, 

Ladj/  JR.  Pray  walk  in,  sir.  [Curtsies. 

Jiev,  I  wanted  a  word  with  Sir  John  Restless, 
madam. 

Ladi/  R,  About  a  picture  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  madam,  a  picture  I  had  given  to  a  lady; 
and  however  insignificant  in  itself,  it  is  to  me  of  the 
highest  consequence,  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  explana- 
tion of  an  affair,  in  which  the  happiness  of  my  life  is 
concerned. 

fjttdj/  R,  The  lady  is  young  ? 

Bev,  She  is. 

Ladif  R.  And  handsome  ? 

Bev,  In  the  highest  degree ;  my  heart  is  devoted  to 
her ;  and  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  that  a  present  fro© 
me  is  not  of  so  much  value  as  I  could  wish.  To  be  plain, 
ma'am,  I  imagine  she  has  given  the  picture  away. 

Lady  R,  As  I  guessed  :  my  suspicions  are  just. 

Bev,  Your  suspicions,  madam !  Did  you  suspect  it 
was  given  to  Sir  John  Restless? 

Lady  R,  What  I  know  of  the  matter  shall  be  no  secret 
to  you.^ — Pray,  sir,  have  you  spoke  to  the  lady  on  this 
subject? 

Bev,  I  have,  but  she  knows  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
she  has  lost  it,  she  has  mislaid  it,  she  can  give  no  ac< 
count  of  it. 
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^  Lady  fi.  She  has  given  it  to  Sir  John^  sir,  to  show 
him  how  little  she  regards  it 
Bev.  Given  it  to  him  ? 
Lady  R.  Given  it  to  him,  sir. 
Bev.  Then  I  have  no  farther  douht. 
Lady  R.  Of  what  ? 

BcD.  Madam,  I  wocrld  not  hurt  your  peace  of  mind : 
I  would  not  give  you  an  impression  of  Sir  John,  that 
may  affect  his  character. 

Lady  R.  O,  sir,  stand  upon  no  ceremony  with  him ; 
an  injurious,  false,  licentious,  man! 
Bev,  Is  that  his  character  ? 

Lady  R,  Notoriously :  he  has  made  me  miserable. — 
0,  Sir  John,  Sir  John !  [Cries. 

Bev.  She  weeps;  the  case  is  plain,  ^ind  I  am  undone. 
LadyR,  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  lady's  name  i 
Bev,  Belinda  Blandford. 

Latfy  R.  Belinda  Blandford.    So  far  I  have  disco* 
^•red.  [Aside. 

Bev,  Pray,  madam,  have  you  ever  seep  her  ? 
Lady  R,   Seen  her,  sir !  yes,  I  have  seen  too  much 
of  her. 

Bev,  You  alarm  me,  madam.    You  have  seen  nothing 
improper,  I  hope  ? 

Lady  R,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  improper :  but> 
piay,  what  ought  one  to  think  of  a  young  lady,  thrown 
Stmiiiarly  into  a,  gentleman's  arms  ? 
Bev,  In  his  arms,  madam  !  Sir  John's  arms ! 
Lad^  B.  )u  Sir  John's ! — in  open  day ; — ^in  the  Park; 
"-HiQiier  my  very  window; — most  familiarly,  wantonly 
reclining  in  his  very  arms ! 
Bev,  O,  heavens ! 

Lady  R.  He  clasping  her  with  equal  freedom  round 
the  waist 
Bev.  False,  false  Belinda! 

Lidy  R,  Both  interchanging  fond,  mutual  glances. 
Bev.  O,  madam !  the  whole  is  come  to  light,  and  i 
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lervices  yoa  shall  ever  command.     Madam,  your  most 
obedient.— O,  Belinda  !  Belinda!  [Exit. 

Lady  R.  Now,  Sir  John,  how  will  you  be  able  to 
confront  these  stubborn  facts? — You  are  now  seen 
through  all  your  disguises;  detected  in  your  true  colours. 
Tattle  within  here  has  fresh  proofs  against  you,  and 
your  man  .Robert,  and  the  whole  house. — I  must  hear 
Tattle's  story  this  very  moment.  [Exiif 


Scene  III. ^The  Park. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  yes,  he  told  me  his  name  honestly 
enough.  Beverley  is  his  name  :— and,  my  Lady  Rest- 
less, now  your  gallant,  your  paramour,  is  known. — 
What  do  I  see! — By  all  my  wrongs,  the  very  niai| 
again  I  coming  out  of  my  house,  before  my  face  ! 

Enter  BeyerIiET  and  Robert,  frotn  the  house. 

Bev.  There,  friend,  there  is  something  for  your 
trouble. 

Rob.  I  thank  your  honour.  [Exit. 

'  Sir  John.  He  bribes  my  servant  too ; — and  the  fellow 
takes  it! — Both  in  their  trade;  both  in  their  trade! 

Bev.  Could  I  have  suspected  her  of  such  treachery  ? 
•—As  I  could  wish — I  take  that  to  be  Sir  John 
Kestless. 

Sir  John.  This  is  he,  to  whom  I  have  so  many  obli- 
|[ations.  [Aside. 

Bev.  Well  encountered : — ^your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  John.  My  servant,  sir ! — I  rather  take  it  you  are 
jy  lady's  servant. 

Bev.  You,  if  I  don't  mistake.  Sir  John,  are  a  pretty 
eneral  servant  of  the  ladies.  '  Pray,  sir,  have  not  you 
picture  of  mine  in  your  pocket  ? 
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Sir  Joktu  Thmt,  I  suppoae,  you  haye  heard  from  mj 
good  lady  within  there  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  sir,  and  i  hare  heavd  a  f^reat  deal^more 
fkom  my  lady. 

Sir  Jokn.  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  it. 
Bev.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  work  myself  «p  into  any 
choler  about  sach  a  trifling  bauble.     Since  the  lady 

has  thought  proper  to  giro  it  to  yoa 

Sir  Jakiu  Do  her  justice,  pray ;  she  did  not  gire  it; 
so  far,  she  was  true  to  yofi. — I  took  it  from  her,  sin 

Bcr.  Took  it  from  her !  That  shows  he  is  upon  easy 
terms.  [Aside.} — It  is  of  no  consequence  to  me ;  I  de- 
spise it,  and  you  are  welcome  to  make  what  use  yoa 
will  of  it.     This  I  will  only  say,  that  you  haye  made 
^  me  miserable. 

Sir  John    What,  I  haye  interrupted  your  happiness? 
Bev.  You  have. 

Sir  John.  And  no  doubt  you  think  it  cmel  of  me  IQ 
to  do  ? 

BcD.   Call  it  by  what  name  you  will;    you  hare 
ruined  me  with  the  woman  I  doated  on  to  distraction. 
-  <  Sir  John.  A  candid  declaration !— -And  so,  sir,  yoQ 
doated  on  her,  and  never  reflected  that  you  were  doing 
me  the  least  injury  ? 

JB«^.  Injury !  ■  I  promise  you,  sir,  I  will  never 
injure  you  again,  and  so  you  may  set  your  mind  at 
peace.  I  here  declare,  I  never  will  hold  fiuther  inter* 
course  with  her. 

Sir  John,  O,  that  is  too  late  for  me. — I  have  noW 
done  with  her  myself.  You  are  yery  welcome  to  the 
lady,  sir! — you  may  take  her  home  with  you  as- soon 
as  you  please.  I  forswear  her,  and  so  I  shall  tell  my 
lady  this  moment.  [G^dag, 

Bco,  That  will  make  her  ladyship  happy,  no  doubt. 
Sir  John,  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  know  it  will. 
BcD,  She  told  me  as  much,  sir. 
Sir  John.  She  did ! — ^why,  then  you  m^y  depend  I 
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Bdin.  Who,  I  ?— Not  I,  truly ;  I- 

Ciar.  My  dear  Belinda,  I  know  yoo.  'Come,  wtmH 
do  the  good  natured  thing  by  you,  and  leave  yon  ti 
yourselves.    Success  attend  you.— Come,  Mr.  BellmoDt. 

Belin.  Thyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 
Fair  Sacharissa  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain. 

Bev.  Poh!  poh! 

Belm.  Won't  you  know  me,  sir? 

hev.  Yes,  madam,  I  know  you :-— it  is  bat  too  tnc^ 
that  I  know  you. 

helin.  Still  gloomy  and  discontented !  Come,  comei 
under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  brighten  up  this  w^ 
ment 

B^.  Silly,  idle,  ridiculous! 

Bclin,  Take  care  of  what  you  are  about.  When  I 
proclaim  a  pardon,  you  had  better  embrace  it,  thai 
reduce  yourself  to  the  necessity  of  sighing,  yowiDg» 
protesting,  writing  to  me,  following  me  up  and  downi 
kneeling  at  my  feet,  imploring  forgiveness 

Bev.  Madam,  you  will  never  again  see  me  humbled 
to  that  low  degree. 

Bchn.  Upon  my  word ! — ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Bev.  O,  you  may  laugh,  ma'am  ;^!-you  have  too  loog 
iinposed  upon  my  fond,  easy,  credulity.  But  the 
witchery  of  your  charms  is  over. 

Belin.  Very  well,  sir  I — and  you  are  your  own  VOS^ 
again  ? 

Bev.  I  am,  madam,  and  you  may  be  your  own  wo- 
jnan  again,  or  any  body's  woman,  or  every  body's. 

Belin.  You  grow  rude,  sir ! 

Bev.  It  is  time  to  wave  all  ceremony,  and  to  tell  yoO 
plainly,  that  your  falsehood 

Belin.  My  falsehood,  sir ! 


Bev.  Your  falsehood ! — I  know  the  whole  story.    I 

loved  you  once,  Belinda,  tenderly  loved  you ;  and,  bV 

^^eavea^  I  swear,  it  i^  with  soi^w  t^  I  can  no  Jongef 
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e  you.    It  is  with  aogiiish  that  I  now  bid  yoa  an 
lasting  farewell. 

dm.  Explain^  sir:  yfhiBt  action  of  my  life  ? 
ev.  Your  prudence  forsook  you  at  last.    It  was  too 
mg;  too  manifest  in  open  day  ! 
rim.  Too  manifest  in  open  day  ! — Mr.  Beverley,  I 
I  hate  you. 

fv.  All  circumstances  inform  against  you :  my  pic- 
given  away ! 

tiin.  Insolent !  provoking  !  wrong-headed  man !  I'll 
irm  hiiD  in  his  error^  to  torment  him  as  he  deserves. 
ie,]  Well,  sir,  -what  if  I  chose  to  give  it  away?  I 
Distress  of  my  own  actions,  am  I  not  ? 
fp.  I  know  that,  ma'am :  I  know  that ;  and  I  am 
ID  easy,  ma'am. 

din.  So  it  seems— ha !  ha ! — why  do  you  sigh,  poor 
? 

V.  Sigh,  madam  !  I  disdain  it. 
rim,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  now  that  is  so  manly !  but 
'  watch  yourself  well,  hold  a  guard  upon  all  your 
ons,  otherwise  they  will  make  a  fool  of  you  again. 
V,  And  do  you  take  care  you  don't  expose  your* 
tgatn.     Lolling  familiarly  in  a  gentleman's  arms. 
Im.  How! 

V,  Here,  in  the  Pdrk!  in  open  day! 
lin.  What  can  this  mean  ? 
p.  He  inviting  you  to  his  house ! 
lin.  Oh !  I  understand  him  now;  when  I  fainted, 
is  was.     Ill  encourage  his  notion,  to  be  revenged 
I  waspish  temper.  [Aside,]  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ? 
V.  What  then? 

Hn,  Ha !  ha !  poor  Mr.  Beverley  .'"—why  should 
)e  in  a  piteous  taking,  because  I,  in  the  gaiety  of 
leart,  give  away  a  picture  I  set  no  value  on,  or 
with  a  gentleman  I  do  set  a  value  on,  or  lean  on 
rm,  or  make  the  man  happy  by  letting  him  draw 
y  glove? 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I, — An  Apartment  in  Beverley's  House* 
Enter  Beverley. 

Bev,  So !  Belinda^  I  have  escaped  your  snares :  I 
have  recovered  my  freedom.  And  yet,  if  she  had  not 
proTed  false,  what  a  treasure  of  love  and  happiness  had 
1  in  store  !  her  beauty — poh  !  no  more  of  her  beauty : 
it  is  external,  superficial,  the  mere*  result  of  features 
and  complexion.  A  deceitful  Syren,  to  draw  the  un- 
wary into  a  dream  of  happiness,  and  then  wake  him 
into  wonder  at  the  storms  and  tempests  that  gather 
round  him.  I  have  done  w^h  her ;  I'll  think  no  more 
of  her.     Oh  !  Belinda !  Belinda ! 

£nter  Brush. 

Brush.  Please  your  honour 

Bev,   She,    that    in    every  part  of  life  seemed  so 
amiable ! 

Brush,  Sir! 

Bev,  Under  so  fair  a  mask,  to  wear  such  loose  de- 
signs ! 

Brush.  What  is  he  musing  upon  ? — Sir— — 

Bev,  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever ;  ay,  for  ever. 
•  [Hums  a  tune,]  I  swear  for  ever.  [Sings.']  Are  you  there. 
Brush  ? 

Brush,  Yes,  your  honour :  here  is  a  letter. 

Bev,  So  lunforeseen,   so  unexpected,   a  discovery! 
^ell!  well !  well !  what  did  you  say.  Brush  ? 

Brush,  A  letter  for  your  honour,  sir. 

Bev.  Give  it  to  me  another  time.  [fValks  about.]  Til 
^o^noake  myself  uneasy  about  her. 

Brush,  I  fancy  your  honour  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
now..  . 

&».  What  did  you  say  ? 
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te  her,  lothe  her,  pity  her,  am  sorry  for  her,  and 
her  still.  I  must  expel  this  weakness :  I  will  think 
acre  of  her :  and  yet — ^Bmsh  !  Brush ! — I  may  as 
see  her  letter  too :  only  to  try  what  her  cunning 
suggest* 

Enter  Brush. 

I  may  as  well  leave  the  letter.  Brush. 
'rush.  Yes,  sir ;  I  thought  as  much.  [JBnif. 

tev.    Now,    what   varnish    will  she  put  upon  the 
ter !  [Readi. 

ThefdUe  gaiety  qfmy  heart,  through  to4»cA  0^  dear 
erUy  might  have  read  my  real  anguish  at  our  last  meet-- 
has  wo%v  iubiided.  If  you  will  came  to  me,  I  wiU  nH 
;A  at  your  inquietude  of  temper,  hut  will  dear  all  your 
\t$,  and  ^how  you  how  much  I  am,  my  dearett  Beverley, 
^terably  yours, 

BELINDA  BLANDFOBO. 

aw!  poh!  satisfy  my  doubts!  I  have  no  doubts;  I 
convinced.  These  arts  prevail  no  more.  Ha !  hal 
ughs  peevishly, "y^My  dear  Beverley — [Reads,  and 
3  the  letter  by  degrees.] —rea/  anguish — ha!  ha! 
irs  another  piece,"] — inquietude  qf  temper — [Another 
e.] — clear  all  your  doubts — Poh]  poh!  poh! — ha! 
— d — nation! — Pll  think  no  more  of  her — [Tears 
Ser  bit.'] — Ha!  ha! — dearest  BeVerUy — ha!  ha! — 
il  woman ! — unalterably  yours — false !  false  !  false  !— 
rs  another  piece.] — Pll  not  make  myself  uneasy 
t  her.     Perfidy !  treachery !  and  ingratitude  ! 

[Fixes  his  eye,  looks  uneasy,  and  tears  the  letter 
itp  a  violent  passion. 

Enter  Clarissa  and  Bellm ont* 

cr.  So,  brother ! 

ill,  Beverley! 

V,  Sister,  yoer  servant :  Mr.  Belli^ont,  yours. 

or.  You  seem  melancholy^  brother* 
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Beo,  No,  not  I.     I  am  in  very  good  spirits;  , 
Clar.  Ha !  ha !  my  dear  brother,  that  is  seen  through: 
you  are  now  upon  the  rack. 

Bev,    What,    about  a  woman  !   a  false,  ungratefol 
wom^n  ! 

Bell.  Whom  you  still  admire. 

Ciar,  To  whom  you'll  be  upon  your  knees  in  five 
minutes. 

Eev.  You  are  mistaken  :  I  am  going  out  of  town. 

Bell.  But  you  will  take  your  leave. 

Bev,  I  have  done  that,  once  for  all. 

Clar.  Has  not  she  writ  to  you  ? 

Bcv.  She  has ;  and  there, — there  you  see  the  effec 
of  her  letter.  You  will  see  that  I  shall  maintain  > 
proper  firmness  on  the  occasion. 

Bell,  My  dear  Beverley,  have  done  with  this  mockery 
you  deceive  yourself. 

Bev.  You  want  to  deceive  me,  sir :  but  it  is  i 
▼ain.  W^hat,  plead  for  treachery,  for  falsehood,  ft 
deceit  ? 

Clar,  No,  sir;  but  for  my  friend,  my  lovely  frieni 
for  Belinda,  for  truth,  for  innocence. 

Bev.  You  don't  know  all  the  circumstances. 

Clar.  But  we  do  know  all  the  circumstances;  an( 
my  dear  brother,  you  have  behaved  very  ill. 

Bev.  Heaven  knows,  I  have  not;  and  yet,  heav( 
knows,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  I  have. 

Clar.  I  will  be  your  friend,  and  give  you  j^  hii 
We  women  are  soft  and  compassionate  in  our  natun 
go  to  her  without  delay,  fall  at  her  feet,  beg  h 
pardon,  drop  a  tear  or  two,  and  all  will  be  well  agaii 

-oev.  Do  you  come  to  make  sport  of  me  ?  May  cc 
tempt  and  beggary  attend  me ;  may  all  the  calamit 

f  k^^  ^^^^  °^^'  ""^y  shame,  confusion,-  and  disqo 
of  heart  for  ever  sting  me,  if  I  hold  further  intercoa 
with- her;  if  I  do  not  put  her  from. my  thoughts 
^ver  !   Did  you  leaye  Jher  at  home  ? 
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r.  We  did. 

9.  WeU,  let  her  stay  tltere :  it  is  of  dd  coiMequeftet^ 
».     How  did  she  bear  what  passed  between  «« ?' 
rr.  Like  a  sweet  girl  as  she  is :  she  behaved  like 
gel :  I  shall  love  her  better  than  ever  for  her  gopd 
>ur. 

0.  Oh !  I  don't  doubt  her  good  humour.     She  has 
s  at  command.    Let  her  smile  or  not  smile,  His  al} 
to  me :  did  she  say  any  thing  ? 
:r.  She  told  us  the  whole  story,  and  told  it  in 
too. 

7.  Ay,  them  she  can  command  too !  But  I  have  ao 
)ity  about  her:  was  she  in  tears  ? 
r.  She  was,  and  wept  bitterly.  How  could  you^^ 
sr,  behave  so  rashly  to  so  amiable  a  girl  ?  Have 
pleasure  in  being  the  cause  of  her  unearinesst 
\  I  the  cause  ? — you  wrong  me,  by  heaven  you 
I  me :  my  Lady  Restless  was  the  cause.  She 
ae  such  things ;  she  planted  daggers  in  my  very 

r.  You  planted  daggers  in  Belinda's  heart.  And 
3  barbarous.  What!  because  a  lady  has  not 
;th  enough  to  bear  up  against  a  father,  who  is 
ed  to  give  her  away  to  another,  and  because  she 
out  of  excessive  tenderness  for  you,  and  in  that 
(s  meets  accidental  relief  from  Sir  John  Restless, 
own  door  ? 
.  How! 

^  And  because  my  Lady  Restless  sees  this  otit 
'  window,  and  has  a  perverse  talent  of  midinter- 
g  appearances  into  realities,  to  her  own  disad* 
;e ;  you  must  therefore  fill  your  head  With  un- 
>us  suspicions  ?  Oh !  for  shame,  brother ;  how 
you? 

.  But,  is  all  this  true  ?— is  it  really  the  case  ? 
UHow  can  you  doubt  it?  You  know  Belinda  too 
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Scene  U, — An  Apartment  at  Belinda's. 

*  Enter  Belinda. 

Belin,  This  rash^  unaccountable  man4  how  could  he 
entertain  such  a  suspicion !  Ungrateful  Beverley !  he 
almost  deserves  I  should  never  see  him  again.  Tippet! 
I  sba'n't  be  easy  till  I  hear  from  him.    Tippet ! 

Enter  Tippet. 

Belin,  Is  the  servant  returned  from  Mr.  Beverley's  ? 

Tip,  Not  yet^  madam. 

Belin,  I  wonder  what  keeps  him.  I  am  upon  thorns 
till  I  see  the  dear,  ungenerous  man^  and  explain  every 
thing  to  him.  Oh,  Mr.  Beverley  !  how  could  you  treat 
me  so  ?  But  I  was  partly  to  blame ;  my  Lady  Restless 
inflamed  his  mind,  and  I  should  not  have  trifled  with 
bis  passion.  Is  the  other  servant  returned  from  Sir 
hhu  Restless? 

Tip,  He  is,  madam. 

Belin,  And  what  answer  ? 

Tip.  Sir  John  will  wait  upon  you  himself,  madam, 
directly. 

Belin.  Very  well  I  I  must  get  him  to  set  every  thing 
in  its  true  light,  and  justify  my  conduct  to  Mr.  Be- 
verley. And  yet  the  uncertainty  of  Beverley's  temper 
alarms  me  strangely.  His  eternal  suspicions !  but  there 
is  nothing  in  that :  my  future  conduct,  my  regard  for 
him,  will  cure  that  disease,  and  then 

T^.  I  dare  be  sworn  it  will,  ma'am. 

Belin.  Yes,  I  think  it  will :  when  he  knows  me  better, 
l^e  will  learn  to  think  generously  of  me.  On  my  part, 
I  think  I  can  be  sure  he  will  meet  with  nothing  but 
<>peD,  unsuspecting  love. 

Enter  Servant. 

Sen,  Sir  John  Restless,  madam. 
Belin,  Show  him  in. 
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Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John,  In  cOnipliadte  with  yoolr  cOMmands^  ma- 
dam—*— 

Belin.  I  am  obliged  to  you^  sir^  for  the  trouble  you 
have  been  pleased  to  give  yourself.     A  particular  cir- 
cumstance has  happened  in  your  family^  to  my  utter 
disquiet. 

Sir  John,  Madam^  there  have  happened  things  i^ 
my  family^  to  my  utter  disquiet  loo. 

Belitt.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir.  I  hare  been  macS  « 
quite  unhappy,  and  must  beg^  as  it  is  in  your  pow^'^* 
that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  remove  the  cause  ^^^ 
my  uneasiness. 

Sir  John,  Whatever  I  can  do>  you  may  command. 

Belin.  Sir,  I  thank  yoq>  and  must  tell  you,  that  yoc^^ 
lady  has  done  me  the  most  irreparable  injury. 

Sir  John,  She  has  done  the  same  to  me.  My  irm' 
juries  are  irreparable  too.  But  how  has  she  injuretf 
you,  madam? 

Belin.  She  has  ruined  me^  sir,  with  the  man  I  loteto 
distraction. 

Sir  John.  Now,  here  something  else  will  come  to 
light.  [Aside.'l — How,  how  has  she  done  that,  madam  ? 

Belin.  She  has  entirely  drawn  off  his  affections  from 
Qie. 

Sir  John.  And  fixed  them  upon  herself,  I  suppose. 

Belin.  I  don't  say  that,  sin 

Sir  John.  But  I  dare  say  it ;  and  I  believe  it. 

Belin.  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  don't  charge  the  lady  with 
any  thing  of  that  kind :  but  she  has  unaccountably 
taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  jealous  of  me. 

Sir  John,  Jealous  of  you  ! 

Belin.  Her  ladyship  saw  the  little  offices  of  civility  I 
received  from  you  this  morning:  she  misunderstood 
every  thing,  it  seems,  and  has  told  the  gentleman,  with 
whom  I  was  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  marriage,  that 
improper  freedoms  have  passed  between  us. 
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Sir  John,  Artifice!  artifice!  her  usual  policy^  ma- 
'am, to  cover  her  own  libertine  ways. 

Belin,  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  thing  harsh  of  the 
idy.  But  you  know  what  foundation  there  is  for  this, 
Qd  I  hope  will  do  me  justice. 

Sir  John,  Ob !  madam,  to  the  world,  to  the  wide 
^orld,  Pll  justify  you.  I  will  wait  upon  the  gentleman. 
Vho  is  he,  madam  ?  What's  his  name  ? 

Belin,  Beverley,  sir. 

Sir  John,  Beverley! 

Belin,  Yes,  sir ;  you  seem  surprised.  Do  you  know 
im,  sir? 

Sir  John,  Yes,  yes,  I  know  him  ?  and  he  shall  know 
)e:  my  resentment  he  shall  feel;  he  shall  be  answer- 
ble  to  me. 

Belin,  Answerable  to  you  ! 

Sir  John,  To  me,  madam.  I  told  you  at  first  it  was 
ler  scheme  to  shelter  herself;  and  he,  J  suppose,  is 
ombined  with  her  to  give  this  turn  to  the  afiair,  and 
>  charge  me  with  infidelity.  But  you,  ma'am,  can 
Mtness  for  me. 

Belin.  I  can,  sir:  but  can  Mr.  Beverley  be  capable 
P  a  dishonourable  action  ? 

Sir  John,  That  point  is  clear  enough.  He  has  in- 
red  me  in  the  highest  degree,  destroyed  my  happi- 

Belin,  How,  sir!  are  you  sure  of  this? 
Sir  John,  He  has  given  her  his  picture;  I  caqght 
it  with  her  eyes  rivetted  to  it;  I  heard  her  admira- 
>n,  her  praises  of  it;  her  wishes  that  she  had  been 
arried  to  such  a  man.  I  saw  her  print  a  thousand 
sses  on  it ;  and,  in  the  very  fact,  I  wrested  it  out  of 
IT  hand. 

Belin,  If  I  imagined  him  capable  of  what  you  say, 
should  scarcely  be  willing  to  join  myself  to  him  for 
*e.  Quarrel  with  me  about  his  picture^  and  at  the 
me  time  give  it  to  another ! 
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my  lady,  to  the  full.    There  has  been  a  deal  to  do 
about  that  picture  you  mention,  sir. 

Btv,  That  will  be  explained  presently :  I'll  wait  till 
he  comes  home.  I  can't  possibly  go  without  speaking 
to  him. 

Tai.  Indeed,  you  had  better  not  stay,  sir.  You  don't 
consider  the  mischief  your  being  in  the  house  may 
occasion. 

Bcv,  Mischief!  how  do  you  mean  ? 
Tht.  Lord,  sir!  I  would  not  have  you  stay  for  the 
world  :  I  would  not  indeed.  You  can  call  again  in  an 
hour,  sir,  and  you'll  certainly  find  him  at  home  then. 
Bless  my  heart,  sir! — I  fancy  that's  his  voice.  Do, 
dear  sir !  you'll  be  the  ruin  of  my  lady,  if  he  sees  yott 
here,  sir,  waiting  in  his  house :  he'll  be  persuaded  yon 
come  ader  my  lady  ;  the  world  will  never  beat  it  out 
of  his  head. 

Ba>.  But  I  shall  give  him  to  understand— 
Tat.  He  won't  understand  any  thing.     Oh  lud !  oh 
lud  !  he's  coming  up  :  I'll  run  and  look.  [Exit* 

Bev:  What  a  flurry  the  woman  is  in!  a  foolish  jade! 
I  must  speak  with  him  now. 

Tat.  [Entering.']  It  is  he,  as  I  am  alive,  sir;  and 
there  is  a  woman  in  a  mask  with  him. 

Bev.  A  woman  in  a  mask  !  Zoons !  if  that  should  be 

Belinda !  my  mind  misgives  me  strangely.  [Aside. 

Tat.    Do,  dear  sir;  you  look   like  a  good-natured 

gentleman ;  let  me  hide  you  out  of  th^  way,  sir.     You 

.would  not  be  the  destruction  of  a  poor  servant. 

Bev.  A  mask  coming  home  with  him !  I  must  know 
who  that  is.  I  won't  leave  the  house  without  knowing. 
If  I  could  conceal  myself — have  you  any  private  place, 
Mrs.  Tattle  ? 

Tat,  That  is  the  very  thing  I  mean,  sir."  Let  me 
conceal  you  in  that  closet,  till  he  passes  through  this 
room.     He  never  stays  long  here.     It  won't  take  you 
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vo  minutes.  Do^  sweet  sir,  Pll  down  on  my  knees 
)you. 

Bev,  I  must  know  who  it  is.  Come,  dispose  of  me 
I  you  will.     If  this  should  be  Belinda!  [Exit. 

Tat.  'Heavens  bless  you,  sir,  for  this  goodness !  Pll 
K:k  the  door,  to  make  sure  work  of  it.  I  was  never  so 
'ightened  in  my  life.  [Exii. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  a  person  masked. 

Sir  John,  Mrs.  Marmalet,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
lis  favour.     I  wanted  a  word  or  two  with  you. 

Mask,  So  Robert  informed  me,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Did  he  tell  you  my  business? 

Mask,  No,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Lookye,  then  :  if  you  will  gratify  me  in 
^hat  I  shall  ask,  you  may  command  any  thing.  Now 
ou  may  be  uncovered. 

Mask,  La!  sirr-I  hear  a  noise:  I  am  afraid  some- 
ody's  coming  :  I  shall  be  seen. 

Sir  John.  Hush  !  no ;  there's  nobody.  If  you  will 
idulge  me  on  this  occasion,  I  am  yours  for  ever.  Here, 
ere  is  a  purse  of  money  for  you. 

Mask,  But  if  this  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  lady,  I  am  ruined  and  undone. 

Sir  John.  No,  no  ;  Pll  take  care  of  you. 

Mask.  Will  you,  sir? 

Sir  John,  I  will.  But  come ;  let  me  remove  this 
rom  your  face. 

Mask,  But  somebody  may  come. 

Sir  John.  Pll  lock  the  door. — There,  now  we  are 
afe. 

Mask.  But,  in  a  little  time,  you'll  make  up  all  quarrels 
<^ith  your  lady,  and  I  shall  be  ruined. 

Sir  John.  No,  no,  never  fear;  I  shall  never  be  re* 
onciled  to  her ; — I  hate  her;  I  detest  her. 

Lttdj/  R.  Do  you  so,  sir?  [Unmaskir^.l  Now,  Sir 
^oho,  what  can  you  say  now,  sir  ? 

VOL.  Ill*  X 
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Sir  John.  My  Lady  Restless! Coo  fusion !— ^whti 

shall  I  say  ? 

Lady  R,  O,  Sir  John !  Sir  John !  what  cTanon  ha?e 
you  now,  sir  ?  Can  you  deny  your  guilt  any  longer? 

Sir  John.  That  villain  Robert  has  betrs^ed  me.— If 
you  will  but  have  patience^  this  matter  shall  be^- 
plained. 

Lady  R,  Explained,  sir  ? 

Sir  John,  Yes,  ray  dear,  explained,  and 

Lady  R.  My  dear,  too ! — the  assurance  of  you ! 

Sir  John,  I  say  my  dear,  for  I  still  regard  yoU ;  aod 
this  was  all  done  to — to— cure  you  of  your  jealousy  :-*   ' 
all  done  to  cure  you  of  your  jealousy. 

Lady  R.  A  fine  way  you  have  taken  ! 

Sir  John,  Yes,  yes ;  all  to  convince  you  how  ground- 
less your  suspicions  are ;  and  then  we  shall  live  Tery 
happy  together. 

Lady  R.  Ay ! — And  do  you  think  to  deny  every 
thing,  even  in  the  face  of  conviction  r— Base,  basesianl 
I'll  go  this  moment,  and  write  to  my  brother. 

Sir  John,  Now  you  talk  wildly.  This  is  all  ravingi 
— you  make  yourself  very  ridiculous ;  you  do  indeed* 
I  had  settled  all  this  on  purpose,  and  contrived  that  it 
should  come  to  your  ears,  and  then  I  knew  you  would 
do  just  as  you  have  done ; — and—then — I — I  resolved 
to  do  just  as  I  have  done; — only  to  hint  to  you«  that 
listeners  seldom  hear  any  good  of  themselves ;  and  to 
show  you  how  wrong  it  is  to  be  too  suspicious,  my 
dear.    Was  it  not  well  done  ? — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  R,  And  do  you  laugh  at  me  too,  sir  ?  Make 
me  your  sport  ?  I'll  go  and  get  pen  and  ink  this  mo- 
ment. 

SirJohn^  Oh  !  do  so,  ma'am ;  do  so — ha !  ha !  you'U 
only  expose  yourself:  go  and  write,  jnadam<— ha !  ba! 

ha! 

Lady  R.  I  will,  sir.  [^otng.]  The  door  is  k>cked. 
This  Tvoa't  succeed,  avi«  1  w^^^i^^  ^5^  bare  the  key. 
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lady  from  these  appearances^  you  wrong  her  macD,  I 
assure  you. 

lAdj/  R.  Sir,  I  desire  yoa  will  explain  all  this. 

Bev,  Call  up  your  maid,  madam,  and  then— — 

Sir  John.  No,  sir ;  no  more  of  it.  I  am  satisfied.  I 
wish  you  good  night. 

Bev,  Whep  you  are  willing  to  listen  to  reason,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  convince  you  of  your  errOr.  Madam, 
you  may  depend  I  shall  do  justice  to  your  honour  upon 
all  occasions.    And  now  I  take  my  leave.  [Exit, 

Sir  John.  Now,  my  Lady  Restless,  now !  you  are 
thoroughly  known  !  all  your  artifices  are  known ;  Mr. 
Beverley  is  known ;  my  Lord  Conquest  is  known. 

Lady  R.  My  Lord  Conquest,  sir !  I  despise  all  your 
imputations.  My  Lord  Conquest's  maid,  sir !  what  can 
you  say  to  that  ? 

Sir  John.  Very  well,  madam !  lis  now  my  turn  to 
write  to  your  brother,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  do  it. 

Lady  R.  You  will  write,  sir!  you  will  write  !— ha! 
ha !  You  make  yourself  very  ridiculous !  you  do  in- 
deed !— ha !  ha! 

Sir  John.  'Sdeath !  madam,  am  I  to  be  insulted  with 
a  contumelious  laugh  into  the  bargain  ! 

Lady  R,  Why,  my  dear,  this  was  all  done — ^to— to— 
to— cure  you  of  your  jealousy ;  for  I  knew  you  would 
act  as  you  have  done,  and  so  I  resolved  to  do  as  I  have 
done. — Was  it  not  well  done,  my  dear  ? Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  John,  D nation  !  this  is  too  much  :  it  is  beyond 

all  patience. 

Lady  R.  Ha!  ha !  ha!  the  tables  are  turned,  I  think 

[Sings  and  laughs 
,  Sir  John.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  no  laughing  matter 
You  are  a  vile  woman;  I  know  you,  and  the  worl< 
shall  know  you  :  I  promise  you  it  shall. 

Lady  /{.  I  am  clear  in. my  own  conviction,  and  you 
slander  I  despise ;  nor  sh^U  yoMt  a.!:tvfices  blind  me  o 
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my  friends  any  longer.  Sir,  as  you  say,  it  is  no  laugh- 
ing matter.  I  promise  you,  you  shall  never  dishonour 
me  again  in  this  house. 

Sir  John.  And  I  promise  you,  madam,  that  you  shall 
never  dishonour  me  in  any  house. 

Lacfy  R,  Injurious,  false,  perfidious  man  ! 

Sir  John,   Deceitful,  wanton  !  wanton  woman ! 

[Exeunt,  at  opposite  doors. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  I, — An  Apartment  at  Mr,  Blan^ord's, 

Enter  Belinda. 

"Belin.  Ungenerous,  false,  deceitful  Beverley!  under 
that  fair  appearance,  could  I  imagine  that  he  harboured 
80  much  treachery  ? — Attached  to  Lady  Restless ;  en- 
gaged in  a  dishonourable  intrigue  with  the  wife  of 
another,  and  yet  professing  an  affection  for  me,  with 
ardour  professing  it,  and  for  me  only ! — He  is  lik^^ly  to 
regard  the  honour  of  the  marriage-bed,  who  is  ready 
to  commit  a  trespass  on  the  happiness  of  his  neighbour. 
It.was  Providence  sent.  Sir  John  Restless  to  pay  me  a 
visit    The  whole  is  now  brought  to  light,  and,  Mr. 
Beverley,  I  have  done  with  you  for  ever ! — I  shall  now 
obey  my  father's  commands.     By  giving  my  hand  to 
Sir  William  Bellmont's  son,  I  shall  punish  an  undeserv- 
ing libertine  for  his  treachery. 

Enter  Tippet. 

Well,  Tippet,  have  you  done  as  I  ordered  you  > 

Tip,  I  have,  inadam. 

Belin,   The  perfidious  man ! — Did  you  ever  know 
fach  behaviour? 

7Sp,  He  is  a  traitor,  like  the  rest  of  tViem,   . 
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Belin.  Atttv  all  the  regard  I  profeisef]  f6)t  himl-^ 
afler  so  many  ardent  vows  and  protestations  as  he  hu 
made  me  I 

Tip.  The  hours  that  he  has  sighed  away  at  your 
feet! 

Belin.  I  will  banish  him  from  my  thought8.-^My 
resolution  is  fixed,  and  so  I  have  told  my  fttther.^Is 
Sir  William  Bellmont  with  him  ? 

Tip,  He  is,  ma'am :  they  are  both  in  close  talk  :— 
they  are  over  their  glass,  and  are  so  overjoyed  at  the 
change  of  your  mind. 

Belin,  Aud  I  applaud  myself  for  what  I  have  done. 
— O,  Mr.  Beverley !  you  have  forced  me  to  this  extre- 
mity.— Here,  take  this  letter,  Tippet,  and  give  it  to  him 
with  your  own  hands. 

Tip,  He  shall  have  it.  [Takes  the  Uiter, 

Belin,  Where  are  all  his  letters? 

Tip,  Here,  ma'am.  [^otvs  a  parcel, 

Belin,  The  bracelets,  and  the  pocket-book  ? 

Tip,  I  have  them  safe. 

Belin,  Very  well:  take  his  presents  h6me  to  him; 
and,  do  you  hear  ?  bring  me  back  all  tiie  fb6lish  letter! 
I  writ  to  him. 

Tip,  Never  doubt  me  t  I  won't  quit  the  house  with* 
out  them. — Exchange  is  all  fair. 

Belin.  That  letter  will  telj  him,  that  though  I  now 
break  with  him,  in  a  manner  that  may  seem  abrupt,  his 
character  and  conduct  has  compelled  me  to  it. — Be  sur^ 
you  confirm  that  to  him. 

Tip,  He  shall  hear  it  alt,  and  roundly  too. 

Belin,  Very  well;  you  may  go. — Tippet, — ask  his 
man — as  if  from  ypurself,  carelessly,  as  it  were  by  acci- 
dent,—whether  his  master  has  talked  of  me  ?  And  what 
he  said.  Tippet. 

Tip,  I  know  ]VJr.  Brush  ;  I  can  wheedle  it  out  of  him, 
/  warrant  me. 
Ife/i'n.  Get  at  the  paTt\c\3L\ats\-rtvci^  >l\i^V.\  t^U^V-A 
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Scrr.  Mr.  Beverley,  madam. 

Beiin,  Yes,  I  think  I  may  see  him :  shci^  him  up. 
[Exit  Servant.]— I  will  see  him  once  more,  and  tell 
him  all  myself.     It  will  come  better  from  me.  Tippet; 

Tip.  Yes,  ma'am,  you  will  do  it  with  a  better  grate; 
and  your  resolution  will  melt:  away  Kke  a  bit  of  8%gar 
in  your  mouth. 

Belin.  My  resolution  is  not  to  be  altered ;  y<M  tnay 
withdraw.  Tippet. 

Tip,  Yes,  ma'am. ^Ah !  she  has  a  baDkeriifg  aAer 

him  still.  [£xit, 

Bciin,  I  shall  now  take  my  leave  of  himt^^But  tb^D, 
my  friend  Clarissa!  can  I  rob  her  of  her  lover f—^She 
has  not  deserved  it  at  my  hands.  Though  Mr. Beverley 
has  deceived  me,  must  I  be  false  to  honour,  and  to 
friendship  ? 

ErUer  Beverley. 

Bev,  Belinda!  how  gladly  do  I  once  again  be* 
hold 

Ltiin.  And  with  what  resentment  have  not  I  reatoq 
to  behold,  sir— — 

Brv.  You  have,  Belinda  ;  you  have  reason,  I  grailt 
it: — forgive  the  rash  words  my  folly  uttered. 

lielin.  Mistake  me  not,  sir :  it  is  not  your  worfs  I 
quarrel  with ;  your  actions,  Mr.  BeVerley,  your  ac- 
tions, sir ! 

Bev,   They  are  not  to  be  extenuated :  but  surelyi 

after  the  letter  you  honoured  me  with 

Belin,   Sir,  I  have  heard  every  thing  since  1  was 
guilty  of  that  folly. 
Bev.  Ht'.ard  ! — what ! 

Belin  Dissemble  if  you  will ;  but  this  must  be  the 
last  of  our  conversing  together.  My  maid  will  return 
you  whatever  I  have  received  from  you :  all  my  siHy 
letters  I  must  desire  you  to  deliver  to  herj  and  then 
visit  me  no  more>  sir. 
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Bev.  Agreed  !  agreed  ! — I'M  go  home  this  moment, 
and  send  them  all. — Before  I  go,  madam,  here  is  your 
own  picture,  which  you  had  given  me  with  your  own 
hands.  Mr.  Bellmont  will  be  glad  of  it;— or  Sir  John 
Restless  will  be  glad  of  it; — or  any  body  will  be  glad 
of  it ; — you  need  not  be  at  a  loss. 

Belin,    Very  like,  sir.    [Takes  the  picture.^   Tyrant, 

tyrant  man  !  to  treat  me  in  this  barbarous  manner ! 

[Cries. 

Bev,  Tears,  Belinda !    [Approaching,']   Belinda! 

Belin.  No  more  of  your  insidious  arts — I  will  hear 
no  more. — Oh  !  my  heart,  my  heart  will  break !  I  did 
not  think  it  was  in  your  nature  to  behave  as  you  have 
done; — but — farewell,  for  ever !  [Exk. 

Bev.  Beli4ida  !  hear  me  but  speak.  By  heaven,  my 
Lady  Restless  She  is  gone;  'sdeath,  I  have  been 
duped  by  her  all  this  time!---l  will  now  summon  upaU 
that  is  man  within  me,  and,  in  my  turn>  despise  her. 

Enter  Tippet. 

Tip,  If  you  are  going  home,  sir,  I  will  take  the 
things  with  me  now. 

Bev,  Yes,  I  am  going;-— —I  will  leave  this  de- 
tested  

Tip,  This  abominable  place,,  sir.      [iMugJdng  at  him, 

Bev,  This  hell! 

Tip,  Ha,  ha ! — Ay,  sir,  this  hell. 

Bev,  Thismansionof  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  fraud! 

Tip,  Very  right,  sir ;  let  us  go. 

Bev,  And  yet Tippet,  you  must  tH)tstir. — Indulge 

me  but  a  little. — It  is  all  a  misunderstanding,  this. 

Tip.  My  lady  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  you. — 
You  may  take  the  things,  sir  ;  my  lady  resigns  them  to 
you,  sir. 

Bev,  O,  Tippet !  use  your  interest  with  her.  Keep 
them  in  the  housq  till  I  return.  I.  will  clear  up  this 
whole  matter  presently. — I  must  not  lose  her  thus. 

[Exit. 
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31^,  Poor  gCDtlemaii !  hefleeids  in  a  lamentable  way. 
—Well,  I  faucy,  for  my  part,  he  is  a  true  lover  after 
all,  that's  what  I  do ;  ana  my  young  lady,  1  fear,  is 

Enter  Belinda. 

7^.  Madam,  madam,  madam,  you  are  to  blame; 
you  are,  indeed. 

Belin.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Tip,  He  is,  ma'am. 

Belin.  Quite  gone  ? 

T^.  Yes. 

BeUn.  An  abominable  man,  not  to  stay.— Did  he  say 
my  thing? — Was  he  uneasy  ? — Or  did  he  carry  it  off 
vith  a 

T^,  O,  madam  I  he  went  away,  sighing  short,  his 
leart  throbbing,  his  eyes  brimful,  his  looks  pale.  You 
ife  to  blame,  you  are  indeed,  madam. — I  dare  be  sworn, 
le  has  never  proved  false. 

Belin,   O,  Tippet,  could  I  be  sure  of  that ! 

Tip.  But  you  are  not  sure  of  the  contrary. — Why 
^ooH.you  see  my  Lady  Restless?  See  her  directly, 
Uadam ;  go  to  her  now,  before  it  is  too  late ; — before 
he  old  folks,  who  are  putting  their  heads  together,  have 
>ettled  the  whole  affair.— Dear  ma'am,  be  advised. — I 
>ear  them  coming. — They  will  hurry  you  into  a  match, 
ind you'll  repent  of  it.  How  cruel  this  is !  ■  .Here 
they  come. No,  it's  Madam  Clarissa. 

Enter  Clarissa. 

Oar.  So,  Belinda,  you  have  thrown  things  into  fine  ' 
confusion.     You  have  involved  yourself,  and  my  bro- 
ther, and  Mr.  Bellmont,  and  everybody,  in.mostter- 
Hble  difiiculties. 

Belin.  My  dear  Clarissa,  here  have  been  such  doings 
between  your  brother  and  me  ! 

Clar.  So  I  find. — 1  met  him  as  I  canoe  hither.— You. 

VOL  IIL  y 
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kate  had  fine  doings,  indeed.   I  have  heurd  the  w] 
— -iny  brother  has  told  me  every  thing. 

I^,  Madam,  madam !  I  hear  year  fitdier.    Sir 
liam  Bellmont  18  with  him : — they  are  coming  up  a 

Belin.  I  am  not  in  a  dispoeition  to  see  them  no 
Clarissa,  suspend  your  judgment  |— step  with  ane  % 
own  room,  and  I  will  then  give  you  soch  reaioi 
you  will  own  yourself,  sufficiently  justify  my  cond 

Clar.  The  reasons  must  be  ingeniouily  that  can  i 
any  kind  of  apology  for  such  behaviour.  I  aha 
glad  to  hear  you. 

Belin,  Very  well,  follow  me  quiokly. — ^You  wtl 
that  my  resolution  is  not  so  rash  as  you  imagine. 

lExU  with  Clai 

T^.  They  have  got  into  a  rare  pussle,  and  how 
will  get  out  of  it,  is  beyond  my  dexterity ;  and  i 
'em  manage  as  well  as  they  can. 

Enter  Blandford,  Sir  Wilua^,  and  Youkq  Be^xm 

Bland.  Well,  Sir  William,  we  have  made  a 
day's  work  of  it: — ^the  writings  will  be  leady  to^ 
i«ow  hiorning. — Where  it  Belinda  ?    I  thought  sh< 
in  this  room. 

Tip.  She  is  gone  to  her  own  room,  sir :  she  i 
well. 

Sir  W.  She  has  changed  her  mind,  perhaps  :— I 
have  no  faith  in  this  business,  till  it  is  all  conclude 

Bland.  Changed  her  mind  !  say  you  ?   No,  no ; 
depend  upon  her.    ril  bring  her  to  you  this  mo 
and  you  and  your  son  shall  bear  a  declaration  o 
taind  out  of  her  own  lips.*-*Tippet,  where  is  Bclii 

71^.  I^U  show  you  the  vn^,  sir. 

[ExU  with  Blamo 

Sir  W.  Now  we  shall  see  what  authority  you 
over  your  daughter.— I  have  your  premise,  Ge< 
if  she  consents,  you  will  be  ready  to  coniply  witl 
wiabeB  of  your  fkiher } 
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BcU.  S\t,  you  may  depend — that  is,  as  far  as  matters 
are  in  my  power : — but,  you  know,  as  I  told  you  al- 
ready, the  huly  has  a  settled,  rooted  aversion  to  me; 

8hr  W.  Aversion ! — she  can  change  her  mind,  can't 
she?  Women  have  no  settled  principle.  They  like 
te-day,  and  dislike  to-morrow. — Besides,  has  not  her 
frther  promised  her  to  you  in  marriage  ?*-If  the  oki 
gentlenlMi  likes  you^  what  have  you  to  do  with  her 
avenioB  ? 

Beil.  To  do  with  it  ?  A  great  deal,  I  am  afraid^— 
Ton  are  not  now  to  learn,  that,  when  a  young  lady 
Barries  against  her  inclination,  billet»douz,  assigna- 
tions, plots*  intrigues,  and  a  terrible  et  catera  of  female 
stratagem,  mount  into  her  brain,  and  the  poor  husband 
ia  the  meantime—— 

Sir  W,  Come,  lad,  don't  play  the  rogue  with  your 
hther.  Did  not  you  promise  me,  if  she  made  no  ob- 
jection>  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  on  your  part  ? 

Bdl.  I  promised,  to  be  sore,  but  yet  I  can't  help 
thinking- 


Sir  W.  And  I  can't  help  thinking  that  you  know  how 
lo  equivocate.  Look  you,  George,  your  words  were 
plain  downright  English,  and  I  expect  that  you  will 
perform  to  the  very  letter.  I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon 
this  match.  Mr.  Blandford  and  I  have  passed  the  day 
at  the  Crown  and  Rolk,  to  read  over  the  deeds.  I  have 
been  dining  upon  fiarchment,  as  I  may  say.  I  now  tell 
foa  once  for  all,  yott  must  be  observant  of  my  will  and 
pleasnre. 

BeU.  To  end  all  dispute,  sir,  if  the  lady-*— ^[ilfic^e.] 
She  will  never  content ;  I  may  safely  promtse.-*If  the 
ialy^  sir,  can  at  once  forget  her  engagements  with  my 
fKend  Beverley—*^ 

Sir  Wi  Yeu  will  then  forget  Clarissa :  fairly  spoken. 
CMm,  I  stia  satisted.    And  ttow#  now  we  shs^  see. 
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Enter  Blandfoud.  . 

Bland.  Sir  William,  give  me  jay  :  every  thing  goo 
as  I  wish.  My  daughter  is  a  complying  girl.  She  is 
ready  to  obey  my  commands.  >  Clarissa  is  with  her/ 
beseeching,  wrangling;,  complaining,  soothing;  now; 
in  a  rage,  and  now  in. tears;  one*moment  expostalatiag, 
and  the  next  imploring :  but  all  in  vain  ;  Belinda  holds 
her  resolution  ;  and  so,  young  gentleman,  you  are  now 
completely  happy.  »  .  . 

BelL  Death  to  my  hopes]  can  this  .be  true  ?    [Ando. 

Bland,  Sir  William,  give  me  your!hand  upon  it— 
lliis  will  not  only  be  a  match  of  prudence,  but  of  ior 
clination. 

Sir  W.  There,  George,  there  is  news  for  you :  your 
business  is  done. 

J  land.  She  owns  v^ry  frankly  that  her  heiart  has  been 
hitherto  fixed  upon  a  worthless  man:  she.  rei^onnccf 
him  for  ever^  and  is  willing  to  give  her  hand  as  I  shall 
direct.  .• 

BelL  What  a  dilemma  am  I  brought  into  !     .  [Anic* 

Sir  fV,  George,  what's  the  matter,  boy?.  You  abride^ 
groom  ?  Wounds !  at  your  age  1  could  cut  a  caper 
over  the  moon  upon  such  an  occasion. 

BelL  I  am  more  slack-mettled,  sir :  I  cannot  leap 
quite  so  high. 

Sir  W,  A  cup  too  low,  I  fancy.  Let  us  go  and  finish 
our  bottle,  Belinda  shall  be  my  toast  TJl  give  yoo 
her  health  in  a  bumper.  Come,  Mr.  Blandford,  I  want 
to  wash  down  the  cobwebs  of  the  lawl  [Ejdi* 

Bland,  1  attend  you.  Sir  William. — Mr.  Bellmonl^ 
follow  us  :  we  must  have  your  company  :  you  are  under 
par  :  come,  we  will  raise  you  a  note  higher.       '  ![£xaf. 

BelL  you  have  sunk  me  so  low^:that  I  shall  never 

recover  myself.     This  behaviour  of  Belinda's! Cai 

she  think  her  treachery  to  oae  lover  will  recommend 
her  to  another  ? 


Emier  Claauia. 

Cbr.  Mr.  BcflitloAt^  I  i^rtsh  you  jo]^,  air.  Belinds 
btt  <M>ik8ieDted ;  and  yoa  have  done  the  same.  Ycm  ate 
both  consenting.  The  match  is  a  very  proper  one.  You 
win  be  finely  paired. 

Bdl.  You  are  misinformed,  Clarissa ;  why  wilt  you 
do  me  this  injustice  ? 

Gar,  Injustice  !  Mr.  Bfandford  has  reported  every 
things  hfi  has  doike  ftm-  justice:  he  hasr  told  u*  how 
tfMfy  yoa  have  beeft  persuaded :  ilon't  ioiagine  that  I 
ad  hurt.  I  resigA  all  pretenafioiis :  I  can  be  prevailed 
upon  vnth  as  much  ease  at  you,  sir :  I  can  copy  the 
easy  compliance  of  Mr.  Bellmont. 

Bell.  If  you  will  but  he^  rtie' :  ttoderaHe  your  anger. 

CXar.  Anger!— anger  indeed!  I  should  be  sorry  any 
thing  that  has  happened  were  of  consequence  edKyifegh 
(6  disturb  my  peace  of  mind.-^''^Anger  !*-4  shaN  die 
^th  laughing  at  the  thought.  You  may  be  Mm  t» 
fOtti'  firieuds,  sir ;  false  to  your  vows  ;  you  may  break 
ftveiy  solenm  engagement :  Mr.  Blandford  wishes  it ; 
Belinda  wishes  it ;  and  why  should  not  you  eomply  ? 
?oRow  the  dictates  of  yt^ur  heart,  sir. 
Ben.  MThatever  has  happened,  Clarissa,  I  am  not  to 
hme. 

Clar.  I  dare  say  not :  and  here  is  a  lady  Witt  say  the 
mie. 

Enter  Belinda. 

BeHn.    Spare  your  reproaches,  Clarissa. — Mr.  Bell- 

out,  you  too  may  spare  me.    The  agitations  of  my 

iiid  distress  me  so,  I  know  not  which  way  to  turn 

fielf.    Tb^e'  provocation  I  have  bad-— — 

Clar.  Provocation,  madam ! — from  whom  ? 

BeHn,  From  your  brother:   you  need  not  question 

^•;  yeiu  know  what  his  conduct  has  been. 

BeU*  By  hewren,  you  wrong,  him;  and  so  you  will 

id  in  the  end. 
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Clar.  Your  own  conduct,  madam  I  will  that  stand  as 
rkar  as  my  brother's? — My  Lady  Restless,  I  believej 
h^  something  to  say.  It  will  become  you  to  refute 
that  charge. 

Belin,  Downright  malice,  my  dear :  but  I  excqse  you 
for  the  present. 

Enter  Tippet. 

Tip.  [To  Belinda.]  Your  chair  is  ready,  ma'am.    > 
Belin,  Very  well :  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose:  I 
am  determined  to  know  the  bottom  of  this  whole  afiair. 
Clarissa,  when  1  return,  you  will  be  better  disposed  to 
hear  me.  . 

.  Ciar,  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  ma'am:  lam 
perfectly  satisfied. — ^Tippet,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
order  my  chair  ? 

i  elin.  Well ;  suspend  your  judgment.    This  business 
is  of  importance  :  I  must  leave  you  now.- 

•   [.Exit  with  TivvEt. 
Bell,  Clarissa,  if  you  knew  how  all  this  wounds  me  to 
the  heart. 

Clar.  Oh !  keep  your  resolution  ;  go  on  with  year 
very  honourable  design :  inclination  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  you  know,  will 
excuse  you  to  the  world. 

Bell,  Command  your  temper,  and  the  whole  shall  be 
explained. 

Clar,  It  wants  no  explanation  :  it  is  too  clear  al- 
ready. 

Bell,  A  moment's  patience  would  set  every  thing 
right. — 'Sdeath!  one  would  imagine  that  Lady  Restless 
had  been  speaking  to  you  too.  This  is  like  the  rest  of 
them  :  downright  jealousy ! 

'     Clar.  Jealousy !— Upon  my  word,  sir,   you  are  of 
great  consequence  to  yourself :' but  you  shall  find  that 
I  can  with  perfect  serenity  banish  you,  and  your  "Be- 
Uada,  entirely  from,  my  vYlovx^VlVa. 
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Enter  Tippet.  , 

Tip.  The  chairmen  are  in  the  hall,  ma'am. 

Bell.   Let  me  but  speak  to  you.  ' 

Clar.  No,  sir :  I  haue  done :  I  shall  quit  this  house 
immediately.  IGoing.'}  Mrs.  Tippet,  could  you  let  me 
have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  your  lady's  room  ? 

Tip,  Every  thing  is  ready  there,  ma'am. 

Clar  Very  well: — I'll  go  and  write  a  letter  to- Be- 
linda. I'll  tell  her  my  mind,  and  then  adieu  to  all  of 
you .  [Exit  with  Ti  ppet. 

Bell,  How  perverse  and  obstinate ! 

Enter  Sir  William. 

SiriW,  Well,  George,  every  thing  is  settled.. 

Bell,  Why  really,  sir,  ,1  don't  know  what  to  say.  I 
wish  you  would  consider 

Sir  W.    A-t  your  tricks  again  ? 

Bell,  I  am  above  an  attempt  to  deceive  you :  but 
if  all  circumstances  were  knpwn — I  ajn  not  fpnd  of 
speaking  detractingly  of  a  young  lady  ;  but  for  .the 
honour  of  your  family,  sir,  let  us  desist  from  this 
match. 

Sir  W,  Roguery,  lad  !  there's  roguery  in  this. 

Bell,  I  see  you  will  force  me  to  speak  out.    If  there 
is,  unhappily,  a  flaw  in  Belinda's  reputation 
.    Sir  W^.  How? 

Bell,  This  is  no  time  to  dissemble.  In  short,  sir, 
my  Lady  Restless,  a  worthy  lady  here  in  the  fieigh- 
hoarhood,  has  discovered  a  connection  between  her 
and  Sir  John  Restless ;  Sir  John  and  Lady  Restless 
lived  in  perfect  harmony  till  this  afHiir  broke  out.  The 
peace  of  the  family  is  now  destroyed.  The  whole  is 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  friend  Beverley:  with 
■tears  iii  his  eyes,,  with. a  bleeding  heart  (for  he  loved 
Belinda  tenderly),  he  has  at  last  mustered  up  resolu- 
tion, and  taken  his  final  leave. 


Sir  W.  At!  cm  dib  be  trae > 

BdL  It  is  bvt  toe  trw;  I  Mi  lony  to  report  it. 
AndBov.  lir,  jwdipejieMiilf.  Oh!  here ciMe> Mr. 
Bhadfiird;  'tis  a  dresMa  ttcw  to  opcD  t»  hni;  a 
terriUe  siorj  1^  tke  ew  eC  a  teher!  Ym  had  bat 
lahe  M  Bolice :  we  Med  Mt  be  MceiMry  to  a  y9«« 
bdy's  raia :  it  is  a  fiuwly  aftdr,  aad  ivia  may  have 
them  to  patch  it  ap  lainag  ihiMwlm^  m  weM  as  iief 


&r  IT.  If  these  thiags  are  so^  why  thM  the  cait  ii 

wteied. 


BIsad.  Hey!  whafs  ia  the  wind  now?  Yea  tuft 
hnk  as  giare!  what's  come  over  you?  For  my  parl» 
my  ipiriti  are  abore  proaf  with  joy:  I  am  in  loft 
with  my  daaghter  for  her  compliaiice,  aod  I  lanoy  I . 
shall  throw  in  an  odd  thoomad  nM>re,  to  ealWea  tht 
honeynKMo. 

Sit  W.  Mr.  Blandferd,  we  are  rather  m  it  hany,  I 
thiak.     We  had  better  aot  precipitote  MUtors. 

BiaadL  Kay,  if  yea  are  for  chaagiag  yoor  miadk- 
Look  yoQ,  sir,  my  daaghter  shall  not  be  titted  wMk 
Where  is  she  >  Where  is  my  girl  ?  Who answerediei«? 

JEaier  Tirm. 

Where's  Beliada? 

7^.  She  is  not  gone  hr,  sir :  jnst  stepped  oat  apon 
a  moorent's  bosinen  to  Sir  John  Restless. 

Sir  19:  Gone  to  Sir  John  Bcailem!  [Ariii. 

BelL  Yon  see,  sir.  [7a  Sia  WviiJuaL 

Blmmd.  I  did  not  think  she  knew  Sir  John. 

Sir  W.  Yes,  she  knows  him :  she  has  been  acqoa&ated 
with  him  for  soare  time  part. 

Bimmd.  What  Ircak  has  she  got  in  her  head  ?  She  is 
aot  gone  after  her  fifr.  Bererky,  I  hope.    Zooken! 
this  has  an  odd  appevMce.    I  don't  ttke  it :  PU-foHair 
ber  this  moment. 
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Sir  W,  You  are  right :  I'll  attend  you. — Now,  George, 
this  will  explain  every  thing.  [Aside.^  Come,  Mr. 
Blandford,  this  may  be  an  escape:  young  birds  will 
wing  their  flight. 

Bkmd.  Well,  well,  say  no  more,  we  shall  see  how  it 
11*    Come,  Sir  William,  it  is  but  a  step.  [Exit. 

Sell.  [To  Tippet.]  Where  is  Clarissa  ? 

Sir  W.  [Lookit^  back.]  What,  loitering,  George  ? 

Bell.  I  follow  you,  sir.  [Exit  Sir  William.]  Clarissa 
it  not  gone,  J  hope. 

Tip.  Gone,  sir! — She  is  writing,  and  crying,  and 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  tearing  her  paper,  and  beginning 
again,  and  in  such  a  piteous  way. 

Bell.  I  must  see  her:  she  must  come  with  us.  If 
Lady  Restless  persists  in  her  story,  who  knows  what 
ittrn  this  affair  may  take?  Come,  Mrs.  Tippet,  show 
me  the  way.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  n.'^The  Hall  in  the  House  of  Sir  John  Restless :  a 

loud  Rap  at  the  Door. 

Enter  Robert. 
Rob.  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  there  ? — ^This  is  my 
lady,  I  suppose.     Where  can  she  have  been  P-^-Now  for 
more  confusion.     If  she  finds  Madam  Belinda  with  Sir 
John,  wjd  are  all  blown  up  again. 

Sir  John.  [Peeping  in.]  Robert,  Robert:  is  that  your 
lady? 

Rob.  Meroy  on  us!  She  is  coming,  I  believe,  sir. 
Looks  out.]  I  see  her  chair ;  it  is  my  lady. 

Sir  John,  Don't  let  her  know  that  Belinda  is  in  the 
touse. 

Rob.  Not  if  I  can  help  it.    Trust  to  me,  sir.  [Exit 
IB  John.]  Here  she  comes.     What  has  she  been  about  ? 

A  Chair  is  brought  into' the  Hall. 
LadyE.  [Coming  out  qf  the  chair^  la  8\t  5<i\i\x  ^V 
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Sir  John.  Found  him  here*  He  was  lying  in  ambush 
for  another  amorous  meeting. 

Belin»  tf  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  business—^-— 

Sir  John.  Mistake  ?  May  I  trust  my  own  eyes  ?  I  saw 
him ;  I  spoke  to  him ;  I  taxed  him  with  his  guilt.  He 
was  concealed  in  her  closet :  does  that  amount  to  proofs 
Her  maid  Tattle  stationed  him  there.  My  la^y  was 
prtTy  lo  it:  she  favoured  the  stratagem.  Are  you 
ailisfied  now^  madam  ? 

Bejtm.  The  particulars  of  this  discovery.  Sir  John, 
may  convince  me :  tell  me  an>  sir ;  you  will  oblige  me. 

Sir  John.  Inquire  no  more  for  the  present  You  will 
oblige  roe,  madam.  Robert  shall  see  you  safe  home. 
I  would  not  have  my  lady  find  us  together :  I  think  I 
hear  her :  no,  no.  In  a  day  or  two  the  particulars  will 
ht  known  to  the  wide  world.  Where  is  Robert? — 
He  shall  conduct  you  home.  My  peace  and  happiness 
Inquire  it. 

Belin.  My  peace  and  happiness  are  destroyed  for 
ever.     If  your  story  be  true— 

Sir  John.  It  is  too  true :  I  wish  you  a  good  night.  I 
am  miserable  while  you  are  here. — Robert ! 

Beim.  Deliver  me !  I  am  ruined.  I  hear  my  father's 
voice :  what  brings  him  hither  ?  I  am  undone  if  he  finds 
vie.    Let  me  retire  into  that  r6om. 

Sir  John,  Thj^  room  will  not  do :  you  will  be  seen 
there. 

BeUn.  Can^  I  go  up  stain  ?  XGoii^* 

'Sir  John.  No;  I  am  mined  if  ypu  go  that  vniy.-*i 
Hell  and  distraction! — My  Lady  Restless  coming 
ilwn !  Here,  madam,  here ;  into  that  chair.  You  will 
be  concealed  there :  nobody  will  suspect  you. 

Btiin.  Any  where,  sir :  put  me  any  where,  to  avoid 
this  impending  storm.  [Goes  into  the  chair. 

Sir  John.  [jShntting  the  cAatr.}  This  is  lucky.  I  am 
«ifo  now.    Let  my  hdy  come  as  soon  as  she  will. 
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Enter  Lai>y  Restless. 
Ladj/  R.  I  only  wanted  to  say  one  word,  sir. 

Enter  Blandford. 

Bland.  Sir  John,  I  am  obliged  to  intrude :  I  am  M[ 
my  daughter  is  here.  ! 

La(fy  R.  There!  he  has  heard  it  all.  ..•«. 

Bland.  I  have  heard  that  Belinda  came  to  your  ho«M* 
on  what  business  I  do  not  know.  I  hope.  Sir  Joli% 
^that  you  do  not  harbour  the  girl,  to  disturb  the  ptfM 
and  happiness  of  a  father. 

Sir  John.  That  imputation,  sir 

Lady  R.  He  does  harbour  her. 

Sir  John.  Mr.  Blandtbrd,  I  give  you  my  honou 

Lady  R.  I  know  he  does.  He  .has  ruined  yoV 
daughter;  he  has  injured,  you,  sir,  as  well  as  nae,  il 
the  most  essential  point. 

Sir  John.  She  raves;  she  is  mad.  If  you  listen  to 
her— ^ 

Enter  Sik  William  and  Beverley. 

Bland,  .1  am  glad  you  are  come.  Sir  William.  Thk 
is  more  than  I  expected. 

..  .  Sir  John.  And  more  than  I  expected.  There,  madam, 
there  is  your  favourite  again  ! 

Bev.  My  visit  is  public,  sir.  I  come  to  demand,  il 
the  presence  of  this  company,  an  explanation  of  th< 
mischief  you  have  done  me. 

Sir  John.  You  need  not  be  so  public,  sir.  The  close 
is  ready  for  you  :  Tattle  will  turn  the  key,  and  you  wil 
there  be  very  safe. 

La<fy  R. .  How  can  you  persist  in  such  a  fallacy  ?  Hi 
knows,  he  perfectly  well  knows,  it  was  an  accident 
a  mere  blunder  of  the  servant,  entirely  unknown  to  me 

Sir  John.  She  was  privy  to  the  whole. 

Bland.  This  is  beside,  my  purpose.    I  came  hither  it 
quest. of  my. daughter.:  a  father . demands  her.    Isshi 
here  ?  Is  she  in  the  housed 
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Sir  John.  Id  this  .house,*  sir?  Our  families  never 
[sited.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  her. 

Lady  R.  He  is  acquainted  with  her.  I  saw  him  clasp 
er  in  hi$  arms. 

Bland.  In  his  arms !  When  ?  Where  ?  Tell  me  all. 

Lady  R,  Yes,  <  now  let  him  gire  an  account  of  him-- 
ilf. 

Sir  John,  When  you  have  accounted  for  your  ae- 
ons, madam 

Lady  R,  Render  an  account  to  the  lady's  father,  sir. 

Bland,  Yes,  to  her  father.  Account  with  me,. sir. 
i^hen  and  where  was  all  this  ? 

Lady  R.  This  very  day ;  at  noon ;  in  the  Park. 

Bev,  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world :  I  know 
•elinda :  I  can  acquit  her. 

Sir  John,  And  1  proclaim  her  innocence.  We  can 
oth  acquit  her.  [Goes  up  to  Beverley. 

Lady  R,  You  are  both  in  a  plot :  both  combined. 

Sir  John,  It  was  all  harmless;  all  inoffensive.  Was 
ot  it,  Mr.  Beverley  ? 

Bev,  Yes,  all,  all. 

Lady  R^  All  guilt;  manifest,  downright  guilt. 

Sir  W,  If  you  all  talk  together,  we  shall  never  un- 
lerstand. 

Beo,  I  understand  it  all. — Mr.  Blandford,  you  met 
Belinda  in  the  Park  this  morning  ? 

Bland,  I  did,  sir. 

Bev,  You  accosted  her  violently:. the  harshness  of 
rour  language  overpowered  her  spirits :  she  was  ready 
0  faint:  Sir  John  was  passing  by:  she  was  going  to 
irop  down :  Sir  John  assisted  her :  that  is  the  whole 
>f  the  story.  Injured  as  I  am,  I  must  do  justice  to 
Minda's  character.  She  may  treat  me  with  the  caprice 
ind  pride  of  insolent  beauty;  but  her  virtue  claims 
respect: 

Sir  John.  There  now;  there!  that  is  the  whole  of 
ke  story. 

VOL.  in.  z 
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La^  IL  The  whole  of  the  story  I  no>  Sir  John :  yoa 
shall  suppress  nothing:  you  couid  receive  a  pictait 
from  her. 

S^r  John,  You,  madam,  conld  receive  a  pidnre  \  md 
you,  Mr.  Beverley,  could  present  it. 

Lad^  R.  Mr.  Beverley,  you  hear  this  t 

Bev,  I  can  justify  you,  madam.  I  gave  your  lady 
no  picture.  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  She  had  it  in  her  hand.  I  saw  her  prist 
her  kisses  on  it,  aiid  in  fchat  moment  I  seiaed  tt  ftom 
her. 

Bev.  Belinda  dropped  it  in  the  Park;  when  she  ins 
taken  ill :  I  had  just  given  it  to  hen  Yonr  lady  loand 
it  there. 

Lady  R,  I  found  it  on  that  very  spot. 

£fv.  There,  sir ;  she  found  it. 

Sir  John,  i  found  you  locked  up  in  fier  cabiaet; 
concealed  in  private. 

Lady  R.  But  with  ngo  bad  intent. 

Sir  John,  With  the  worst  intent, 

Bev,  Your  jealousy.  Sir  John,  has  fixed  an  imputap 
tion  upon  me,  who  haye  not  deserved  it:  and  fofot 
suspicions^  madam,  have  fiHen,  like  a  blasting  mildeWi 
upon  a  lady,  whose  name  was  never  before  sullied  \f] 
the  breath  of  oalumny. 

Sir  W,  The  affair  ii  clear,  as  to  your  daoghter,  Mr. 
Blandford.  I  am  satisfied,  and  now  we  ne«4  not  in- 
trude any  longer  upon  this  teiily. 

En$et  Be^l)«ont  ait^f  CLAaitSA. 

Walk  in,  Cfeorge :  every  tubing  is  right :  yQur  fears  nny 
now  go  to  rest. 

Lad^  R,  I  shall  i^ot  stay  another  night  in  th.is  bouir 
Time  will  explain  every  thi|ig.  jQafj  vfxy  cti.ainp^eq 
there.    Sir  John  has  it  his  own  way  at  present. 

Eamr  CiiA^MUN. 
Yoa  have  settled  tVivs  aiivou^^o\aift\N«!iL.  VifiteSk^wv 
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{•  U  ttiy  brother.    Bir  Joho,  I  have  no  more  to  tey  at 
piratent.    Hold  up.  [Goes  to  the  dlotr. 

StrJoki^  Let  the  chair  alone.  You  shall  not  go: 
foa  ffhall  not  quit  this  house^  till  I  consent 

[GWf  bHymn  htr  mnd  ike  ^air. 

La^  H  I  my,  hold  up. 

Air  John.  Let  it  alone. 

Lttify  R.  Very  well,  sir  t  I  must  be  your  prisUner^ 
must  I  ? 

SitJckn,  It  is  mine  to  comBMHid  here«  No  lid»ose 
escapes  this  night;  no  assignations  $  no  intrigues  to 
disgrace  me. 

Lady  R.  Such  inhuman  treatment !  I  am  ^ad  there 
art  witnesses  of  your  behaviour.  [Waiks  (xiHoy. 

Bland.  I  am  sorry  to  see  ail  this  confusion]^  but 
since  my  daughter  Is  not  here 

had^  R.  He  knowi  where  she  is,  and  so  ydu  will 
find. 

Sir  John.  [Coming  forward,]  Your  daughter  is  in* 
nocent,  sir,  I  give  you  my  honour.  Where  should  she 
be  in  this  house  ?  Lady  Restless  has  occasioned  all  this 
mischief,  She  formed  a  stoi'y  to  palliate  her  own  mis- 
conduct. To  her  various  artifices  you  are  a  stranger  ^ 
but  ifi  a  few  days  yon  may  depend 

Lady  R.  [Aside,  ai  she  goes  towards  the  chair.'}  He  shaH 
find  thai  I  am  not  to  be  detained  here. 

[Makes  signs  to  the  CHAiRMlif,  to  hold  ^4 

Sir  John,  I  say,  gentlemen,  you  may  depend  that  I 
have  full  proof,  and  in  a  little  time  every  thing 
wiU-  [The  chair  is  opened,  and  Belikda  conies  out. 

iMdy  R.  Who  has  proof  now  ?  There,  there !  in  his 
house  all  the  time ! 

Bland.  What  do  I  see? 

JBd7.  Belinda  here! 

SsrW*  So>  so  1  there  is  something  in  it,  I  see. 

Sir  John.  Distraction  I  this  is  uuluoky. 
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Ladtf  R.  What  say  you  now,  Mr.  Beverley  ? — ^Noip 
Mr.  Biandford  !  there ;  occular  demonstration  for  yoo 

Sir  W.  George,  take  Clarissa  as  soon  as  you  wil 
Mr.  Biandford,  you  will  excuse  me,  if  ~I  now  declii 
any  further  treaty  with  you. 

Bland.  This  abrupt  behaviour.  Sir  William^— 

Sir  ^.  I  am  satisfied,  sir.  I  am  resolved.  Clariss 
yon  have  my  approbation  :  my  son  is  at  your  servic 
Here,  George,  take  her,  and  be  happy.  * 

BclL  {  Taking  her  hand,']  To '  you,  from  this  momen 
I  dedicate  all  my  future  days. 

Bland.  Very  well :  take  your  own  way.  I  can  st 
protect  my  daughter. 

xB^,  And  she  deserves  your  protectipn:  my  de 
Belinda,  explain  all'  this :  I  know  it  is  iu  your  power 

Belin.  This  generous  behaviour,  sir,  recals  me  to  ne 
life.  You,  I  am  now  convinced,  have  been  accused  I 
my  Lady  Restless  without  foundation.  Whatever  tu 
her  ladyship's  unhappy  self- tor  men  ting  fancy  may  gi 
to  my  conduct,  it  may  provoke  a  smile,  but  will  exci 
BO  other  passion. 

Ladj^  R,  Mighty  fine !  what  brought  you  to  tl 
house  ?    *    . 

Belin,  To  be  a  witness  of  your  folly,  madam,  ai 
Sir  John's  into  the  bargain. 

Bell.  That  I  can  vouch :  Sir  John  can  fill  his  mi 
with  vain  chimeras,  with  as  apt  a  disposition  as  I 
lady.  Beverley  has  been  represented  in  the  falsi 
colours 

Lady  R,  That  I  admit :  Sir  John  invented  the  stoi 

Bev.  And  Belinda,  madam,  has  been-  cruelly  sis 
dered  by  you. 

Sir  John.  She  has  so  :  that  I  admit. 

Belin.  And  my  desire  to  see  all  this  cleared  t 
brought  me  to  this  house,  madam.     Now  you  see  wt 
Aa«  made  this  cpniiision. 
JMify  R.  O,  I  expected  t\ieae  q\t«\  Xoxxtsa:^  ^"sk 
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ot  where  you  please :  I  will  hear  no  more  upon 
ject.  [Exit: 

d,  Madam^  the  sukject  must  be  settled. 

IFollowi  her, 
ohn.  You  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  it:  the 
shall  be  explained;thismoment.i-— Sir  William^ 

a  dispassionate  man^  give  us  your  assistance. 

[Exit. 
V,  With  all  my  heart.  George,  you  are  no 
:x>ncerned  in  this  business,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

[Exit  wiih.Yovho  Bellmont. 

[To  Bevekley.]  Now,  brother^  now  is  your 
rour  difficulties  are  all  removed.  Sir  John  sus- 
you  without  reason;  my  Lady  Restless  did  the 
»  Belinda:  you  are  both  in. love,. and  now  may, 
.  other  justice.  I  can  satisfy  my  Lady  Restless 
ir  father.  [Exit'. 

I  see,  I  see  my  rasji.ness.  [Aside. 

.   I  have  been  terribly  deceived.  [Aside. 

If  she  would  but  forgive  my  folly  ! 
.  Why  does  not  he  open  his  mind  to  me?  I 
»eak  first. 

What. apology  can  I  make  her? — ^Beliirda! 
;.  Charming !  he  begins.         [Aside  and  smiling. 

[ Approaching. 1    Belinda  ! — no   answer  ? — Be- 

I.  Mr.  Beverley !— -•  [Siniles  aside. 

Don't  you  think  you  have  been  very  cruel  to 
;linda  ?  [Advancing  towards  her. 

1.  Don't  you  thirik  you  have  been  barbarous  tp 

[Without  looking  at  him. 

I  have :  1  grant  it.  Can  you  find  in  your  heart 
ive  me  ? 

t.  [Without  looking  at  him,'\  You  have  kept  me 
rack  thia  whole  day,  and  can  you  wonder  that 
nyself  unhappy? 
I  am  to  blame :  I  acknowledge  \t.   \i  ^5>^  Vv^^ 
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how  my  <mii  heart  reproaches  me,  yaa  would  i|^ 
yourself  the  trouble.  With  tears  in  my  ef(i§  I  aoir 
speak  to  yon:  I  acknowledge <ill  my  errors. 

Bdin*  [Looking  at  Mm.]  Those  are  not  tears,  Mr. 
Berei^ley.  {SiiMllg. 

Bev.  They  are ;  you  see  thai  they  are. 

Bdin.  Ah !  you  men  can  command  tears. 

Bev.  My  life !  my  angel !  [Kisies  her  kmuLI  Do  yoa 
Ibrgive  me  ? 

Belin.  No;  I  hi^yov.         ILooking pfea§ed  ai kim 

Be9.  Now,  I  don't  believe  that.  [Kiaes  her  cheek,] 
Do  you  hate  me,  Belibda? 

BeHn.  How  could  you  let  an  extrataganee  of  tem« 
per  get  the  better  of  you  ?  You  know  the  sioceri^ 
of  my  sfffeetion.  Ok,  Mr.  Beverley!  was  it  not  «»• 
generous  ? 

Bet,  It  was ;  I  own  it ;  on  my  knees  1  own  it. 

Belin.  [Laughing,]  Oh !  proud  man !  have  I  hamUed 
you  ? — Since  you  submit  to  my  will  and  pleasu(t«>  I 
think  I  can  forgive  ypa.-**Beg  my  picture  back  ibis 
moment.  [Shows  ii  to  him. 

Bev,  [Taking  the  picture.]  I  s^all  adore  it  ever,  atd 
heal  this  breach  with  uninterrupted  love. 

Enter  Sir  John,  Lady  Restlbbs,  Sia  William,  Blakd- 
FORD,  Bellmont,  and  Clarissa. 

Sir  John,  [Laughing,]  Why,  yes:  it  is  very  dear. 
i  can  now  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  and  my  wHb^a  toe. 

Lady  R,  There  has  been  something  of  4  mistake^  I 
believe. 

Bev.  Yoft  see.  Sir  John,  what  your  suspicions  are 
eome  to.  I  never  was  within  your  doors  before  this 
day;  nor  should  I,  perhaps,  have  had  the  hottoar  of 
•peaking  to  your  lady,  had  it  not  been  imr  tbe  mie^ftder- 
standing  your  mutual  jealousies  occasioned  between 
^Belinda  and  me. 

fiUmd*  And  your  faklyship  has  been  ingenwus  eaoagh 
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to  work  oat  of  those  whimsical  circmnstaiices  a  charge 
againit  my  daughter.    Hai  ha ! 

SirJakn.  It  ii  eirer  her  way,  sir.  I  told  yoa,  my 
dear,  that  you  would  make  youraelf  very  ridicnlout. 

Lady  R,  I  faucy^  sir,  you  have  not  been  behind  hand 
with  me.    Ha !  ha  1  ha ! 

Sir  W.  And  now,  Mr.  Blandford,  I  think  we  may  as 
well  let  the  match  go  on  as  we  at  first  intended. 

BUmd,  No#  no  more  of  that :  yoo  have  disposed  of 
yoor  son.  Belinda,  I  no  longer  oppose  your  inclina- 
tions :  take  Mr.  Beverley  as  soon  as  you  will. 

Sir  John.  Now,  let  us  see :  if  she  agrees  to  marry 
him,  why,  then,  she  knows  he  is  innocent,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  [Aiidc. 

Belin,  If  you  insist  upon  it,  sir. 

Bland,  I  do  insist. 

La<fy  R.  If  Beverley  accepts  of  her,  all  my  suspicions 
are  at  an  end.  [Aside, 

Bev.  Thus  let  me  take  the  bright  reward  of  all  my 
wishes.  [Takes  her  hand, 

Belin.  Since  it  is  over,  you  have  used  your  authority, 
sir,  to  make  me  happy  indeed.  We  have  both  seen 
our  error,  and  frankly  confess  we  have  both  been  in 
the  wrong  too. 

Sir  W,  Why,  we  have  been  all  in  the  wrong,  I 
think. 

Sir  John,  It  has  been  a  day  of  mistakes,  but  of  fortu- 
nate ones,  conducing  at  last  to  the  advantage  of  all 
parties.    My  Lady  Restless  will  now  be  taught— 

La^  R.  Sir  John,  I  hope  you  will  be  taught 

BUmd.  Never  mention  what  is  past.  The  wrangling 
of  married  people,  about  unlucky  questions  that  break 
oat  between  them,  is  like  the  lashing  of  a  top :  it  only 
serves  to  keep  it  up  the  longer. 

Sir  John,  Very  true :  and  since  we  have  been  all 
Of  THE  waoMO  to^lay*  wo  will,  for  the  future*  endeavour 
to  be  ALL  m  TRS  aroHT. 
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THE 

HEIRESS. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  L — A  Lad^s  Apartment. 

ANDisH  and  Mrs.  Lbtitia  Blandish  discovered 
\g :  letters  folded  iq>,  and  message  cards  scattered 
the  table. 

LANDisH  leans  upon  her  elbows,   as  meditating;, 
as  pleased  with  her  thought;  lays  down  the  pen. 

Bland,  There  it  is^  complete—— 

[Reads  conceitedly  i 

ti,  my  charming  fiiend,  my  amiable,  n^  all 
miplished  associate !  conceive  the  ardour  qf 
"  lovers  united  with  your  own  sensibility — 
xvill  the  compound  be  but  faintly  expressive 
le  truth  and  tenderness  of  your 

LBTITIA  BLANDISH. 

phrase — there's  a  period — match  it,  if  you  can. 
\.  Not  I,  indeed :  I  am  working  upon  a  quite 
t  plan :  but^  in  the  name  of  the  old  father  of 
n^  to  whom  is  that  perfect  phrase  addressed  ? 
Bland.  To  one  worth  the  pains,  I  can  tell  you 
Alscrip. 

'.  What,  sensibility  to  Miss  Alscrip  !    My  dear 
tiis  is  too  much,  even  in  your  own  way:  had 
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yoa  run  changes  npon  her  fortune,  stocks,  bonds,  and 
mortgages ;  upon  Lord  Gayyille's  coronet  at  her  feet, 
or  forty  other  coronets,  to  make  footballs  of  if  she 
pleased,— it  would  have  been  plaaslble ;  but  the  qua- 
lity you  have  selected 

Mrs,  Bland,  Is  one  she  has  no  pretensions  to ;  there- 
fore the  flattery  is  more  persuasive— -that's  my  maxim. 

Bland.  And  mine  also,  but  I  don't  try  it  quite  so 
high.— Sensibility  to  Miss  Alscrip!  you  might  as  well 
have  applied  it  to  her  uncle's  pig-iron,  ft*om  which  she 
derives  her  first  fifty  thousand ;  or  the  harder  heart  of 
the  old  usurer,  her  father,  from  which  she  expects  the 
second.  But  come,  [Bir^s^l  to  the  business  of  the 
morning. 

Enter  Phompt. 

Here,  Prompt — send  out  the  chairman  with  the  billets 
and  cards. — Have  you  any  orders,  madam  ? 

Mrs,  Bland,  [Delivering  her  letter.']  This  to  Miss  Al- 
scrip, with  my  impatient  inquiries  afler  her  last  night's 
rest,  and  that  she  shall  have  my  personal  salute  in  half 
an  hour. — You  take  care  tQ  send  to  all  the  lying-ia 
ladies  ? 

Prompt,  At  their  doors,  madam,  before  the  first  load 
of  straw. 

Bland,  And  to  all  great  men  that  keep  the  house** 
whether  for  their  own  disorders,  or  those  of  the  natioD? 

Prompt.  To  all,  sir — their  secretaries,  and  principal 
clerks. 

Bland.  [Aside  to  Prompt.]  How  goes  on  the  boaineit 
you  have  undertaken  for  Lord  Gayville  ? 

Prompt.  I  have  conveyed  his  letter,  and  expect  thi^ 
morning  to  get  an  answer. 

Bland.  He  does  not  think  me  in  the  secret  ? 

Prompt.  Mercy  forbid  yon  should  be  !  [Archi^ 

Bland,  I  should  never  forgive  your  meddling. 

Prompt*  Oh!  never,  never! 
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•   Bitmd.  [Aioud.]    Well,  dispatch- 

Mrs.  Bland.  Hold  I — apropos,  to  the  lying-in  list — 
mt  Mrs.  Barbara  Winterbloom's,  to  inquire  after  the 
Angola  kittens,  and  the  last  hatch  of  Java  sparrows. 

Profvtjp/.  [Beading  his  memorandum  as  he  goes  out.]  La- 
dies in  the  straw — ministers,  &c.— old  maids,  cats,  and 
sparrows :  never  had  a  better  list  of  how  d'ye's,  since 
I  had  the  honour  to  collect  for  the  Blandish  family. 

[Exit, 

Mrs,  Bland,  These  are  the  attentions  that  establish 
valuable  friendships  in  female  life.  By  adapting  my- 
self to  the  whims  of  one,  submitting  to  the  jest  of  an- 
other, assisting  the  little  plots  of  a  third,  and  taking 
part  against  the  husbands  with  all,  I  am  become  an 
absolute  essential  in  the  polite  world ;  the  very  soul  of 
every  fashionable  party  in  town  or  country. 

Bland,  The  country !    Pshaw  !  time  thrown  away. 

Mrs.  Bland,  Time  thrown  away !  As  if  women  of 
&8hion  leflt  London,  to  turn  freckled  shepherdesses. — 
No,  no ;  cardu,  cards  and  backgammon,  are  the  delights 
•f  rural  life;  and,  slightly  as  you  may  think  of  my 
akill,  at  the  year's  end  I  am  no  inconsiderable  sharer  in 
the  pin-money  of  my  society. 

Bland.  A  paltry  resource Gambling  is  a  d — ned 

trade,  and  I  have  done  with  it. 

Mrs.  Bland.  Indeed ! 

Bland,  Yes;  'twas  high  time. — ^The  women  don't 
pay;  and  as  for  the  men,  the  age  grows  circumspect 
in  proportion  to  its  poverty.  It's  odds  but  one  loses  a 
character  to  establish  a  debt,  and  must  fight  a  duel  to 
obtain  the  payment.  I  have  a  thousand  better  plans ; 
hot  two  principal  ones,  and  I  am  only  at  a  loss  which 
to  choose. 

Mrs.  Bland.  Out  with  them,  I  beseech  you. 

3land.  Whether  I  shall  marry  mv  friend's  intended 
'"'ide,  or  his  stster. 
'-^s.  Bkmd.  Marry  his  intended  bride  ?«-— What^ 

Ot..  IV.  c 
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pig-iron  and  usary? — ^Your  opinion  of  her  mtut  ad* 
yance  your  addresses  admirably. 

Bland,  My  lord's  opinion  of  her  will  advance  them; 
he  can't  bear  the  sight  of  her^  and«  in  defiance  of  his 
uncle.  Sir  Clement  Flint's  eagerness  for  the  match>  is 
running  mad  after  aii  adventure,  which  I,  who  am  his 
confidant,  shall  keep  going  till  I  determine.— There's 
news  for  you. 

Mrs,  hland.  And  his  sister.  Lady  Emily,  the  alter- 
native !  The  first  match  in  England,  in  beauty,  wit, 
and  accomplishment. 

Bland,  Pooh  !  A  fig  for  her  personal  charms :  she 
will  bring,  me  connection  that  would  soon  supply  for- 
tune; the  other  would  bring  fortune  enough  to  mak« 
connection  unnecessary. 

Mrs,  Bland.  And  as  to  the  certainty  of  success  with 

the  one  or  the  other 

Bland,  Success ! — Are  they  not  women  ? But  I 

must  away.    And  first  for  Lord  Gayville,  and  his  fellow 
student,  Clifford. 

Mrs,  Bland,  Apropos!  Look  well  to  Clifford.  Lady 
Emily  and  he  were  acquainted  at  the  age  of  first  im* 
pressions. 

Bland,  I  dare  say  he  always  meant  to  be  the  com* 
plete  friend  of  the  family ;  for,  besides  his  design  oil 
Lady  Emily,  his  game,  I  find,  has  been  to  work  upon 
Lord  Gayville's  understanding;   he   thinks    he    must 
finally  establish  himself  in  his  esteem,  by  inexorably 
opposing  all  his  follies. — Poor  simpleton  ! — Now,  my 
touch  of  opposition  goes  only  to  enhance  the  value  of 
my  acquiescence.     So  adieu  for  the  morning.— You  to 
Miss  Alscrip.  with  an  unction  of  flattery,  fit  for  a  honse- 
painter's  brush  ;  I  to  Sir  Clement,  and  his  family,  with 
a  composition  as  delicate  as  ether,  and  to  be  applied 
with  the  point  of  a  feather.  [Going, 

Mrs,  Bland.  Hark  you,  Blandish — a  good  wish  be- 
fore  you.  go :  to  tnake  yout  sixcc^«a  cwk^^\»,^%.^  ^w 
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find  but  half  yoor  own  vanity  In  those  you  have  to 
work  on ! 

-  Bland.  Thank  you^  my  dear  Letty ;  this  is  not  the 
only  tap  you  have  hit  me  to-day,  and  you  are  right ; 
for  if  you  and  I  did  not  sometimes  speak  truth  to  each 
other,  we  should  forget  there  was  such  a  quality  inci* 
dent  to  the  human  mind.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — Lord  Cfayville^s  Apartment. 

Enter  Lord  Gayville  and  Mr.  Clifford. 

Lord  G.  My  dear  Clifford,  urge  me  no  more.  How 
can  a  man  of  your  liberality  of  sentiment  descend  to  be 
the  advocate  of  my  uncle's  family  avarice? 

Cliff.  My  lord,  you  do  not  live  for  yourself.  You 
have  an  ancient  name  and  title  to  support. 

Lord  G.  Preposterous  policy !  Whenever  the  father 
builds,  games,  or  electioneers,  the  heir  and  title  must 
go  to  market.  Oh,  the  happy  families  Sir  Clement 
Flint  will  enumerate,  where  this  practice  has  prevailed 
for  centuries ;  and  the  estate  been  improved  in  every 
generation,  though  specifically  spent  by  each  indivl« 
dual! 

C7f^.  But  you  thought  with  him  a  month  ago,  and 
wrote  with  transport  of  the  match — '*  Whenever  I  think 
of  Miss  Alscrip,  visions  of  equipage  and  splendour, 
villas  and  hotels,  the  delights  of  independence  and  pro- 
ibseness,  dance  in  my  imagination.'' 

I^d  6.  It  is  true,  I  was  that  dissipated,  fashionable 
wretch. 

Qiffi  Come,  this  reserve  betrays  a  consciousness  of 
having  acted  wrong :  you  would  not  hide  what  would 
give  me  pleasure  :  but  1*11  not  be  officious. 

Lord  G.  Hear  me  without  severity,  and  I'll  tell  you 
all.    Such  a  woman^  such  an  assemb\^g^  oC  ^W  ^^^% 
Afveljr  ia  the  mbx  I 
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Cliff.  Well,  but — the  who,  the  how,  the  where  ? ' 
Lord  G.  I  met  her  walking,  and  alone;  and,  indeed, 
•o  ^humbly  circumstanced  as  to  carry  a  parcel  in  her 
own  hand. 

Cliff'.  I  cannot  but  smile  at  this  opening  of  your  ad- 
venture.— But  proceed. 

Lord  G.  Her  dress  was  such  as  a  judicious  painter 
would  choose  to  characterise  modesty.  But  natural 
grace  and  elegance  stole  upon  the  observation,  and, 
through  the  simplicity  of  a  quaker^  showed  all  we 
could  conceive  of  a  goddess.  I  gazed,  and  turned 
idolater. 

Cliff.  [Sfniling.]  You  may  as  well  finish  the  descrip- 
tion in  poetry  at  once ;  you  are  on  the  very  verge  of  it. 
Lord  G,  She  was  under  the  persecution  of  one  of 
those  beings  peculiar  to  this  town,  who  assume  the 
name  of  gentlemen,  upon  the  sole  credentials  of  a  boot, 
a  switch,  and  round  hat — the  things  that  escape  from 
counters  and  writing-desks,  to  disturb  public  places, 
insult  foreigners,  and  put  modest  women  out  of  counte- 
nance.   I  had  no  difficulty  in  the  rescue. 

Cliff.  And,  having  silenced  the  dragon,  in  the. true 
spirit  of  chivalry,  you  conducted  the  damsel  to  her 
castle. 

Lord  G.  The  utmost  I  could  obtain  was  leave  to  put 
her  into  a  hackney-coach,  which  I  fol lowed. unperceived, 
and  lodged  her  in  the  house  of  an  obscure  milliner,  in 
a  bye  street,  whose  favour  was  soon  conciliated  by  a 
few  guineas.  I  almost  lived  in  the  house  ;  and  often, 
when  I  was  not  suspected  to  be  there,  passed  whole 
hours  listening  to  a  voice,  that  would  have  captivated 
my  very  soul,  though  it  had  been  her  only  attraction. 
At  last— 

Cliff.  What  is  to  follow? 

Lord  G.  By  the  persuasions  of  the  woman,  who 
laughed  at  my  scruples  with  an  unknown  girl,  a  lodger 
upon  a  second  floor,  I  hid  myself  in  the  closet  of  her 
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apartment :  aad  the  practised  trader  assured  me>  I  bad 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  interruption  of  the  family. 

Clijf.  Oh,  for  shame,  my  lord !  whatever  may  be  the 
end  of  your  adventure,  such  means  v^ere  very  much 
below  you. 

Lord  G.  I  confess  it,  and  have  been  punished.  Upon 
the  discovery  of  me,  fear,  indignation,  and  resolution, 
agitated  the  whole  frame  of  the  sweet  girl  by  turns.-* 
I  should  as  soon  have  committed  sacrilege,  as  have 
offered  an  affront  to  her  person.  Confused — over* 
powered — I  stammered  out  a  few  incoherent  words— 
Interest  in  her  fortune— respect*— entreaty  of  forgive- 
nesa-'-and  left  her  —     to  detest  me. 

CHjf^.  You  need  go  no  further.  I  meant  to  rally  you« 
but  your  proceedings  and  emotion  alarm  me  for  your 
peace  and  honour.  You  are  on  a  double  precipice ; 
on  one  side  impelled  by  folly,  on  the  other 

Lord  G.  Hold,  Clifford,  I  am  not  prepared  for  so 
much  admonition.  Your  tone  is  changed  since  our 
reparation ;  you  seem  to  drop  the  companion,  and  as- 
sume the  governor. 

aiff^.  No,  my  lord,  I  scorn  the  sycophant,  and  assert 
the  fHend. 

Enter  Servant,  followed  by  Blandish. 

Sero>-  My  lord,  Mr.  Blandish.  [Exit. 

Gifi  [l^gnificaruly.]  I  hope  every  man  will  do  the 
same. 

BUmd.  Mr.  Clifibrd,  do  not  let  me  drive  you  away — 
I  want  to  learn  your  power  to  gain  and  to  preserve 
dear  Lord  Gayville's  esteem. 

€^.  [WSih  a  eeeming  effort  to  mthdraw  his  hand,  U)hich 
Blandish  holds.]  Sir,  you  are  quite  accomplished  to  be 
an  example— 

Bkmd.  I  have  been  at  your  apartment,  to  look  for 
yon— we  have  been  talking  of  you  with  Sir  Clement-* 
Lady  £mi]y  threw  in  a  word. 

e  2 
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Cliff»  [Disengaging  his  hand.]  Oh,  sir^  yoa  make  me 
too  proud. — [Aside,']  Practised  parasite  !  [Exit, 

Bland.  [Aside.]  Sneering  puppy ! [7b  Lord  Gat- 

viLLE.]  My  lord,  you  seem  disconcerted  ;  has  any  thing 
new  occurred  ? 

Lord  G.  No;  for  there  is  nothing  new  in  being  dis- 
appointed in  a  friend. 

Bland.  Have  you  told  your  story  to  Mr.  Clifford  ? 

Lord  G.  I  have^  and  I  might  as  well  have  told  it  to 
the  cynic  my  uncle :  he  could  not  have  discouraged  or 
condemned  me  more. 

Bland,  They  are  both  in  the  right.  I  see  things 
exactly  as  they  do — but  I  have  less  fortitude,  or  more 
attachment  than  others :— the  inclinations  of  the  man  I 
love,  are  spells  upon  my  opposition. 

Lord  G.  Kind  Blandish  !  you  are  the  confidant  I  want. 

Bland.  What  has  happened  since  your  discovery  in 
the  closet  ? 

Lord  G,  The  lovely  wanderer  left  her  lodgings  the 
next  morning — but  I  have  again  found  her — she  is  in 
a  house  of  equal  retirement,  but  of  very  different  cha? 
racter,  in  the  city,  and  inaccessible.  I  have  wrote  to 
her,  and  knowing  her  to  be  distressed,  I  have  enclosed 
bank  bills  for  two  hundred  pounds,  the  acceptance  of 
which  I  have  urged  with  all  the  delicacy  I  am  master 
of,  and,  by  heaven  !  without  a  purpose  of  corruption. 

Bland,  Two  hundred  pounds,  and  Lord  Gayville's 
name-  -  ■ 

Lord  G.  She  has  never  known  me,  but.  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Heartly.  Since  my  ambition  has  been  to-  be 
loved  for  my  own  sake,  I  have  been  jealous  of  my  title. 

Bland.  And  pr'ythee,  by  what  diligence  or  chance 
did  Mr.  Heartly,  trace  his  fugitive^  ? 

Lord  G,  By  the  acuteness  of  Mr.  Prompt,  your  valet 
de  chambre.  .  You  must  pardon,  me  {or  pressing  into 
my.service,  foK.  thiS;  occasion^the  fellow  in  the  world 
fittest  for  it. — Here  he  coipes.        .     . 
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Enter  Prompt. 

Prompt,  Are  you  alone,  my  lord  ? 

[Starts  at  seeing  his  master. 
.  Lord  G,    Don't  be  afraid,   Prompt^->your  peace  is 
made. 

Prompt,  Then  there  is  my  return  for  your  lordship's 
goodness.  [Giving  the  letter.]  This  letter  was  just  now 
brought  to  the  place  appointed,  by  a  porter. 

Lord  G*  By  a  cupid,  honest  Prompt,  and  these 
characters  were  engraved  by  the  point  of  his  arrow ! 
[Kissing  the  superscription  ]  "  To  —  Heartly,  Esq." 
Blandish,  did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  it  ? 

Bland,  If  her  style  be  equal  to  her  hand-writ- 
ing  

Lord  G.  If  it  be  equal ! — Infidel  I  you  shall  have 
proof  directly.  [Opens  the  letter  precipitately.']  Hey-day  I 
what  the  deviPs  here  ?  my  bjUs  again,  and  no  line-r^ 
not  a  word^— Death  and  disappointment,  what's  this ! 

Prompt.  Gad,  it's  well  if  she  is  not  off  again — 'faith, 
I  never  asked  where  the  letter  came  from. 

f4ird  Q.  Should  you  know  the  messenger  again  ? 

Prompt.  I  believe  I  should,  my  lord.  For  a  cupid 
Jlie  was  somewhat  in  years,  about  six  feet  high,  and  a 
nose  rather  given  to  purple. 

Lord  G.  Spare  your  wit,  sir,  till  you  find  him. 

Prompt.  I  have  a  shorter  way — my  life  upon  it  I 
itart  her  myself. 

Bland.  And  what  is  your  device,  sirrah  ? 

Prompt.  Lord,  sir,  nothing  so  easy  as  to  bring 
every  living  creature  in '  this  town  to  the  window :  a 
tame  bear,  or  a  mad  ox;  two  men,  or  two  dogs  fight- 
ing; a  balloon  in  the  air — (or  tied  up  to  the  ceiling, 
/tis  the  same  thing}— make  but  noise  enough,  and  out 
they  come,  first  and  second  childhood,  and  every  thing 
between — I  am  sure  I  shall  know  her  by  inspiration. 

Lord  G.  Shall  I  describe  her  to  you  ? 
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Prompt.  Noy  my  lonly  time  is  too  precious-^Pil  be 
at  her  last  lodgings,  and  afterwards  half  the  town  over, 
before  your  lordship  will  trayel  firom  her  forehead  to 
her  chin. 

Lord  G  Away,  then,  my  good  fellow.  He  cannot 
mistake  her ;  for  when  she  was  formed,  nature  hroke 
the  nionld.  [Exii  PaoMPT* 

Bland.  Now,  for  the  blood  of  me,  cannot  I  call  that 
fellow  back  ;  it  is  absolute  infatuation :  ah  !  I  see  how 
this  will  end. 

Lord  G.  What  are  your  apprehensions  ? 

Blond.  That  my  ferret  yonder  will  do  his  part  com^ 
pletely ;  that  I  shall  set  all  your  uncle's  doctrine  at 
nought,  and  thus  lend  myself  to  this  wild  intrigue  till 
the  girl  is  put  into  your  arms. 

Lord  O.  Propitious  be  the  thought,  my  best  friend—* 
my  uncle's  doctrine  !  but  advise  me,  how  shall  I  keep 
my  secret  from  him  for  the  present  ?  'Faith,  it  is  not 
very  easy :  Sir  Clement  is  suspicion  personified ;  hii 
eye  probes  one's  very  thought. 

Bland.  Your  best  chance  would,  be  to  double  yoar 
assiduities  to  Miss  Alscrip.  But  then,  dissimulation  is 
so  mean  a  vice 

Lord  O.  It  is  so  indeed  ;  and  if  I  give  into  it  for  a 
moment,  it  is  upon  the  determination  of  never  being 
her  husband.  I  may  despise  and  ofiend  a  woman ;  bat 
disgust  would  be  no  excuse  for  betraying  hen  AdieUi 
Blandish ;  if  you  see  Prompt  first,  I  trust  to  you  for  the 
.quickest  communication  of  intelligence. 

Bland.  I  am  afraid  you  may— I  cannqt  resist  you. 
[Exit  Lord  Gayville.] — ^Ah !  wrong — wrong — wrong; 
t  hope  that  exclamation  is  not  lost.  A  blind  compliance 
with  a  young  man's  passions,  is  a  poor  plot  upon  hii 
affections.  [£itir. 
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Scene  IlL^^Mrs,  Sagely's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sagely  and  Mhs  Alton. 

Mrs.  Sagely.  Indeed,  Miss  Alton  (since  you  are  re- 
solved to  continue  that  name),  you  may  bless  yourself 
for  finding  me  out  in  this  wilderness. — Wilderness! 
this  town  is  ten  times  more  dangerous  to  youth  and 
innocence :  every  man  you  meet  is  a  wolf. 

Miss  Alton.  Dear  madam,  I  see  you  dwell  upon  my 
indiscretion  in  flying  to  London;  but  remember  the 
safeguard  I  expected  to  find  here.  How  cruel  was  the 
disappointment !  how  dangerous  have  been  the  conse- 
quences! I  thought  the  chance  happy  that  threw  a 
retired  lodging  in  my  way:  I  was  upon  my  guard 
against  the  other  sex,  but  for  my  own  to  be  treacherous 
to  an  unfortunate — could  I  expect  it  ? 

Mrs.  Sagely.  Suspect  <every  body,  if  you  would  be 
safe — but  most  of  all  suspect  yourself.  Ah,  my  pretty 
truant — the  heart,  that  is  so  violent  in  its  aversions,  is 
in  sad  danger  of  being  the  same  in  its  affections,  depend 
upon  it. 

Miss  Alton,  Let  th/em  spring  from  a  just  esteem,  and 
you  will  absolve  me  :  my  aversion  was  to  the  character 
of  the  wretch  I  was  threatened  with — can  you  reprove 
me? 

Mrs.  Sagely f  And  tell  me  truly  now  ;  do  you  feel  the 
same  detestation  for  this  worse  character  you  have 
made  acquaintance  with  ?  This  rake— this  abominable 
Heartly  ?        -Ah,  child,  your  look  is  suspicious. 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  I  have  not  a  thought,  that  I  will 
not  sincerely  lay  open  to  you.  Mr.  Heartly  is  made  to 
please,  and  to  be  avoided ;  I  resent  his  attempts,  and 
desire  never  to  see  him  more — his  discovery  of  me'  here, 
his  letters,  his  offers,  have  greatly  alarmed  me.  I  con- 
jure you,  lose  not  an  hour  in  placing  me  UTv^et  X^^^xX. 
ofprotection  I  solicited. 
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Mrs,  Sagely,  If  you  are  resolved,  I  believe  I  can 
serve  you.  Miss  Alscrip,  the  great  heiress  (you  may 
have  heard  of  the  name  in  your  family),  has  been  in- 
quiring among  decayed  gentry  for  a  companion.  She 
18  too  fine  a  lady  to  bear  to  be  alone,  and  perhaps  does 
not  look  to  a  husband's  company  as  a  certain  depend- 
ence.  Your  musical  talents  will  be  a  great  recom- 
mendation— She  is  already  apprised,  and  a  line  fttm 
roe  will  introduce  you. 

Miss  Alton,  I  will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness  Im- 
mediately. 

Prompt,  [Without,']  I  tell  you  I  have  business  with 
Mrs.  Sagely — I  must  come  in. 

Mrs,  Sagely,  As  I  live,  here  is  an  impudent  fellow 
forcing  himself  into  the  house. 

IfiM  Alton,  Oh  heaven !  if  Mr.  Heartly  should  be 
behind  ! 

Mrs.  Sagely,  Get  into  the  back  parlour ;  be  he  who 
he  well,  ril  warrant  I  protect  you. 

[Exit  Miss  Alton. 

Enter  Prompt,  looking  about. 

Who  are  you,  sir  ?   What  are  you  looking  for  ? 

Prompt,  Madam,  I  was  looking 1,  was  looking- 
for  you. 

Mrs,  Sagely.  Well,  sir,  and  what  do  you  want  ? 

Prompt,  [Still  prying  about.']  Madam,  I  want — I  want 
—  I  want        « 

Mrs,  Sagely,  To  rob  the  house,  perhaps. 

Prompt,  Just  the  contrary,  madam*-to  see  that  all  is 
safe  within  it.— 'You  have  a  treasure  in  your  possession 

that  I  would  not  have  lost  for  the  world a  young 

lady. 

Mrs,  Sagely,   Indeed  ! — ^Begone  about  your  business, 
friend — there  are  no  young  ladies  to  be  spoke  with 
here. 
Prompt,  Lord,  madaTn>  ldoxi*t  dwt^  Va  v^«a^^^ 
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ny  attentions  go  to  ladies  of  the  elder  sort — I 
■JO  make  proposals  to  you  alone. 
.  Sagely,   You  make  proposals  to  me  ?   Did  you 
my  late  husband,  sir  ? 

i^t.  Husband!  My  good  Mrs.  Sagely — be  at 
I  have  no  more  views  upon  you,  that  way,  than 
my  grandmother. — My  proposals  are  of  a  quite 
nt  nature.  ' 

.  Sagely.  Of  a  different  nature?  Why,  you  auda* 
arlet !  Here,  call  a  constable 
Hpt,  Dear  madam,  how  you  continue  to  misun- 
id  me — I  have  a  respect  for  you,  that  will  set 
yht  all  the  personal  temptations  about  you,  de-* 
ipon  it,  powerful  as  they  are. — And  as  for  the 
lady,  my  purpose  is  only  that  you  shall  guard 
fe. — I  would  offer  you  a  pretty  snug  housf>,  in  a 
it  quarter  of  the  town,  where  you  two  would  be 
more  commodiously  lodged — ^the  furniture  new, 
the  prettiest  taste — a  neat  little  sideboard  of 
-a    black  boy,    with  a  turban,    to   wait  upon 

.  Sagely,  And  for  what  purpose  am  I  to  be  bribed  ? 
bove  it,  sirrah.  I  have  but  a  pittance,  'tis  true, 
eavy  outgoings — my  husband's  decayed  book* 
'  to  maintain,  and  poor  old  Smiler,  that  so  many 
together  drew  our  whole  family  in  a  chaise. — 
charges — but  by  cutting  off  my  luxuries,  and 
ig  up  a  few  windows,  I  can  jog  on,  and  scorn  to 
lolden  to  you,  or  him  that  sent  you.  [Pkompt 
•  the  door,  and  peeps  through  the  keyhole.]  What 
the  impertinent  fellow  be  at  now?  Keep  the 
Dlted,  and  don't  stand  in  sight.' 
*g>t.  [Aside.]  Oh  !  oh  !— She  is  here^  I  find,  and 

mough. My  good  Mrs.  Sagely — your  humble 

— I  would  fain  be  better  acquainted  with  you — 
odest  way — but  must  wait,  I  see,  a  more  Uai^^^ 
'[Mde,  going  ota.]  When  honesly  aw^  ^^^\\?j 
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do  happen  to  meet,  they  grow  so  fond  of  each  other'ii 
company,  it  is  labour  lost  to  try  to  separate  them. 

[£»^. 
Mrs.  Sagely.  Shut  the  street-door  after  him,  and  never 
let  him  in  again. 

Enter  Miss  Alton,  from  the  inner  room. 

Miss  Alton.  For  mercy,  madam,  let  me  begone  imme- 
diately. I  am  very  uneasy — I  am  certain  Mr.  Heartly 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this. 

Mrs  Sagely.  I  believe  it,  my  dear,  and  now  see  the 
necessity  of  your  removal.  PIJ  write  your  letter-i-and 
heaven  protect  you.  Remember  my  warning,  suspect 
yourself.  [£it(. 

Miss  Alton.  In  truth  I  will.  PH  forget  the  forbear- 
ance of  this  profligate,  and  remember  only  his  inten- 
tions. And  is  gratitude  then  suspicious  ?  Painful  lessoni 
A  woman  must  not  think  herself  secure  because  she  hai 
no  bad  impulse  to  fear:  she  must  be  upon  her  guard, 
lest  her  very  best  should  betray  her.  [Exit, 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  Clement  Plinths  House. 

Lady  Emily  Gayville  and  CLIFF011D9  at  chess. 

Sir  Clement  sitting  at  a  distance,  pretending  to  read  a 
parchment,  hut  slily  observing  them. 

Lady  E.  Check — If  you  do  not  take  care,  you  are 
gone  the  next  move. 

Cliff.  1  confess.  Lady  Emily,  you  are  on  the  point 
of  complete  victory. 
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Sir  C.  In  looking  over  the  writings  Al«crip  hai  tent 
ii)e,  preparatory  to  his  daughter's  Mttlement^  I  Bai 
mention  of  a  con?eyaQce  from  a  Sir  Williain  Charlten, 
ef  Devonshire.     Was  he  a  relation? 

Cliff'.  My  grandfather,  sir :  the  plunder  of  bis  fiNrtune 
was  one  of  the  first  materials  for  raising  that  of  Ma 
Ainrrip,  who  was  steward  to  Sir  William's  estate*  the* 
manager  of  his  difficulties^  and  lastly  his  sole  creditor. 

Sir  C\  And  no  better  monopoly  than  that  of  a  needy 
man's  distresses.  Alscrip  has  had  twenty  such^  or  % 
should  not  have  singled  out  his  daughter  lo  ke  Lord 
Gayvi lie's  wife. 

Cliff.  It  is  a  compensation  for  my  family  losses,  that 
in  the  event  they  will  conduce  to  the  interest  of  tbt' 
man  I  most  love. 

Sir  C,  Hey-day,  Clifibrd ! — take  care^^-Kloa't  traock 
upon  the  Blandish — Your  cuei  you  know,  is  sincerity* 

Clijff,  You  seem  to  think,  sir,  there  is  no  such  quality** 
I  doubt  whether  you  believe  there  is  an  honest  man  in 
the  world. 

Sir  C.  You  do  me  great  injustice-— sevenal— ^eveinl^ 
and  upon  the  old  principle  that—*''  honesty  is  the  bak 
policy  ."^Self-interest  is  the  great  end  of  life,  says 
human  nature — Honesty  is  a  better  agent  than  crafty 
says  proverb. 

Cliff.  But  as  for  ingenuous,  or  purely  disinterested 
motives— 

Sir  C.  Clifford,  do  you  mean  to  laugh  at  me  i 
Cliff.  What  is  your  opinion.  Lady  Emily  ? 
Lacfy  E.  [Endeavourif^  again  at  vimci^t']  That  there 
may  be  such :  but  it's  odds  they  are  troublesome  oi 
insipid.  Pure  ingenuousue&s,  I  take  it,  is  a  rugged  sort 
of  thing,  which  scarcely  will  bear  the  polish  of  comoHMD 
civility ;  and  for  disinterestedness— young  people  sonM* 
times  set  out  with  it;  but  it  is  like  travelling  upon ) 
broken  spring— one  is  glad  to  get  it  mended  at  the  nex 
§tage» 
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Sir  C  Emily*  I  protest  you  seem  to  study  after  me ; 
ptnceed,  child,  smd  we  will  read  together  every  cha« 
lacter  that  comes  in  otsr  way. 

Ltufy  E,  Read  one's  acquaintance  delightful  f 
What  roraancea^  novels*  satires*  and  mock  heroics  pre- 
sent themselves  to  my  imagination !  Our  young  men 
are  flimsy  essayi;  old  ones*  political  pamphlets;  co« 
qaetSf  Ibgitive  pieces;  and  fashionable  beauties*  a  com- 
pilation of  advertised  perfumery,  essence  of  pearl*  milk 

of  rosea»  and  Olympian  dew. Lord*  I  should  now 

aad  then  thongh  turn  over  an  acquaintance  with  a  sort 
«f  fear  and  trembling. 

C^f.  How  so? 

Laufy  £.  Lest  one  should  pop  unaware  upon  some- 
thing one  should  not,  like  a  naughty  speech  in  an  old 
Comedy;  bat  it  is  only  skipping  what  would  make  one 
blush. 

Sir  C.  Or  if  you  did  not  skip*  when  a  woman  reads 
by  herself*  and  to  herself*  there  are  wicked  philoso- 
phers* who  doubt  whether  her  blushes  are  very  trouble- 
some. 

Im^  jB.  [7b  Sir  Clemtent.]  Do  you  know  now  that 
ibr  that  #peech  of  yours — and  for  that  saucy  smile  of 
yonn*  [To  CtrrFORD.]  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  read 
you  both  aloud ! 

Sir  CI  Come  try-^-^PlI  be  the  first  to  open  the 
book. 

Laijf'^E.  A  treatise  of  the  Houyhnhnms*  afker  the 
manner  of  Swifb*  tending  to  make  us  odious  to  our- 
selves* and  to  ejttract  morose  mirth  from  our  iraper* 
fections. — [Twrnit^  to  Clifford.]  Contrasted  with  an 
azpositiott  of  ancient  morality  addressed  to  the  mo* 
dems:  a  chimerical  attempt  upon  an  obsolete  subject. 

Sir  €.  Clifford !  we  must  double  down  that  page. 
And  now  weMl  have  a  specimen  of  her  ladyship. 

Lady  E.  I'll  give  it  you  Ay  self,  and  VxlYv  \xxbNa^^\ 
which  IS  more  than  either  of  you  vcoiild. 
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Sir  C,  And  without  skipping. 

Lady  J^.  Tbus  then ;  a  light,  airy,  fiintastic  sketch 
of  genteel  manners  as  they  are  ;  with  a  little  endeavour 
at  what  they  ought  to  be — rather  entertaining  than 
instructive,  not  without  art,  but  sparing  in  the  use  of 
it 

Sir  C,  ^ut  the  passions,  Emily.  Do  not  forget  what 
should  stand  in  the  foreground  of  a  female  treatise. 

Lady  £.  They  abound :  but  mixed .  and  blended 
cleverly  enough  to  prevent  any  from  predominating; 
like  the  cpluurs  of  a  shot  lutestring,  that  change  a^  yoa 
look  at  it  sideways  or  full :  they  are  sometimes  bright-» 
ened  by  vivacity,  and  now  and  then  subject  to  s|  shade 
of  caprice — but  meaning  no  ill — not  afraid  of  it.Critical 
Review :  and  thus,  gentlemen,  I  present  myself  to  you 
fresh  from  the  press,  and  I  hope  not  inelegantly 
bound. 

Sir  C.  Altogether  making  a  perfectly  desirable  coin- 
panion  for  the  closet:  I  am  sure,  Clifford,  you  will 
agree  with  me.  Gad,  we  ar^  got  into  such  a  pleasant 
freedom  with  each  other,  it  is  a  pity  to  separate  while 
any  curiosity  remains  in  the  company.  Pr'ythee,  Clif- 
ford, satisfy  me  a  little  as  to  your  history.  Qld  Lord 
Hardacre,  if  J  xim  rightly  informed,  disinherited  your 
father,  his  second  son. 

Cliff.  For  the  very  marriage  we  have  been  speaking 
of.  The  little  fortune  my  father  could  call  his  own; 
was  sunk  before  his  deaths  as  a  provision  for  my 
mother;  upon  an  idea. that  whatever  resentment  he. 
Height  personally  have  incurred,  it  would  not  be  ex- 
tended to  an  innocent  offspring. 

Sfr  C.  A  very  silly  confidence.  How  readily  now, 
should  you  and  I,  Emily,  have  discovered  in  a  sensible 
old  man,  the  irreconcileable  offence  of  a  marriage  of 

the  passions You  understand  me  ? 

Lady  E.  Perfectly !  [Asidcl  ^^^  petrifaction,  yopr 
hints  always  speak  forcibly. 
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Sur  C.  But  your  uncle,  the  present  lord,  made 
amends  ? 

Clijf.  Amply.  He  offered  to  send  me  from  Cam^ 
bridge  to  an  academy  in  Germany,  to  fit  me  for  foreign 
serrice :  well  judging  that  a  cannon  ball  was  a  fair  and 
quick  provision  for  a  poor  relation. 

Sir  C.  Upon  my  word  I  have  known  uncles  less 
considerate. 

aUf,  When  Lord  Gayville's  friendship,  and  your 
indulgence,  made  me  the  companion  of  his  travels, 
Loni  Hardacre's  undiTided  cares  devolved  upon  my 
sister :  whdse  whole  independent  possession,  at  my 
mother^  death,  was  five  hundred  pounds  -AH  our 
education  had  permitted  that  unhappy  parent  to  lay  by. 
La^  E.  Oh,  for  an  act  of  justice  and  benevolence, 
to  reconcile  me  to  the  odious  man !  Telf  me  this  instant 
what  did  he  do  for  Miss  Clifford  ? 

Gif.  He  bestowed  upon  her  forty  pounds  a-year, 
upon  condition  that  she  resided  with  one  of  his  de- 
pendents in  a  remote  county,  to  save  the  family  from 
disgrace ;  and  that  allowance,  when  I  heard  last  from 
her,  he  had  threatened  to  withdraw  upon  her  refusing 
9  detestable  match  he  had  endeavoured  to  force  upon 
her. 
Lady  E,  Poor  girl ! 

Sir  C.  Upon  my  word  an  interesting  story,  and  told 
with  pathetic  effect.-— Emily,  you  look  grave,  child. 

Laify  E.  [Ande.]  I  shall  not  own  it  however.  [To 
kim.}  For  once,  my  dear  uncle,  you  want  your  spec- 
tacles. My  thoughts  are  on  a  diverting  subject— My 
first  visit  to  Miss  Alscrip ;  to  take  a  near  view  of  that 
collection  of  charms  destined  to  my  happy  brother^ 

Sir  C,  You  need  not  go  out  of  the  room  for  that 
purpose.    The  schedule   of  an  heiress's  fortune  is  a 
compendium  of  her  merits,  and  the  true  security  for 
marriage  happiness. 
LatfyE.  I  am  mire  I  guess  at  your  s^%^Axck--^\^tAX 
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union  must  be  n^ost  wi^e,  which  has  wealth  to  support 
it^  and  no  affections  to  disturb  it. 
Sir  a  Right. 

Lady  E.  That  makes  a  divorce  the  first  promise  of 
wedlock  ;  and  widowhood  the  best  blessing  of  iifej 
that    separates    the    interest    of   husband,    wife,   and 

cjiild 

Sir  C,    To   establish    the   independent  comfort  of 

ajl 

Lady  E.  Upon  the  broad  basis  of  family  hatred. 
Excellent,  my  dear  uncle,  excellent  indeed  ;  and  upoQ 
that  principle,  though  the  lady  is  likely  to  be  your 
niece,  and  my  sister,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  no- objec- 
tion to  my  laughing  at  her  a  little* 

Sir  C.  You'll  be  puzzled  to  make  her  more  ridiculous 
than  I  think  her.     What  is  your  plan  ? 

Lady  E.  Why,  though  her  pnde  is  to  be  thought  a 
leader  in  fasl^ions,  she  is  sometimes  a  servile  copyist 
filandish  tells  me  I  am  her  principal  model ;  and  what 
is  most  provoking,  she  \s  intent  upon  catching  my 
manner  as  well  as  my  dress,  which  she  exaggerates  to 
an  excess  that  vexes  me.  Now  if  she  will  take  me  in 
shade,  Fll  give  her  a  new  outline,  I  am  resolved;  and 
if  I  do  not  make  her  a  caricature  for  a  printshop— -— 

Clif,  Will  all  this  be  strictly  cpnsistent  with  your 
gpod nature.  Lady  Emily? 

Lady  E.  No,  nor  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  do  any- 
thing consistent  with  it  again,  except  leaving  you  two 
critics  to  a  bettej:  subject  than  your  hurpble  servant, 

[Courfesie^,  andtxit  with  a  lively  air. 
Sir  C.  Well,  Clifford  !  What  do  you  think  of  her? 
Clif.  That  when  she  professes  ill-temper,  she  is  a 
Yi?ry  awkward  counterfeit, 

§/r  C.  But  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  improvement, 
sjnce  yoji  went  abroad  ?  I  expected  from  a  man  of  your 
age  and  taste,  something  more  than  a  cold  compliment 
ffpoa  her  temper.    Could  uol  ^oxx,  coT£i^^\:^\^  ^V^\H 
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guspicioR«  art,  and  interest  are  still  dormant  in  the  seed. 
I  must  employ  Blandish  in  this  business — A  rascal  of  a 
different  cast — Below  Clifford  in  hypocrisy,  but  greatly 
above  him  in  the  scale  of  impudence.  They  shall  both 
forward  my  ends,  while  they  think  they  are  pursuing 
their  own.  I  sh^ll  ever  be  sure  of  a  man's  endeavours 
to  serve  me,  while  I  hold  out  a  lure  to  his  knavery  and 
interest.  [£jn(. 


Scene  IL-^An  Aniickamber. 

Ahcrip,  iWithout.]  Dinner  not  ordered  till  seven 
o'clock— 'Bid  the  kitchen-maid  get  me  some  eggs  and 
bacon.  Plague,  what  with  the  time  of  dining  wad  the 
French  cookery,  I  am  in  the  land  of  starvation^  witk 
half  St.  James's-Market  upon  my  weekly  bilts. 

Enter  [while  speaking  the  icut  sentence,  J 

What  a  change  have  I  made  to  please  my  unpleaseable 
daughter  ?  Instead  of  my  regular  meal  at  Furni val's  Inn, 
here  am  I  transported  to  Berkeley  Square,  to  fast  at 
Alscrip  House,  till  my  fine  company  come  from  their 
morning  ride  two  hours  after  dark"-"  '  Nay,  if  a  worse^ 
if  I  am  carried  among  my  great  neighbours  in  Miss 
Alscrip's  suite,  as  she  calls  it.    My  lady  looks  over 
me ;  my  lord  walks  over  me ;  and  sets  me  in  a  little 
tottering  cane  chair,  at  the  cold  corner  of  the  table— - 
Though  I  have  a  mortgage  upon  the  house  and  fiimi»> 
ture,  and  arrears  due  of  the  whole  interest.     It's  a 
pleasure    though    to  be  well  dressed.    My  dangbter 
maintains  all  fashions  are  feunded  in  sense-       ■  Icod  the 
tightness  of  my  wig,  and  the  stiffness  of  my  cape,  give 
me  the  sense  of  the  pillory— ^Plaguy  scanty  about  the 
hips  too — And  the  breast  something  of  a  merry-thought 
reversed*— But  there  is  some  sense  in  tfaat^  for  if  one 
sex  parea  away  in  proportion  where  the  other  awtlK 
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we  shall  take  up  no  more  room  in  the  world  than  we 

did  before. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir^  Miss  Alscrip  wishes  to  see  you. 

Alscrip,  Who  is  with  her? 

Serv.  Only  Mrs.  Blandish,  sir. 

AUcrip.  She  must  content  herself  with  that  com- 
pany»  till  I  have  had  my  whet— ^-Order  up  the  eggs 
and  bacon.  [EiU. 

Scene  IIL 

Miss  Alscrip  discovered  at  her  toilet.  Chignon,  [her 
valet  de  chambre,]  dressing  her  head.  Mrs.  Blandish 
sitting  by,  and  holding  a  box  qf  diamond  pins. 

Miss  Als,  And  so.  Blandish,  you  really  think  that 
the  introduction  of  Otahaite  feathers  in  my  trimming 
succeeded  ? 

Mrs.  Bland.  Oh,  with  the  mixture  of  those  charming 
Italian  flowers,  and  the  knots  of  pearl  that  gathered  up 
the  festoons,  never  any  thing  had  so  happy  an  effect 

It  put  the  whole  ball-room  out  of  humour.     Mon* 

sieur  Chignon,  that  pin  a  little  more  to  the  front. 

Miss  Als.  And  what  did  they  say  ? 

Mrs.  Bland.  You  know  it  is  the  first  solicitude  of 
my  life  to  see  the  friend  of  my  heart  treated  with 
justice.  So  when  you  stood  up  to  dance,  I  got  into 
the  thick  of  the  circle— ^Monsieur,  don't  you  think 
this  large  diamond  would  be  well  placed  just  in  the 
middle  ? 

Chignon.  £h!  non,  madame;  ce  ne  releve  pas 

Pa,t  give  no  relief  to  de  weight  of  de  curl Full  in 

de  front  un  gros  boutou,  von  great  nob  of  diamond  I 
p^rdie  ce  seroit  un  accommodage  a  la  Polyph^me ;  de 
big  eye  of  de  geant  in  de  centre  of  de  forehead. 

Miss  Als.  Chignon  is  right  in  point  of  taste,  though 
i^ot  q\iite  so  ^appy  ia  Jus  allusions  9S  he  is  sojnetimef* 


Oii^non.  Ah!  Madame,  yoa  ka?c  done  yon  graiMh 
ityure  to  my  contr^e:  you  go  for  von  monthe>  and 

bring  avay  all  de  good  taste  At  Paris— all  von 

side        de  diamond— de  cap — de  glances— de  bon  lliot 
m6me-*AU  von  side,  nothing  direct  a  Paris. 

Miss  Als,  [Smiling  at  Chignon,  and  then  tumii^  to 
Mrs.  Blandish.]  Well!— And  so— — 

Mrs,  Bland  So  it  was  all  admiration !  Elegant,  sayi 
Lady  Spite — it  may  do  very  well  for  Miss  Alscrip,  wbe 
never  looks  at  expense.  The  dress  of  a  bridal  princess! 
cries  Mrs.  Scanty,  and  for  one  night's  wear  too ! 

Miss  Als.  Delightful !  the  very  language  I  wished 
lor— Oh,  how  charmingly  apropos  was  my  accident! 
did  you  see  when  my  trimming  in  the  passepied  of  a 
cotilion  came  luckily  in  contact  with  Billy  Skint's  great 
•lM)e-buckle— How  it  ripped  away  } 

Mrs,  Bland.  Did  I  see  it } 

Miss  Als.  One  of  the  great  feathers  stuck  fast  on  the 
dioe,  and  l«)oked  for  all  the  world  like  the  heel  wing  of 
a  Mercury  in  a  pantomime. 

Mrs.  Bland.  Oh !  yon  witty  creature,  how  you  de- 
scribe! 

Miss  Ah.  \%  viras  a  most  becoming  rent ! 

Mrs.  Bland.  And  what  a  display  of  indifference; 
what  an  example  for  a  woman  of  fertane,  did  yon  ex- 
hibit in  the  bnstle  Of  picking  up  the  scatfeerai  frag* 
iftents ! 

Miss  Als.  When  the  pearls  were  trundling  about, 
atid  t  insisted  upon  the  company  being  no.  longer 
disturbed,  but  would  leave  what  remained  for  fairy 
favours  to  the  inaiii  who  swept  the  room.  He!  he! 
)le!  Do  yoQ  think  Lady  £mily  would  hare  done  that 
better  ? 

Mrs.  Bland.  Lady  Emily >  poor  girl! — How  soon 
i(nust  she  submit  to  be  the  humble  second  of  the 
ftaitly. 

Ah.  lie !  he !  he !  Do  yo«  sincerely  think  sO; 
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Blaiuiilh  ?    A&d  yet  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were 
otberwise^  for  I  could  buy  her  tea  times  over. 

Chignon.  Madame,  vat  humeure  Yould  you  wear  tdf 
day? 

Miss  Als,  Humour,  Chignon?  What  am  I  drested 
fbr  now  ? 

Chignon,  The  parfaite  amiable,  madam :  but  my 
brioging  de  point  of  de  hair  more  down  to  de  eye- 
teow^  or  adding  a  little  bJowse  to  de  sides,  I  can  give 
you  de  look  severe,  cap ricieuse— vat  you  please. 

Miss  Ah.  We^li  put  it  o0*  for  half  an  hour,  I  am  not 
quite  decided,  1  was  in  the  capricieuse  yesterday—I 
believe  I  shall  keep  on  the  perfect  amiable.  [Exit  Cuig* 
NON.]  Tiffany,  take  off  my  powdering  gown— —Ah ! 
bo !  ■  How  the  wench  tugs — do  you  think  you  are 
pulling  off  the  coachman's  great-coat  ? 

Mrs,  Bland,  My  dear  amiable! — do  not  let  that 
sweet  temper  be  ruffled — Wliy  will  you  not  employ 
me  in  these  Iktle  offices.  Delicacy  like  yours  should 
be  waited  upon  by  the  softness  of  a  sylph. 

[During  this  speech  exit  Tiffany  peevishly^ 

Miss  Als.  I  am  promised  a  creature  to  be  about  me 
eat  of  the  common  way, 

Mrs,  Bland:  A  new  vvoman } 

Miss  Als,  No;  something  to  be- raised  much  higher^ 
and  at  the  same  time  fitted  better  to  receive  oue^s  ill- 
humour.  An  humble  companion,  well  born,  vi^ell 
educated,  and  perfectly  dependent,  is  a  most  useful 
appurtenance  in^  the  best  families; 

Mrs.  Bi$nd,  Well,  do  not  raise  her  to  the  rank  ef  a 
friend,  lest  I  should  be  jealous. 

MisS'Als.  You  maybe  perfectly  secure — I  shall^take 
particular  care  that  friendship  shall  be  out  of  the  ques* 
Uoa  on  both  sides.  I  had  once  thought  of  a  restoration 
of  pages  to  sit  in  scarlet  and  silver  (as  one  reads  ia 
farmer  times)  upon  the  forepart  of  the  coach,  and  to 
hold  up  one's  train— but  I  have  a  new  male  attendant  in 
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a  yal^t  de  chambre^  who  has  possession  of  my  bcrit-* 
My  two  women  will  have  the  charge  from  the  point  of 
tfie  shoulder  to  the  toe — So  my  person  being  provided 
for — the  Countess  of  Gayville  shall  have  an  attendant 
to  wait  upon  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Bland.  I  vow  a  most  elegant  and  uncommoo 
thoughts 

Miss  Als,  One  that  can  pen  a  note  in  the  familiar^ 
the  punctilous,  or  the  witty — It's  quite  troublesome  to 
be  always  writing  wit  for  one's  self— But  above  all^  she 
is  to  have  a  talent  for  music. 

Mrs.  Bland.  Ay,  your  very  soul  is  framed  for  haN 
mony. 

Miss  Als.  I  have  not  quite  determined  what  to  caR 
her — Governante  of  the  private  chamber,  keeper  of  the 
boudoir,  with  a  silver  key  at  her  breast 

Enter  Chignon. 

Chignon,  Madame,  a  young  lady  beg  to  know  if  you 
be  visible. 

Miss  Als.  A  young  lady — It  is  not  Lady  Emily  Gay- 
ville ? 

Chignon.  Non,  madam,  but  if  yon  were  absente,  and 
I  had  the  adjustment  of  her  head,  she  would  be  the 
most  charmahte  personne  I  did  ever  see. 

Miss  Als.  Introduce  her.  [Exit  Chignon.]  Who  can 
this  be  ? 

Mrs.  Bland.  Some  woman  of  taste,  to  inquire  your 
correspondent  at  Paris-— or — *— 

Enter  Miss  Alton« 

Miss  Alscrip  coitrtesi^ing  respect/idly  i  Miss  Alton  f^ 

tiring  disconcerted. 

Miss  Als,  Of  taste  indeed,  by  her  appearance  l^^ 
Who's  in  the  anti-chamber  ?  Why  did  they  not  open 
the  folding  doors  ?-^Chignon,  approach  a  ikuteuil  for 
the  lady. 
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—I  cannot  bear  a  mope  about  me. — I  am  told  you  have 
a  talent  for  music— <an  you  touch  that  harp — It  stands 
here  as  a  piece  of  furniture^  but  1  have  a  notion  it  it 
kept  in  tune,  by  the  man  who  comes  to  wind  up  my 
clocks. 

Misi  Alton.  Madam,  I  dare  not  disobey  you.  Bat 
I  have  been  used  to  perform  before  a  most  partial 
audience;  I  am  afraid  strangers  will  think  my  talent 
too  humble  to  be  worthy  attention. 

SONG. 

For  tandemeti  framed  in  lif^t  earUest  day, 
A  parentU  soft  9orrow$  to  mine  led  the  vwf: 
The  lesson  of  pity  was  caught  from  her  eycs 
And  ere  words  were  my  own,  I  spoke  in  a  sigh. 

The  nightingale -plundered,  the  mate-widowed  danef 
The  warbled  complaint  of  the  suffering  grave. 
To  youth  as'^t  ripened  gave  sentiment  new, 
7%e  object  still  changing,  the  sympathy  true* 

Soft  embers  of  passion  yet  rest  in  the  glow^ 

A  warmth  of  more  pain  may  this  breast  never  know  I 

Or  if  too  indulgent  the  blessing  I  claim. 

Let  reason  awaken,  and  govern  the  flame, 

• 

Miu  Als,  I  declare  not  amiss.  Blandish':  onlyalittk 
too  plaintive — but  I  dare  say  she  can  play  a  country 
dance,  when  the  enlivening  is  required— -So,  Miss  Al' 
ton,  you  are  welcome  to  my  protection ;  and  indeed  1 
wish  you  to  stay  from  thi&^  hour.  My  toilet  being  ' 
nearly  finished,  I  shall  have  a  horrid  vacation  till  ■ 
dinner. 

Miss  Alton,  Madam,  you  do  me  great  honour,  and  I 
very  readily  obey  you. 

Mrs,  Bland.  I  wish  you  joy.  Miss  Alton,  of  the  moit 
entiable  situation  a  young  person  of  elegant  talents 
could  be  raised  to.  You  and  I  will  vie  with  each 
other,  to  prevent  our  dear  countess  ever  knowing  a 
melancholy  hour.    She  haa  Wx.  o\i*&  \^\^iL\.^^«tT^v- 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  L — Miss  Alscrip*s  Dressing-room. 

Miss  Alton,  discovered. 

Miss  Alion.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Blandish's  inexhaustible 
talent  for  encomium,  I  shall  be  relieved  from  one  part 
of  a  companion  that  my  nature  revolts  at.  But  who 
comes  here  ?  It's  well  if  I  shall  not  be  exposed  to  im- 
pertinences I  was  not  aware  of. 

Enter  Chignon. 

Oiignon.  [Aside,]  Ma  foi,  la  voila — I  will  lose  no 
time  to  pay  my  addresse — Now  for  de  humble  maniere, 
and  de  unperplex  assurance  of  my  contr^e  [Bowing 
with  a  French  shrug, — Miss  Alton  turning  over  music 
books,]  Mademoiselle,  est-il  permis  ?  may  I  presume  to 
offer  you  my  profound  homage  [Miss  Alton  not  talan^ 
notice.]  Mademoiselle — if  you  vill  put  your  head  into 
my  hands,  I  vill  give  a  distinction  to  your  beauty,  that  1 
shall  make  you  and  me  de  conversation  of  all  de  town.    1 

Miss  Alton,  I  request,  Mr.  Chignon,  you  will  devote 
your  ambition  to  your  own  part  of  the  compliment. 

Mr.  Als,  [Without,]  Where  is  my  daughter? 

Miss  Alton,  Is  that  Mr.  Alscrip's  voice,  Mr.  Chig- 
non? It's  awkward  for  me  to  meet  him  before  Vtsl 
introduced. 

Chignon,  Keep  a  little  behind,  mademoiselle ;  he  vill 
only  pashe  de  room— He  vill  not  see  through  me. 

Enter  Alscrip. 

Alscrip.  Hah,  my  daughter  gone  already,  but  [Stei 

Chignon.]  there's  a  new  specimen  of  foreign  vermin—" 

A  lady's  valet  de  chambre — ^Taste  for  ever ! — Now  if  I 

was  to  give  the  charge  of  my  person  to  a  waiting  maid# 

they'd  ssLy  I  wa»  iudeWcate,  \As  K&  ctq«m»  t^Mt  iM^a 
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•BiONON  kaps  sideling  to  intercept  his  sight,  and  bowing 
r  he  looks  towards  him,]  What  the  devil  is  moanseer 
t?  I  thought  all  hit  agility  lay  in  his  fingers:  what 
Qtics  is  the  monkey  practising  ?  He  twists  and  doubles 
imaeir  as  if  he  had  a  raree-show  at  his  back. 

Chignon.  [Aside.}  Be  gar  no  raree-show  for  you^  mon* 
enr  Alscrip,  if  I  can  help. 

AUcrip.  [Spyif^  Miss  Alton.]  Ah !  ah !  What  havo 
e  got  there  ?  Monsieur,  who  is  that? 

Chignon.  Sir,  my  lady  wish  to  speak  to  yon  in  her 
>udoir.     She  sent  me  to  conduct  you,  sir. 

Alscrip.  [Iwitatingi]  Yes,  sir,  but  I  will  first  conduct 
yself  to  this  lady—- Tell  me  this  minute  who  she  is } 

Chignon.  Sir,  she  come  to  \vfe  here,  companion  to  my 
Ay — ^Mademoiselle  study  some  musique — she  must  nol 
9  disturbed. 

Alscrip,  Get  about  your  business,  monsieur,  (nt  Pll 
islurb  every  comb  in  your  head— -Go  tell  my  daughter 
\  stay  till  I  come  to  her.  I  shall  give  her  companion 
ine  cautions  against  saucy  Frenchmen,  sirrah  ! 

Ch^ipon.  [Aside,']  Cautions!  peste !  you  are  subject  a' 
kutions  yourself — ^I  suspecte  you  to  be  tou  tM  rake. 
It  no  ver  dangerous  rival.  [Exit. 

Alscrip.  [To  himself,  and  looking  at  her  with  his  glass.} 
he  devil  \s  never  tired  of  throwing  baits  in  my  way. 
^  comes  fmvard  modestly.]  By  all  that's  delicious !  I 
lust  be  better  acquainted  with  her.  [He  bows.  She 
mrtesies,  the  music  book  still  in  her  hand.]  Bui  how  to 
iBgin — My  usual  way  of  attacking  my  daughter's  maids 
rill  never  do. 

Miss  Alton  [Aside.]  My  situation  is  very  embarrass- 

Alscrip.  Beauteous  stranger,  give  me  leave  to.  add 
ly  welcome  to  my  daughter's.  Since  Alscrip  House 
^as  established,  she  never  brought  any  thing  into  it  to 
lease  me  before. 

A^  Jl^m.  [A  little  cofifused.']  Sir,  \t  \a  «i  %««^^  ^- 
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ditioiial  honour  to  that  Miss  Abcrip  has  doQeme^  to  be 
thought  worthy  so  respectable  a  protectioa  as  yours. 

AUcrip,  I  could  furnish  you  with  a  better  word  than 
respectable.  It  sounds  so  distant,  and  my  feelings  have 
so  little  to  do  with  cold  respect — I  never  had  such  a 
desire — to  make  myself  agreeable. 

Miss  AUon,  [Aside  ]  A  very  strange  old  roan.  [Th' 
him,  more  cor\fiued,']  Sir,  you'll  pardon  me,  I  beliere 
Miss  Alscrip  is  waiting. 

Ahcrip,  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear,  enchanting  diffi- 
dent (zounds,  what  a  flutter  am  I  in !)  don't  be  afraid 
•T-my  disposition,  to  be  sure,  is  too  susceptible;  bat 
then  it  is  likewise  so  dove-like,  so  tender,  and  so  inno- 
cent. Come,  play  me  that  tune,  and  enchant  my  ear, 
as  you  have  done  my  eye. 

Miu  Alton.  Sir,  I  wish  to  be  excused,  indeed  it  does 
not  deserve  your  attention. 

Alscrip,  Not  deserve  it!  I  had  rather  hear  you,  than 
all  the  signoritininies  together. — ^These  are  the  strings 
to  which  my  senses  shall  dance.  [Sets  the  harp. 

Miss  AUon.  Sir,  it  is  to  avoid  the  affectation  of  re- 
fusing wiiat  is  so  little  worth  asking  for. 

[Takes  the  harp  and  plays  a  few  bars  of  a  lively  air. 
Alscrip  kisses  her  fingers  tvitii  rapture, 

Alscrip,  Oh  !  the  sweet  little  twiddle-diddles ! 

Miss  Alton.  For  shame,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
[Alscrip  gets  hold  qf  both  her  hands  and  continue 
kissing  her  fingers. 

Miss  Alton.  [Struggling.]  Help! 

Enter  Miss  Alscrip. 

Miss  Als,  I  wonder  what  my  papa  is  doing  all  this 
time? 

[A  short  pause — Miss  Alscrip  surprised — Miss  Alton 

confused, — Ahscw  puts  his  hand  to  his  eye. 
Alscrip,  Oh,  child  !  I  have  got  something  in  my  eye, 
that  makes  me  almost  mad. — ^A  little  midge^ — ^believe.— 
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ISady  I  caaghtholcl  of  this  young  lady^s  hand  in  one  of 
my  twitches,  and  her  nerves  were  as  much  in  a  flutter 
as  if  I  had  bit  her. 

Miss  Ah,  [^gmficantly^  Yes,  my  dear  papa,  I  per- 
ceive you  have  something  in  your  eye,  and  Til  do  my 
best  to  take  it  out  immediately— -^Miss  Alton,  will 
you  do  me  the  favour  to  walk  into  the  drawing  room  ? 

Dflw  Alton,  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  permit  me,  at  a 
proper  opportunity,  to  give  my  explanation  of  what  has 
passed?  \IUtire8. 

Miss  Als,  There's  no  occasion — Let  it  rest  among 
the  catalogue  of  wonders,  like  the  Glastonbury  thorn, 
that  blooms  at  Christmas.—— To  be  serious,  papa, 
though  I  carried  off  your  behaviour  as  well  as  I  could, 
I  am  really  shocked  at  it — A  man  of  your  years,  and 
•f  a  profession  where  the  opinion  ^f  the  world  is  of 
such  consequence 

Alscrip,  My  dear  Molly,  have  not  I  quitted  the  prac- 
tice of  attorney,  and  turned  fine  gentleman,  to  laugh  at 
the  world's  opinion ;  or,  had  I  not,  do  you  suppose  the 
kiss  of  a  pretty  wench  would  hurt  a  lawyer  ?  My  dear 
Molly,  if  the  fraternity  had  no  other  reflections  to  be 
afraid  of! 

Miss  Als,  Oh!  hideous;  Molly  indeed !  you  ought  to 
bave  forgot  I  had  a  christened  name  long  ago ;  am  not 
[  going  to  be  a  countess  ?  If  you  did  not  stint  my  fortune, 
by  squand^ing  yours  away  upon  dirty  trulls,  I  might  be 
:alled  your  grace. 

Alscrip,  Spare  your  lectures,  and  you  shall  be  called 
^our  highness,  if  you  please. 

£n/^  Servant. 

Sera,  Madam,  Lady  Emily  Gay  ville  is  in  her  carriage 
n  the  street,  will  your  ladyship  be  at  home  ? 

Miss  Als.  Yes,  show  her  into  the  drawing  room. 
Exit  Servant.]  I  entreat,  sir,  you  will  keep  a  little 
lore  guard  upon  your  passions ;  consider  the  dignity 
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of  your  house,  and  if  you  mutt  be  cooing,  bay  a  French 
figurante.  [Exii, 

Alscrip,  Well  said,  my  lady  countess  I  ^nrell  said, 
quality  morals  1  What  am  I  the  better  for  burying  a 
jealous  wife  ?  To  be  chicken  pecked  it  a  new  perseca*> 
lion,  more  provoking  than  the  old  one-— Oh  Molly! 
Molly  1  [^. 


Scene  IL — The  Drawing-room, 

Miss  Alton^  aUme. 

Miss  Aiian.  What  perplexing  scenes  I  already  meet 
with  in  this  house  ?  I  ought,  however,  to  be  contented 
in  the  security  it  affords  against  the  attempts  of  Heartly. 
I  am  contented — ^But,  O  Clifibrd !  It  was  hard  to  be  left 
alone  to  the  choice  of  distresses. 

Enter  CiIignon,  introducii^  Lady  Emily. 

ChignKm*  My  Lady  Emily  Gayville — Madame  no 
here !  Mademoiselle,  announce,  if  you  please,  my  lady. 

Lad^  E,  [Aside.']  Did  my  ears  deceive  me  ?  surely  I 
heard  the  name  of  Clifford — and  it  escaped  in  an  ac? 
cent  I — Pray,  sir,  who  is  that?  [To  Chigmon. 

Chignon.  Mademoiselle  Alton,  confidante  of  my  lady, 
and  next  after  me  in  her  suite. 

[Examines  her  head  dress  impertinent^.     Miss-  AtTOif 
xvith  great  modesty  rises  and  puts  her  work  together, 

Ladj^  E.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  differeocs 
in  the  decorum  of  her  attendants.  You  need  not  stayi 
sir. 

Chignon,  [As  he  goes  out.}  Ma  foi,  sa  t^te  est  passable 
-'—her  head  may  pass. 

Lady  E,  [Aside,]  How  my  heart  beats  with  curiosity  I 
[Miss  Alton  having  disposed  her  things  in  her  work  b^tg^ 
is  retiring  with  a  courte^,]  Miss  Alton,  I  am  in  no  haste. 
Qn  the  contrary,  I  thiuk  \.\i^  qc^^x^^ql  l^KvcVdi&ste  thait 
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Enter  Miss  Alcrip  and  Mrs.  Blandish. 

[Miss  Alscuf  rum  i|p  to  Ladt  EmilY^  mi 

Xiai(^  £.  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,  for  being  19 
awkward,  but  I  confnt  I  did  not  «spMt  ao  eleTatod  a 
salute. 

Miis  Als^  Dear  Lady  £mily^»  I  had  no  notion  of  iti 
not  being  universal.  In  France,  the  to«ch  of  the  lip^ 
just  between  the  eyebrows,  has  been  adopted  lor  yeln. 

Lady  E^  I  perfectly  acknowledge  the  propriety  rf 
the  custom.  It  is  almost  the  only  spot  of  the  ftcs 
where  the  touch  would  not  risk  a  confusion  of  oMd- 
plexions. 

Mim  Alt.  He !  he !  he !  what  a  pretty  Ibooght  I 

JIfrt.  Bland*  How  I  have  longed  for  this  day !— -CeoM^ 
let  me  put  an  end  to  ceremony,  and  join  the  hands  of 
the  sweetest  pair  that  ever  nature  and  fortune  marked 
for  connexion.  [Josnt  ikeit  toak 

Miss  Als.  Thank  you,  my  good  Blandish,  though  I 
vras  determined  to  break  the  ice.  Lady  Emily,  in  the 
first  place  I  met  you.  Bui  you  were  not  at  Lady  Dote* 
court's  last  night. 

iMfyE.  [AJtctidfy.]  N09 1  went  home  directly  fima 
Uie  opera :  projected  the  revival  of  a  cap :  road  a  pi^ 
in  the  Trials  of  Temper ;  went  lo  bed  and  dreamed  I 
was  Belinda  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Mrs.  Biand.  Elegant  creature ! 

Miss  Als.  {Aside.]  I  must  have  that  air,  if  I  die  for 
it  [/minttti^.]  I  too  came  home  early;  supped  with 
my  old  gentleman ;  made  him  explain  my  marriage  Sl«» 
ticles,  dower,  and  heirs  entail ;  read  a  page  in  a  tttsl 
of  divorce,  and  dreamed  of  a  roso-cokwrod  equipagi^ 
with  emblems  of  cupids  issuing  out  of  coronetn 

Mrs.  Biand.  Oh,  you  sweet  twins  of  perfuction  !•* 
what  equality  in  every  thing !  I  have  thought  of  s 
name  for  you— The  Inseparable  Inimitables. 
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Lady  E,  Quite  different.  An  English  mob  under  the 
chin,  and  artless  ringlets,  in  natural  colour,  that  shall 
restore  an  admiration  for  Prior's  Nut-brown  Maid. 

MUs  AIs.  Horrid  !  shocking! 

Laify  E4  Absolutely  necessary.  To  be  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must  now  rever^  to  natare : 
make  haste,  or  you  have  so  much  to  undo,  you  will  be 
left  behind. 

Miss  Ah,  I  dare  say  so.  But  who  caa.  vulgarise  all 
at  once  ?   What  will  the  French  say  ? 

Lady  E.  Oh,  we  shall  have  a  new  treaty  for  the  in- 
terchange of  fashions  and  follies,  and  then  say,  they 
will  complain,  as  they  do  of  other  treaties,  that  we  out- 
manufactured  them. 

Miss  Als,  Fashions  and  follies!  0,  what  a  charming 
contention ! 

LadyE.  Yes,  and  one,  thank  heaven,  so  perfectly 
well  understood  on  both  sides,  that  no  counter  declara- 
tion will  be  wanted  to  explain  it. 

Miss  Als,  [With  an  affected  drop  qf  her  lip  in  her 
laugh,]   He  !  he !  he  !  he  !  he  !  he ! 

Lady  E,  My  dear  Miss  Alscrip,  what  are  you  doing) 
I  must  correct  you  as  I  love  you.  Sure  you  must  have 
observed  the  drop  of  the  under-lip  is  exploded  since 
Lady  Simpermode  broke  a  tooth — [Sets  her  mouth  qf' 
fectedly.'] — I  am  preparing  the  cast  of  the  lips  for  the 
ensuing  winter  thus — It  is  to  be  called  the  Paphian 
Mimp. 

Miss  Als.  [Imitating.']  I  swear  I  think  it  pretty— >I 
must  try  to  get  it. 

Lady  E, '  Nothing  so  easy.  It  is  done  by  one  caba- 
listical  word,  like  a  metamorphosis  in  the  fairy  tales. 
You  have  only,  when  before  your  glass,  to  keep  pro- 
nouncing to  yourself  nimini-pimini — the  lips  cannot  fail 
taking  their  ply. 

Miss  Als.  Nimini — pimini — imini,  mimini — oh  !  it's 
delightfully  infantine — and  so  innocent^  to  be  kissing 
one's  own 
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•    Lmdy  E*  You  have  it  to  a  charm— does  it  not  become 
ber  infinitely^  Mrs.  Blandish  ? 

Mrs.  Bland,  Our  friend's  features  must  succeed  in 
every  grace !  but  never  so  much  as  in  a  quick  change 
of  extremesi 

Enter  SerVai^t. 

Serv.  Madam,  Lord  Gayviile  desires  to  know  if  yot 
are  at  home  i^ 

Miss  Als.  A  strange  formality ! 

Lady  E.  lAsid€.]  No  brother  ever  came  more  opp6r- 
fcunely  to  a  sister's  relief,  "  I  have  fooled  it  to  the  top 
of  my  bent.** 

Miss  Als.  Desire  Miss  Alton  to  come  to  me.  [Exit 
Servant.]  Lady  Emily,  you  must  not  blame  me ;  I  am 
sopportidg  the  cause  of  our  sex,  and  must  punish  a  lovef 
For  some  late  inattentions — I  shall  not  see  him. 

Lady  E.   Oh,  cruel !  [Sees  Miss  Alton. 

Enter  Miss  Alton. 
Miss  Alscrip,  you  have  certainly  the  most  elegant  com* 
panion  in  the  world. 

Miss  Als.  Dear,  do  you  think  so  ?-^an  ungain,  dull 
lort  of  a  body,  in  my  mind ;  but  we'lJ  try  her  in  the 
piesent  business.  Miss  Alton,  you  must  do  me  a  fa- 
roar. — I  want  to  plague  my  husband  that  is  to  be-*- 
jTOQ  niust  take  my  part — you  must  double  me  like  a 
lecond  actress' at  Paris,  when  the  first  has  the  vapours. 

Miss  Alton.  Really,  madam,  the  task  you  would  im- 
pose upon  me  ■ 

Miss  Als.  Will  be  a  great  improvement  to  you,  and 
juite  right  for  me. — Don't  be  grave.  Lady  Emily — 
[fnase  attention  is  fixed  on  Miss  Alton.]  Your  brother*a 
>6Qance  shall  be  short,  and  Til  take  the  reconciliation 
icene  upon  myself. 

Lady  E.  [Endeavouring  to  recover  herself,]  I  cannot 
)Qtpity  him;  especially  as  I  am  sure,  that  do  what 
fou  will,  he  will  always  regard  you  with  the  same 
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lo  intemipt  a  lima  I  never  8aw>  but  I  shall  deliver  my 
OMflsage  very  concisely. — My  lord 

Lord  G,  [Turning^]  Madam.  [Both  Uart,  and  Hand 
m  aurpriBcJ]  Astonishment!  Miss  Alton !  my  charming 
fagitive ! 

Miia  AUon.  How,  Mr.  Heartly— Lord  Gay ville ! 

Lord  G.  My  joy  and  my  surprise  are  alike  unutter- 
able. But  I  conjure  you,  madam,  tell  me  by  what 
strange  circumstance  do  I  meet  you  here  ? 

Mia  Akon,  [Amde.]  Now  assist  me,  honedt  pride! 
•Mist  me,  resentment. 

Lord  G.  You  spoke  to  tne— did  you  know  me  ? 

Mi§9  AUon,  No  otherwise,  my  lord,  than  as  Mils 
Aiscrip's  lover.  I  had  a  message  from  her  to  youc 
lordship. 

Lord  G,  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  in  what  capa^ 
city? 

Miss  AUon,  In  one,  my  lord,  not  very  much  above 
the  class  of  a  servant. 

Lord  G»  Impossible,  iure  !  It  is  to  phice  the  brilliant 
below  the  foil — to  make  the  inimitable  work  of  nature 
secondary  to  art  and  defect. 

Miss  AUon,  It  is  to  take  refuge  in  a  situation  that 
offers  me  security  against  suspicious  obligation;  against 
▼ile  design ;  against  the  attempts  of  a  seducer. — It  is  to 
exercise  the  patience,  that  the  will,  and  perhaps  the 
&vour,  of  heaven  meant  to  try. 

Lotd  G»  Cruel,  cruel  to  yourself  and  m»^— Couk]  I 
haive  had  a  happiness  like  that  of  assisting  you  against 
the  iiyuitice  of  fortune-— and  when  to  be  thus  degrade 
Was  the  alternative  ? 

Miss  Alton,  My  lord,  it  is  fit  I  should  be  explicit 
Keflect  upon  the  language  you  have  held  to  me ;  view 
the  character  in  which  you  present  yourself  to  this 
hxaiXy ;  and  then  pronounce  in  whose  breast  we  must 
look  for  a  sense  of  degradation. 

hard  O.  In  mine,  and  mine  alone.    I  confess  it— 
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Aiui]y«  op  whom  I  am  depeodent,  that  has  betrayed  me 
into  these  cnrsed  addresses. — Accept  my  contrition- 
pity  a  wretch  struggling  with  the  complicated  torments 
pf  passion,  shame^  penitence,  and  despair. 

Miss  Als,  [Comes  forward — all  stand  cor^used.]  I  never 
law  a  part  better  doubled  in  my  life  I 

Lord  G,  Confusion  !  What  a  light  do  I  appear  in  to 
them  both  I  How  shall  I  redeem  myself  even  in  my  own 
opinion  ? 

Miu  Als.  [Looking  at  Lord  Gatvillb.]  Expressive 
dignity  ! — [Looking  at  Miss  Alton.]  Sweet  simplicity ! 
Amiable  diffidence  !-^''  She  should  execute  my  com- 
mands most  awkwardly/' 

Lard  G.  [AsideJ]  There  is  but  one  way. — [7b  Miss 
Alscrip.]  Madam,  your  sudden  entrance  has  effected 
a  discovery  which  with  shame  I  confess  ought  to  have 
been  made  before. — ^The  lady,  who  stands  there,  is  in 
possession  of  my  heart.  If  it  is  a  crime  to  adore  her,  I 
am  the  most  guilty  wretch  on  earth. — Pardon  me  if  you 
can  ;  my  sincerity  is  painful  to  me. — ^But  in  this  crisis 
it  iv  the  only  atonement  I  can  offer.  [Bows,  and  exit. 
Miss  Als,  [After  a  pause."]  Admirable  !— -Perfect !— - 
The  most  finished  declaration,  I  am  convinced,  that  ever 
ivas  made  from  beggarly  nobility  to  the  woman  that 
was  to  make  his  fortune. — The  lady,  who  stands  there-— 
the  lady— Madam — I  am  in  patient  expectation  for 
the  sincerity  of  your  ladyship's  atonement. 

Mus  Alien,  I  am  confounded  at  the  strange  occur* 
rences  that  have  happened  ;  but  be  assured  you  see  in 
me  an  innocent  and  most  unwilling  rival. 

Miss  Als.  Rival  I  better  and  better  ! — ^You— you  give 
me  uneasiness  ?  You  moppet—you  coquet  of  the  side* 
table  to  catch  the  gawkey  heir  of  the  family^  when  he 
oomes  from  school  at  Christmas.*- You — you— you  vile 
seducer  of  my  good  old  honoured  father.  [Cries, -^In  a 
passion  again.]  What,  is  my  lady  dumb  ?  Hussy  1  have 
you  the  insolence  to  hold  your  tongue  ? 
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Abcrip.  Hien  return  to  Sir  Clement,  add  follow  my 
example. 

'^g^fy-  No,  Mr.  Alscrip;  though  I  acknowledge 
your  skill,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  your  doctrine.  The 
English  law  is  the  finest  system  of  ethics,  as  well  as 
government,  that  ever  the  world  produced,  and  it  can« 
Bot  be  too  generally  understood. 

Alscrip.  Law  understood !  Zounds !  would  you  de- 
stroy the  profession  ? 

Rightly,  No,  I  would  raise  it.     Had  every  man  of 
sense  the  knowledge  of  the  theory,  to  which  he  is  com- 
petent; the  practice  would  revert  to  the  purity  of  its 
institution,  maintain  the  rights,  and  not  promote  the 
knavery,  of  mankind. 

Alscrip.    [Aside  ]  .  Plaguy  odd  maxims ! Sure  he 

means  to  try  me. — [Tohim.\  Brother  Rightly,  we  know 
tile  world,  and  are  alone — I  have  locked  the  door. 

[In  a  haff  whisper. 
Rightly ,  A  very  useless  precaution.     I  have  not  a 
principle  nor  a  proceeding  that  I  would  not  proclaim 
^t  Charing  Cross. 

Alscrip.  [Aside,"}  No !  then  PIl  pronounce  you  the 
most  silly,  or  the  most  impudent  fellow  of  the  frater- 
nity. 

Rightly.  But  where  are  these  writings?  You  can 
bave  no  difficulty  in  laying  your  hand  upon  them,  for  I 
perceive  you  keep  things  in  a  distinguished  regularity. 
Alscrip.  Yes,  I  have  distinct  repositories  for  all  papers, 
md  especially  title-deeds. — Some  in  drawers — some  in 
closets — [Aside."]  and  a  few  under  ground. 

Miss  Als.    [Rattling  at  the  door.]    What  makes  you 
lock  the  door,  sir  ?   I  must  speak  to  you  this  instant. 

Alscrip,  One  moment,  child,  and  PIl  be  ready  for 

^ou.  [Turning  again  to  Rightly,  as  to  dissuade  him. ' 

Rightly.  [Coolly.]  If  the  thoughts  of  the  wedding-day 

Hake  any  part  of  the  young  lady's  impatience,  you 

^ke  a  bad  way,  Mr.  Alscrip^  to  satisfy  it ;  for  I  tell  yo^ 
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Mu8  AU.  Why,  Lord  Oayville  is  at  the  bottom.— 
And  your  hussy^  that  you  was  so  sweet  upon  this  morn* 
iBg,  is  at  the  bottom ;  a  treacherous  minx  ! — I  sent  her 
only  for  a  little  innocent  diversion,  as  my  double 

AUcrip,  Your  what  ? 

Miu  Als.  Why,  my  double,  to  vex  him. 

AUcrip.  Double!  this  is  the  most  useless  attendant 
you  have  had  yet — ^'Gad,  I'll  start  you  single-handed 
in  the  art  of  vexation,  against  any  ten  women  in  Eng- 
land ! 

Mt$8  Als.  I  caught  them,  just  as  I  did  you,  with 
your— 

AUcrip.  Is  that  all  ?  Xrad,  I  don't  see  much  in  that. 

Miu  AU.  Not  much  ?— -What  a  woman  of  my  for* 
tone  and  accomplishments,  turned  of—rejected — re- 
nounced  

AUcrip,  How !  renounced  ? — Has  he  broke  the  con- 
tract ?—— Will  you  prove  he  has  broke  the  contract? 

Mi88  AU,  Ay.  Now,  my  dear  papa,  you  take  a  tone 
that  becomes  you  ;  now  the  blood  of  the  Alscrips  rises; 
^ rises  as  it  ought ;  you  mean  to  fight  him  directly, 
don't  you  ? 

AUcrip.  O  yes,  I'm  his  man — I'll  show  you  a  lawyer's 
challenge,  sticks  and  staves,  guns,  swords,  daggers, 
poniards,  knives,  scissafs,  and  bodkins.  I'll  put  more 
Weapons  into  ^  ^i^  of  paper,  six  inches  square,  than 
Would  stock  the  armoury  of  the  Tower. 

Miss  AU.  Pistols !  Don't  talk  to  me  of  any  thing 
but  pistols, — my  dear  papa,  who  shall  be  your  second  } 

AUcrip.  I'll  have  two John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe 

as  pretty  fellows  as  any  in  England  to  see  fair 

play,  and  as  used  to  the  differences  of  good  company. — 

They  shall  greet  him  with  their  fieri  facias So  don't 

be  cast  down,  Molly,  I'll  answer  for  damages,  to  indem- 
nify our  loss  of  temper  and  reputation-~he  shall  have  a 
fie-fa  before  to-morrow  night. 

Miss  AU.  Fiery  faces  and  damages — What  does  your 
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Westminster-hall  gibberish  mean  ?  '  ■  Are  k  Roman's 
feelings  to  be  satisfied  with  a  fie^^ikr— you  old  insensi- 
ble — you  haye  no  sense  of  family  hononr — no  tended 
affections. 

Alscrip,  'Gad,  you  have  enough  for  as  both>  when 
you  want  your  ikther  to  be  shot  through  the  head- 
but  stand  out  of  the  way,  here's  a  species  of  iailHly 
honour  more  necessary  to  be  taken  care  of.  If  we  were 
to  go  to  lawy  this  would  be  a  precious  set-off  agaiolt 
us.  [Takes  up  the  deed,  as  if  to  lock  U  upJ]  This — wil)r, 
what  the  devil — I  hope  I  don't  see  dear. — Curse  and 
confusion !  I  have  given  the  wrong  one.  Here'^  fiae 
work — here's  a  blunder — here's  the  eflfect  of  a  woman's 
impetuosity. 

Miss  Ais.  Lord,  what  a  fuss  you  are  in  :  what  is  io 
the  old  trumpery  scroll  ? 

Alscrip,  Plague  and  parchment,  old  Rightly  will  find 
what's  in  it,  if  I  don't  interrupt  him — Mr,  Rightly— 

Mr.  Rightly— Mr.  Rightly 

[Going  to  the  door  Rightly  went  am  at 
Enter  Servant. 
Serv,  Sir,  Mr.  Rightly  is  gone. 
Alscrip,  Gone!  whither? 

Sen?.  Home,  I  believe,  sir He  came  out  at  the 

door  into  the  hall,  and  he  bade  me  tell  your  honour, 
you  might  depend  upon  his  reading  over  the  deed  witb 
particular  care. 

Alscrip,  Fire  and  fury!  my  hat  and  caiie«**[£xtl 
Servant  ]— Here,  my  hat  and  cane.  \Sumpt  aboiii» 
Miss  Ais,  Sir,  I  expect  before  you  come  home  ■  -  ■ 
Alscrip,  Death  and  devils !  expect  to  be  ruined—— 
This  comes  of  listening  to  you  -The  sex  hold  the 
power  of  mischief  by  prescription— Zounds  l-^Mit- 
chief — mischief — is  the  common  law  of  woaiankiiid» 

[Exit  in  a  n^r. 

Miss  Ais.  Mercy  on  us — ^I  never  saw  him  more  pro* 

voked^  even  when  my  mother  was  alive !  [Bxit. 
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ACT  IV.      . 

Scene  I, — Alscrip's  Roam. 

Chignon  alone* 

Ongium*  Que  diable  veut  dire  tout  ya  ■  vat  devil 
all  dis  mean  ? — Monsieur  AUcrip  enrag6-— Mademoi- 
telle  Algcrip  fly  about  ]ike  de  dancing  fury  at  de  Opera 
— *-My  littel  musicienne  shut  up^  and^  In  de  absence 
of  ipadame,  I  keep  de  key  of  de  littel  bastille— —-By 
gad,  I  vou'd  rader  have  de  custody  of  my  pretty  pri^- 

voniere  than  the  whole  college  of  cardinals But  vat 

have  we  here  ? 

Enter  Sir  Clbment  and  Clifford. 

Sir  C.  [faking  to  a  Servant.]  Mr.  Alscrip  not  at 

home;  no  matter^  we'll  wait  his  return The  French 

valet  de  chambre  [To  Ciifford.]-i— It  may  be  of  use  to 
make  "acquaintaiice  with  him — Monsieur,  ^how  do  you 
like  this  country  ? 

Chignon,  Ver  good  contr^e,  sire,  by  and  by — when 
you  grow  a  little  more  poor. 

Sir  C  Is  that  a  Parisian  rule  for  improvement  ? 

Ckigwm.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  help  you  to  follow  our 
example. — ^In  good  times,  you  hang  and  you  drown- 
In  bad  time,  you  will  be  like  us— alway  poor — alway 
gay-^forget  your  politics — laugh  at  your  grievances- 
take  your  snuflT^  vive  la  dissipation, — ver  good  country. 

Sir  C.  Thanks  for  your  kind  advice,  monsieur ;  you 
Frenchmen  are  so  obliging,  and  so  communicative  to 
ftrangers— — 1  hear  there  is  a  young  lady  come  into 
this  family-^we  don't  exactly  know  in  what  capacity- 
could  not  you  contrive  that  she  should  pass  through  this 
room  —or 

Chignon.  [Aside."]  By  gar  here  be  one  more  old  rake 
after  de  littel  muticienoe. 
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Gkignon,  [Aside.]  Vid  dis  gentleman? — Vid  all  my 
Alt — ^La  Tiffany  Till  answer  his  purpose^  and  mine 

0.  [Exit, 
[Clifford  is  looking  at  the  furniture  of  the  rooni. 

Enter  Tiffany. 

Tiff.  What  docs  the  Frenchman  mean  by  gentlemen 
mting  me^  and  his  gibberish  of  making  soft  eyes? — 
hope  I  know  the  exercise  of  my  eyes,  without  his 
stniction— — Hah  !  I  vow,  a  clever-looking  man. 
Cliff*  Taith,  a  pretty  attracting  countenance — but  for 
at  apprehensive  and  timid  look — that  awe-impres^dug 
)desty,  my  friend  so  forcibly  described.    [Tiffany 

justs  herself,  and  pulls  up,] [Aside.]  Her  silence 

irks  diffidence ;  deuce  take  me  if  I  know  how  to  be* 

1,  for  fear  of  offending  her  reserve. 

Tiff^.   [Aside,]  I  have  been  told  pertness  became  me 

ril  try,  I'm  resolved.   [7b  him.]  I  hear,  sir,  you  had 

nething  to  say  to  a  young  person  in  this  house — that 

that — [Looking  down  at  the  same  time  archly  ]   I  could 

t  but  take  the  description  to  myself — I  am  ready  to 

IT  any  thing  a  gentleman  has  to  say. 

Cliff.  [Aside.]  Thank  my  stars,  my  scruples  are  re- 

ved ! 

Tiffi  Am  I  mistaken,  sir?    Pray,  whom  was  yoa  in- 

iring  affer? 

Cliff.   Oh !  certainly  you,  my  pretty  stranger.     A 

i;nd  of  mine  has  been  robbed  of  his  heart,  and  I  see 

i  felony  in  your  looks.     Will  you  confess,  or  must  I 

est  you  ? 

Tiff.    Innocent,  sir,  in  fact,  but  not  quite  so  in  in- 

nation — I  hope  your  own  is  safe  ? 

Cliffy.   And  were  it  not,  my  smart  unconscionable, 

uld  you  run  away  with  that  also  ? 

Tiff.  Oh,  yes,  and  a  hundred  more;  and  melt  them 

down  together,  as  the  Jews  do  stolen  goods,^  to  pre- 

It  their  being  reclaimed. 

vol.  IV.  « 
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Cliff.  [Aside,}  Astonishing!  Haye  I  l^t  upon  the  mo- 
ment when  her  fancy  outruns  her  art !  fiat  are  yoo 
really  the  young  lady,  that's  admitted  into  this  family 
as  companion  to  Miss  Alscrip  ? 

Tiff,  Sir,  if  you  mean  the  young  lady,  who,  how- 
ever undeservingly,  is  flatteringly  called  the  flower  of 
this  family — who  sometimes  extracts  notice  from  these 
windows;  and,  to  be  sure,  has  been  followed  home  by 
gentlemen  against  her  inclinations — sir,  you  are  not 
mistaken. 

Cliff,  [Asifie,]  Sure  it  has  been  Gayville's  madness  or 
amusement,  then,  to  describe  her  by  contraries. 

Tiff,  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  ofiended?  I  would 
not  be  impertinent,  though  I  am  not.  so.  tasteless  a^.to 
be  shy. 

Cliff  Offended,  my  dear  ?  I  am  quite  charmed j  I 
assure  you»  And  so,  without  further  shyness  on  ej^er 
part,  let  us  be  free  upo^  the  subject  I  had  to  talk  ovier 
with  you.  You  surely  are  not  looking  to  lasting  coa- 
nections  ? 

Tiff,  [Witk  airs,]  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you — I  am 
not  what  you  suppose,  I  assure  you — Connections,  in- 
deed !  I  should  never  have  thought  of  that — my  cha- 
racter— my  behaviour :  connections — ^I  don't  know  what 
the  word  signifies. 

Sir  C,  [  tfitkoui,]  Clifford— are  you  ready  ? 

Giff,  I  am  at  your  orders,  sir. 

Tiff,  .[^nde.]  Deuce  take  this  interruption  ! 

Sir  C,  IWithoui.]  I  shall  not  wait  for  Mr.  Alscrip 
any  longer. 

Tiff,  [Aside,}  Lud,  lud,  he  gives. me  no.  time  to  come 
round  again.  [Runs  up  to  him  covtfuscdfy.^  li\  very  true^ 
sir,  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  the  world ;  but  yiDO 
are  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  am  sure  would  not  give  b^d 
advice  to  a  poor  girl  who  is  but  a  novice — and  so,  ^r, 
[Hears  Sir  Clement  emeringj]  pu.t  your  proposal  'uk 
writing,  and  you  may  depend  on  having  an  answer. 

[finauofa. 
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Enier  Sie  Clement. 

SirC.  Well,  Clifford,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ? 

CHf,  Make  jrourself  perfectly  easy,  sir:  this  girl, 
when  known,  can  make  no  impression  on  Lord  6ay- 
ville's  mind ;  and  I  doubt  not  hot  a  silk  gown  and  a 
lottery  ticket,  had  they  been  ofiered  as  an  ultimatum. 
Would  hare  purchased  her  person. 

Sir  C.  [With  a  dry  sneer. 1  DonH  you  sometimes,  Clif- 
ford, form  erroneous  opinions  of  people's  pretensions  ? 
Interest  and  foolish  passion  inspire  strange  notions — as 
one  or  the  other  prevails,  we  are  brought  to  look  so  low, 
or  so  high 

Cliff,  [With  emotion,']  That  we  are  compelled  to  call 
reason  and  honour  to  our  aid 

Sir.  C.  And  then^ 

Oiff,  We  lose  the  intemperance  of  our  inclinations 
in  the  sense  of  what  is  right. 

Sir  C.  [Aside,"]  Sententious  impostor! — [To  him,] 
But  to  the  point. 

Cliff,  Sir,  I  would  please  you  if  I  could — I  am  think- 
ing of  a  scheme  to  restore  Lord  Gayville  to  his  senses, 
without  violence  or  injury  to  any  one  of  the  parties. 

Sir  C.  Let  me  hear  it. 

Cliff.  Why,  the  wench  being  cut  short  of  marketing 
by  word  of  mouth,  desired  me  to  write  proposals.  I  am 
inclined  to  do  so.  We  will  show  the  answer  to  Lord 
Gayville,  arid,  depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  character 
enough  displayed  to  cure  him  of  the  sentimental  part  of 
his  attachment. 

Sir  C.  I  like  your  idea — Sit  down,  and  put  it  into 

execution   immediately [Clifford  writes,] [To 

kiwuelf.]  He  is  quick  at  invention— has  a  pretty  turn  at 
profession — A  proud  and  peremptory  show  of  honour 
would  overpower  prejudices.  Thank  heaven,  my 
opinions  of  knavery  are  convictions ! 

C^.  [Writing,']  I  am  sorry  to  detain  you,  sir. 
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Sir  C  [Ltooking  at  thefundiure,']  Oh  !  I  am  amiunng 
myself  better  than  you  think— -Indulging  an  edifying 
contemplation  among  the  tombs  of  departed  estates— 
[Looking  round  the  furniture,  viz.  closets,  that  show  old 
uriiinifs,  tied  up ;  shelves  with  boxes,  labelled  mortgages, 
lease  and  release,  ^c]  What  mouldered  skins,  that  will 
never  see  day- light  again,  and  that,  with  a  good  herald, 
would  vie  with  Westminster  Abbey  in  holiday  enter- 
tainment. For  instance,  now,  what  have  we  here?— 
Hah  !  The  last  remains  of  Fatland  Priory — Once  o 
great  monastic  importance :  a  proverb  of  pride,  sloth, 
and  i)y|>ocrisy.  After  the  Retbrmation,  the  seat  of  old 
English  hospitality  and  benevolence— -In  the  present 
century,  altered,  adorned,  pulled  down,  and  the  mate- 
rials sold  by  auction. 

Cltf.  Edifying,  indeed,  sir;  your  comments  are  not 
lost. 

Sir  C.  Here  lie,  undisturbed,  in  dust,  the  relics  of 
Court  Baron  Castle,  granted,  at  the  Conquest,  to  the 
family  of  Loftimount.  The  last  of  this  ancient  rac9« 
having  won  twenty-seven  king's  plates,  and  represented 
ihe  county  in  six  parliaments,  after  many  straggles, 
died  of  the  pistol  fever.  A  disconsolate  annuitant  in- 
scribed this  box  to  his  memory.— Well,  CliflTord,  have 
you  done  ? 

Cliff.  Yes,  sir.  [Reads,  as  if  to  himself. 

You  have  captivated  a  young  man  of  rank  andfar^ 
tune,  but  you  are  discovered,  and  his  ruin  and  yours  vocM 
be  the  consequence  of  pursuing  any  designs,  that  could  vm- 
peae  his  proposed  marriage  with  Miss  Alscrip. — Throw 
yourself  upon  the  generosity  qf  his  family ,  and  your  fortune^s 
made. — Send  your  answer  (and  let  it  be  immediate)  to  me, 
at  Sir  Cltment  Flint's  house. 

Yours,  Sfc,  Sfc. 

HENRT  CLIFFORD. 

[Clifford /oM«  the  letter* 
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Sir  C.  Our  French  friend  is  the  man  to  deliver  it, 
and  to  bring  the  absirer.  I  am  going  home ;  you'll 
overtake  me.  [Exit 

Enter  Chignon. 

Clijff^.  ISealing  the  letter.]  Tou  come  apropos,  mon- 
sieur. [Gives  the  letter  with  an  air  of  mystery, "}  Have  the 
goodness  to  put  this  letter  into  Miss  Alton's  own  hands. 

Chignon,  [lb  himself.]  Mademoiselle  Alton!  Peste! 
My  trick  has  not  passed. 

aiff.  To  Miss  Alton  by  herself— I  am  in  all  the 
secret. 

Chignon.  [To  himseff.]  Ilevil  take  Tiffany,  for  making 
you  so  wise. 

Cliff.  And  you  serve  your  lady,  when  you  serve  me 
with  Miss  Alton — Monsieur,  an  answer  as  quick  as 
possible — Tou  will  find  me  at  Sir  Clement  Flint's — it  is 
only  in  the  next  street — and— you  understand  me-« 
[Shaking  his  purse.] — Alerte,  monsieur.  [Exit. 

Chignon.  Understand  you!— Qui  da!  you  talk  de 
language  universal.  [Imitating  hU  shaking  the  purse.] 
J'entre  vois,  I  begin  to  see  something — By  gad,  i  vill 
^ive  de  letter,  and  try  de  inclination  of  Mademoiselle 
la  Musicienne — if  dis  be  de  duette  she  vill  play,  it  take 
ber  out  of  the  vay  of  Alscrip,  of  Gay  ville,  and  of  myself 
ibo— Voila  le  malheur-r-there— de  misfortune — eh  bien 
—when  love  and  interest  come  across — alway  prefer  de 
interest  for  to-day,  and  take  de  chance  of  de  love  to- 
norrow— dat  is  de  humour  of  France.  [Exit. 


Scene  //.— &'r  Clement  Flint's  House. 
Enter  Lord  Gatvillb  and  Sir  Clement. 

Lord  G.  I  am  resolved  to  see  Miss  Alscri]f»  no  more. 

Sir  C.  And  I  hope  you  are  prepared  with  arguments 
^  justify  the  cause  of  this  breach,  to  me,  and  to  the 
N^orld. 
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Lord  G.  For  my  reconciliation  with  you,  I  hope 
your  former  partiality  will  return  to  m}^  aid;  apd  as 
for  the  worid^  I  despise  it.  The  multitude  look  at 
happ'mcss  through  the  false  glare  of  wealth  and  pomp: 
I  have  discovered  it,  though  yet  at  a  distance,  through 
the  only  true  medium,  that  of  mutual  afiPection. 

Sir  C,  No  common- place  book,  formed  firom  a  whole 
library  of  plays  and  noveU,  could  furnish  a  better 
sentence.  Your  folly  would  shame  a  school-boy— even 
of  the  last  age — {n  the  present,  he  learns  the  world 
with  his  grammar,  and  gets  a  just  notion  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  other  sex,  before  he  is  of  an  .age  to  be 
duped  by  their  attractions. 

Lord  G,  Sir,  your  prejudices- 
Sir  C.  My  prejudices  ? — will  you  appeal  to  Clifibrd 
— here  he  comes — your  friend — your  other  self. 

Enler  Clifford. 

Lord  G.  And  will  Clifford  condemn  the  choice  of 
^e  heart  ? 

V  lif.  Never,  my  lord,  when  justly  placed — In  the 
case  I  perceive  you  are  arguing,  I  am  ready  to  blush 
for- you — nay,  don't  look  grave — I  am  acquainted  with 
your  enchantress. 

Lord  G.  You  acquainted  with  her  ? 

Ciiff,  Yes ;  and,  if  I  don't  deceive  myself,  shall  make 
her  break  her  own  spell.  I  am  in  correspondence  with 
her. 

Lord  G,  You  in  correspondence  with  Miss  Alton  !— 
when?  where?  What  am  I  to  think  of  this? 

(ifff'.  My  dear  lord,  that  she  is  the  most  arrant 
jroquette,  the  most  accomplished  jilt,  the  most  ready 
trafficker  of  her  charms 

^d  G.  Phrensy  and  profanation ! 

&r  C.  Come,  Gayville.  Til  be  plain  with  you ;  you 
have  siJhly  let  the  girl  raise  her  price  upon  you-tat, 
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if  nothing  else  will  satisfy  you,  e'en  pay  it^  and  have 
done  with  her. 

Lard  G.  Sir,  her  price  is  an  unadulterated  heart :  I 
am  afraid  we  cannot  pay  it  betwixt  us. 

Enier  Chignon  ;  he  delivers  a  letter  to  Clifford,  apart. 

Chignon,  Alerte,  monsieur,  I  repete  your  word — 
Mademoiselle  Alton  be  all  your  own. 

Sir  C,  Come,  CMiffbrd,  the  contents:  his  lordship 
braves  the  trial. 

Lord  G,  What  4s  this  mighty  scheme  !  and  what  is 
that  paper  to  discover  ? 

Cliff'.  [Breaking  open  the  letter.]  Your  lordship  shall 
be  informed  word  for  word.  [Upon  first  sight  qf  the 
contents  he  shows  the  utmost  emotion.]  Amazement !  do  I 
dream  !  can  it  be  ?  who  wrote  this  letter  ? 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  speak  out,  monsieur,  we  are  all  friends. 

Chignon.  De  true  Mademoiselle  Alton,  whom  you 
charge  me  to  give  your  letter — she  open  it — she  turn 
pale— den  red — den  confuse— den  kiss  your  name — 
den  write,  and  bid  me  fly. 

Lord  G.  Confusion  on  confusion,  what  does  all  this 
mean  ?  explain. 

Clijf,  You  must  pardon  me,  I  am  disconcerted- 
confounded — thunderstruck-— This  letter  is  indeed  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  I  expected — I  am  more  in- 
terested in  Miss  Alton's  fate  than  your  lordship^my 
perplexity  is  not  to  be  endured ;  friend,  come  with  mt 
instantly.  [Exeunt  Clifford  and  Chtgnon. 

Lord  G.  Mystery  and  torture  !  what  am  I  to  collect 
from  this  ?  He  interested  in  the  fate  of  Miss  Alton  ?  he 
ber  former  acquaintance  ? 

Sir  C.  Why  not — and  her  dupe  also  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Is  Mr.  Clifford  gone,  sir? 

Lord  G.  [Impatientfy.]  Who  wants  him  ? 
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Serv.  A  chairman  with  a  letter^  he  will  not  deliyerto 
a  servant. 

Sir  C.  Call  the  fellow  in.  [Exit  SERVANt.]  Who 
knows  but  he  may  help  us  in  our  difficulties  ? 

Chairman  brought  in,  with  a  Utter  in  his  hand. 

Lord  G.  [Still  in^atientfyJ]  Whom  did  you  bring  tbat 
letter  from  ? 

Chair,  Please  your  honour^  I  dori't  know;  |)al^ing 
through  the  square,  a  sash  flew  up,  and  down  came  this 
letter  and  half-a-crown  upon  my  head.  It  could  hot 
have  fallen  better,  there's  not  a  fellow  in  town  more 
handy  than  I  am,  nor,  though  I  say  It,  more  cute  at 
private  business — So  I  resolved  to  deliver  it  safely— I^ 
your  honour's  name  Clifford  ? 

Lord  G,  No,  indeed,  fridnd,  I  am  not  so  happy  i 
man. 

Sir  C.  [Aside,]  Thut  letter  must  not  be  lost  tbdtigh. 
Here,  my  friend — V\\  take  charge  of  your  letter.  [TbibI 
the  letterJ]  Something  for  yoUf  painS* 

Chair,  God  bless  your  honour,  atid  if  you  wanttti 
•end  an  answer,  my  number  is  forty-seven  iit  Bond 
Street— your  honour,  I  am  known  by  the  name  of  secret 
Tom.  [£jrt^. 

Lord  G.  What  is  the  tse  of  this  deceit  ?  strong  as  my 
suspicion  is,  a  seal  must  be  sacred. 

Sir  C.  Our  circumstances  make  an  exception  to  your 
rule :  when  there  is  treason  in  the  state,  wax  gives  way, 
[  Takes  the  letter,  opens  and  reads  it,]  Taith,  this  is  beyottd 
my  expectation-^though  the  mystery  is  unfathortiable, 
the  aptness  of  it  to  my  pufrp^se  h  admirable— Gay vi Ik 
— I  wish  you  joy. 

Lord  G.  Of  what  ? 

Sir  C.  Of  conviction !  if  this  is  not  plain  1  only  hear* 

[Reads. 

Since  my  coitfused  lines  of  a  few  minutes  past,  n^ 
perplexities  redouble  upon  my  spirits — I  am  m  momeniaiy 
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apprehension  qf  further  insult  from  the  Alscrip  family;  I 
am  still  more  anxious  to  avoid  Lord  Gaybille,  [Pauses  and 
looks  at  Lord  Gayyille.]  do  not  suspect  my  sincerity — / 
have  not  a  thought  of  him  that  ought  to  disturb  you, — Here 
she  is,  GayYille,  look  at  her,  through  the  true  medium 
of  mutual  affectioD — /  fiave  not  a  thought  of  him  that 
ought  to  disturb  you^^Fly  to  me,  secure  me,  my  dearest 
Hemy, 
Lord  G.  Dearest  Henry ! 

Sir  C  [Reads  on.]  Dearest  Hemy — In  this  call,  the 
danger  qf  your  Harriet  unites  with  the  impatience  qf  her 
affection. 

Lord  G,  Hell,  and/ fury!  this  must  be  some  trick, 
some  forgery.  [Snatches  the  letter. 1 — No,  by  all  that's 
perfidious,  it  is  that  exquisite  band,  that  baffles  imita- 
tion 

Sir  C.  All  regular,  strict,  undeviating  modern  morals 
—common  property  is  the  first  principle  of  friendship  ; 
your  horse,  your  house,  your  purse,  your  mistress — 
nay,  your  wife,  would  be  a  better  example  still  of  the 
doctrine  of  this  generous  age.  Bless  fortune,  GayYille, 
that  has  brought  the  fidelity  of  your  friend  and  your 
girl  to  the  test  at  the  same  time. 

Lord  G.  Sir,  I  am  not  in  a  humour  for  any  spleen 
but  my  own.  What  can  this  mean  ?  It  must  have  been 
a  secret  attachment  for  years — but  then  the  avowal  of  a 
correspondence,  and  the  confusion  at  receiving  it — his 
coldness  in  traducing  her;  the  passionate  interest  he 
expressed  in  her  fate;  the  conviction  of  his  second 
letter — It  is  all  delirium.  Til  search  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  though  I  go  to  Clifford's  heart  for  it. 

[Exit  in  great  anger. 

Sir  C,  ril  after  the  precious  fellow  too — He  is  ft 

rogue  above  my  hopes,  ^nd  the  intricacy  of  his  snares 

^i;cite  ijfiy  curiosity,  [Exit, 
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Scene  II!. — La€^  Emify^  AparifiMU. 

Lady  "Emily  discovered,  reading. 

Lady  B.  It  will  not  do.  My  eyes  may  run  oyer  a 
ibousand  subjects,  but  my  thoughts  centre  in  one.  Ab ! 
that  sigh !  that  sigh  from  the  fair  sufferer  this  momiog 
1  have  found  it  echo  in  my  own  heart  ever  since. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv,  Madam,  Mr.  Blandish. 

Lady  E.  Pooh  !  did  you  say  I  was  at  home? 

Serv.  Your  ladyship  gave  no  orders  to  the  contrary. 

Lady  E.  Show  him  in.  [£xi^  Servant.]  I  musttsice 
|ip  my  air  of  levity  again — It  is  the  only  humour  for  a 
fellow  who  I  sometimes  allow  to  entertain  me,  but  who 
can  never  get  my  esteem.  I  have  more  calls  upon  my 
affectation  this  unlucky  day,  than  my  real  disposition 
would  execute  in  a  long  life. 

Enter  Blandish. 

Lady  E.  Blandish,  I  am  horridly  peevish ;  have  yot 
any  thing  new  to  divert  me  ? 

Bland.  If  you  ask  me  for  news,  the  latest  is,  tfaifc 
Clifford  has  been  detected  in  a  clandestine  intercourse 
with  the  object  of  Lord  Gay  ville's  secret  passion ;  that 
he  has  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his  friend  and  patroiii 
«nd  actually  carried  her  off.  [Aside.]  Which  Gayvilte 
knows  by  this  time,  with  all  its  aggravations^  or  Promfl 
has  not  been  as  active  as  he  used  to  be. 

Lady  E.  [With  emotion.]  Bladl^ish,  this  is  a  poor  pro* 
ject.  Clifford  treacherous  to  his  friend  ?  You  might  tt 
#ooft  make  me  believe  Gayville  dispassionate,  my  uncls 
fcharitabJe^  or  you  ingenuous; 

Bland.  His  conduct  does  Hot  reM  upon  opinion,  M 
proof;  and  when  you  know  it,  you  must  think  of  hidi 
with  aversion. 

jLady  E.  Must  I  ?  Then  donH  let  me  hear  a  woid 
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more — I  have  aversions,  enough  already [Peevishly. 

BlamL  It  i$  iqiposdible  you  can  apply  that  word  to 
one  who9e  only  o£Rsnce  is  to  adore  you. 

[Kisses  her  hand. 

Enter  Clifford, 

Ciiff.  [Aside,  surprised,]  Blandish  so  favoured  ? 

Lady  E.  [Aside.]  Perverse  accident:  what  mistakes 
now  will  he  make! 

Bland.  [Aside.]  The  enemy  has  surprised  me — but 
the  only  remedy  in  such  emergencies,  is  to  show  a  good 
countenance. 

Cliff'.  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
intrusion. 

Eland.  Mr.  Clifibrd  never  can  intrude ;  but  though 
you  had  not  come  so  apropos  yourself — Lady  Emily 
will  bear  testimony,  I  have  not  spared  my  pains  to 
remove  any  prejudices  she  might  have  entertained. 

Xsady  E.  Had  you  not  better  repeat  in  your  own 
wordSf  Mr.  Blandish,  all  the  obliging  things  you  have 
«id  of  this  gentleman  ? 

Qiff.  It  is  not  necessary,  madam — if  without  robbing 
3fwi  of  moments  that  I  perceive  are  precious—- 

LoifyE.  Sir? 

Giff.  I  might  obtain  a  short  audience 

[Looking  at  Blandish* 

BhuuL  [Asitie.]  HeY devilish  impudent — but  he  can- 
not  soon  get  over  facts,  and  I'll  take  care  the  conference 
shall  not  be  long.-^To  Lady  Emily.]  Lady  Emily; 
hear  Mr.  Cli£R>rd,  and  judge  if  I  have  misrepresented 
him— [7a  Clipford.]  When  you  want  a  friend,  you 
know  where  to  find  him.  [Exit. 

Lady  E,  This  is  an  interview,  Mr.  Clifford,  that  I 
dttire  aot  to  be  understood  to  have  authorized.  It  is 
lot  to  me  you  are  accountable  for  your  actions — I  have 
00  personal  interest  in  thehi. 

(^y.  I  know  it  welJ. 
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Lady  E.  [Peevishly.]  Do  not  run  away  with  the  notioa 
neilher^  that  I  am  therefore  interested  in  any  other 
person's — You  have  among  you  vexed  and  disconcerted 
me,  but  there  is  not  a  grain  of  partiality  in  all  my 
embarrassment — if  you  have  any  eyes,  you  may  see 
there  is  not. 

Qiff.  Happy  Blandish  !  your  triumph  is  evident. 

Lady  £.  Blandish,  the  odious  creature — He  is  my 
abhorrence — You  are  hardly  worse  yourself  in  my  bad 
opinion,  though  you  have  done  so  much  more  to  de- 
serve it. 

Cliff.  How  cruel  are  the  circumstances  that  compel 
me  to  leave  you  under  these  impressions ! — nay — more 
— at  such  a  time  to  urge  a  request,  that  during  your 
most  favourable  thoughts  of  me  would  have  appeared 
strange  if  not  presumptuous. — ^This  is  the  key  of  my 
apartment.  It  contains  a  secret  that  the  exigency  of 
the  hour  obliged  me,  against  inclination  or  propriety, 
to  lodge  there.  Should  Sir  Clement  return  before  me, 
I  implore  you  to  prevent  his  discovery,  and  give  to  what 
you  fiud  within,  your  confidence  and  protection.  Lord 
Gayville — but  I  shall  go  too  far — the  most  anxious  event 
of  my  life  presses  on  me.  I  conjure  you  to  comply,  by 
all  the  compas3ion  and  tenderness  nature  has  treasured 
in  your  heart — not  for  me — but  for  occasions,  worthy 
their  display.     Pray  take  it. 

[Gives  the  key,  which  she  receives  xvith  same  rduct' 
ance,  and  exit. 

Lady  E,  Heigho ! — It's  well,  he/s  gone  without  in- 
sisting on  my  answer :  I  was  in  a  sad  flutter  of  inde- 
cision. What  mysterious  means  he  takes  to  engage  me 
in  a  confidence  which  I  could  not  directly  accept!— I 
am  to  find  abetter,  I  suppose — the  story  of  his  heart- 
Its  errors  and  defence — My  brother's  name,  also— to 
furnish  me  with  a  new  interest  in  the  secret,  and  one  I 
might  avow — One  may  dislike  this  art,  but  must  be 
sensible  of  his  delicacy -Ah,  when  these  two  qiialitiet 
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unite  in  a  man>  I  am  afraid  he  is  an  overmatch  for  the 
wisest  of  us — Hark ! — sure  that  is  the  sound  of  my 
uncle's  coach — [Looks  out  of  the  window,"]  'Tis  he — and 
now  for  the  secret — Curosity!  innate  irresistible  prin- 
ciple in  womankind,  be  my  excuse,  before  I  dare  ques- 
tion my  mind  upon  other  motives.  [Exit, 


Scene  IV. — Another  Apartment. 

Enter  Lady  Emily. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  I\id !  I  could  hardly  tremble  more  at 
opening  this  man's  apartment,  were  there  a  possibility 
of  finding  him  within  side.  How  do  people  find  courage 
to  do  a.wroQg  thing,  when  an  innocent  discovery  can- 
not be  prosecuted  without  such  timidity  ? 

[  Approaches  the  door  timidly,  and  unlocks  it. 

Enter  Miss  Alton. 

Amazement!  Miss  Alton  !  what  is  all  this  ? 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  I  was  brought  here,  for  an 
hour's  concealment;  who  I  really  am,  I  would  not,  if 
possible  to  avoid' it,  divulge  in  this  house.  When  you 
saw  me  last,  you  honoured  me  with  a  favourable  opinion 
—My  story,  not  explained  at  full,  might  subject  me  to 
doubts,  that  would  shake  your  candour. 

Lady  E.  What  shall  I  do  ? — She  is  pale,  and  ready 
to  faint — I  cannot  let  her  be  exposed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion.— Retire — you  may  rely  upon  me  for  presest  se- 
curity— You  know  best  your  pretensions  to  my  future 
opinion. — [Hearing  Sfr*  Clement.] — Begone,  or  you 
are  diteovered.'  [Shuts  her  in,  and  locks  Clifford's  door. 

Enter  Sir  Clemen  r. 

Sir  C.  Oh,  the  triumph  of  honour!  Oh,  the  sincerity 
of  friendship !  How  my  opinions  are  ratified — how  my 
lyRtem  is  proved  1 
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Ijody  £.  Oh,  spirits,  spirits,  fiNnke  lae  not  !--^h, 
for  a  iDomenf  s  dissimabftioa ! 

Sir  C.  There  are  some,  now,  wko  woold  feed  mo* 
roseoess  and  misaothropy  with  soch  eveots:  to  me 
thev  give  delight,  as  conTictioos  and  waraings  to  mao- 
kind. 

Lady  E.  Of  how  superior  a  quality,  my  good  anck, 
mast  be  the  benerolence  yoa  posse  si !  it  rises  with  the 
progress  of  mischief;  and  is  gratified  (apcm  principles 
of  general  good)  by  finding  confidence  abused,  and 
esteem  misplaced.  Am  I  not  right  in  attributing  yoar 
joy  at  present  to  that  sort  of  refinement  ? 

Sir  C.  Hah !  and  to  what  sensations,  my  good  niece, 
shall  be  attributed  the  present  state  of  your  spirits?  To 
the  disgust  you  took  to  Clifford  ahnost  at  first  sight  It 
will  not  be  with  indifference,  but  pleasure,  you  will 
hear  of  his  turning  out  the  veriest  rascal,  the  most 
complete  impostor,  the  most  abandoned — but  hddi 
hold ! — I  must  not  wrong  him  by  superlatives — he  \» 
matched  too. 

Ldi^  £.  Really ! — ^I  congratulate  y^u  upon  such  a 
check  of  charity. 

Sir  C.  And  I  wbh  yop  joy,  my  pretty  pert  one,  upoQ 
the  credit  your  sex  has  acquired,  in  producing  thi^  other 
chef-d'ceuvre — such  a  composition  of  the  highest  vicei 
and  the  lowest — ^Bot  your  goodnature  will,  I  dare  say, 
easily  find  palliatives  for  both  parties. 

Ladjf  £.  Come,  sir ;  no  more  of  your  sarcasms.  I 
can  treat  wrong  actions  with  levity,  and  yet  consider 
them  with  detestation.  Prudes  and  pretenders  condemn 
with  austerity.  To  the  collection  of  soi^.icions  yon  are 
marter  of,  let  me  add  one — ^In  a  young  lady,  of  the 
delicacy  and  age  you  have  described,  always  suspect 
the  virtue  that  does  not  wear  a  smile. 

Sir  C.  And  the  sincerity  that  wears  one  awkwardly. 
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Enier  Prompt,  hastify. 

Prompt.  Joy  to  your  honour ;  I  see  you  have  caught 
ber. 

Sir  a  Her!— whom? 

Prompt.  [Lady  Emily  turning.]  I  ask  your  ladyship's 
pardon — Having  only  the  glimpse  of  a  petticoat,  and 
knowing  the  object  of  my  chase  was  in  this  house,  I 
confess  I  mistook. 

Sir  C.  In  this  house  ? 

Prompt.  As  sure  as  we  are^ — She  came  in  through  the 
garden,  under  Mr.  Clifford's  arm — up  the  other  stairs,  I 
suppose. — If  my  lady  had  been  hereabouts,  she  must 
hlive  seen  her. 

Ladjf  E.  [Incorrfusion,]  Yes;  but,  unluckily,  I  was 
quite  out  of  the  way. 

Sir  C.  Such  audaciousness  passes  credibility.-— 
iEmily,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ? 

Latfy  }E,  That  he  is  a  monster.'^[Aside.]  How  my 
dilemmas  multiply ! 

Sir  -C.  What,  to  my  house !  to  his  apartment  here ! 
I  wonder  he  did  ntft  ask  for  protection  in  yours.-^ 
What  should  you  have  said  ? 

Ltidy  E.  i  ^onH  know ;  but,  had  I  been  so  imposed 
upon  'as  to  receive  her>  I  should  scorn  to  betray  even 
4he  criminal  I  had  engaged  to  protect. 

iSir  C.  [  TritB  at  the  door,  md  finds  it  locked.]  Etnily, 
my  dear,  do  ring  the  bell,  to  Ignow  if  the  housekeeper 
IMS  b  second  key  to  this  lock. 

hady  E.  What  shall  I  ^o  ? 

frontpt.  She  is  certainly  there,  sir,  and  cannot  e^c^pe. 
Where  can  she  better  remain,  till  you  can  assemble  all 
|>arties,  confront  Hiete,  face  to  face,  and  bring  every 
thing  that  has  passed  to  a  fnll  explanation  ? 

Sir  C.  With  all  my  heart ;  send  and  collect  every 
body  concerned  as  fast  as  possible.— How  I  Iqw%Cw  «si 
compHcated  an  exhibition  of  the  purkt^  ^^  vJck^Vvswsx'^^ 
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heart ;  come  with  me,  Emily,  and  help  to  digest  my 
plan. — Friends  and  lovers,  what  a  scene  shall  we  show 
you !  [  Takes  Lady  £milt  under  the  arm. — ExaaU. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  L — An  Apartment, 

Enter  Clifford  and  Mr.  Rightly. 

Cliff.  Your  knowledge  in  the  profession,  Mr.  Rightly, 
is  as  unquestionable  as  your  integrity ;  but  there  is 
something  so  surprising  in  the  recovery  of  the  Charltoa 
estate. — If  you  knew,  too,  how  the  value  of  the  acquisi- 
tion is  enhanced,  by  the  opportune  moment  in  which  it 
presents  itself — I  am  in  too  much  emotion  to  thank  yoa 
as  I  ought 

Rightly.  Sir,  I  want  neither  compliment,  nor  acknow- 
ledgment, for  revealing  what  I  should  be  a  party  to 
dishonesty,  to  conceal. 

Cliff,  You  have  a  right  to  all  my  thoughts :  but  I 
have  an  appointment  to  obey,  that  admits  no  time  for 
explanation  ;  favour  me  for  a  moment  with  your  pencili 
[Rightly  takes  out  a  pencil  and  pocket-book,']  and  I 
blank  page  in  that  memprandum-book. 

[Clifford  writa. 

nightly.  My  life  on*t,  his  head  is  turned  upon  some 
girl  not  worth  a  shilling— There  is  an  amiable  defect, 
but  a  very  observable  one,  ill  the  nature  of  some  mea. 
A  good  head  and  heart  operate  as  effectually  as  vice  or 
folly  could  do  to  make  them  improvident. 

Cliff,  Mr.  Rightly,  I  con6de  to  your  hands  a  new 
secret  relative  to  the  Charlton  estate  \  do  not  read  it  till 
you  return  home.  IGices  the  book.— Aside,  amd  going.] 
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fidy,  that  ever  the  malignant  enemy  of  mankind  infused 
into  the  human  breast — perfidy  to  the  friend  who  loved 
and  trusted  you,  and  in  the  nearest  interests  of  his 
heart. 

Ciif,  Take  care,  my  lord  ;  should  my  blood  boil  like 
yours,  and  it  is  rising  fas^,  you  know  not  the  punishment 
that  awaits  you.  I  came  temperate,  your  gross  provo- 
cation and  thirst  of  blood  make  temperance  appear 
di^frace-^I  am  tempted  to  take  a  revenge 

Lort/  G.  [DrotM.]  The  means  are  ready.  Come,  sir, 
you  are  to  give  an  example  of  qualities  generally  held 
incompatible — bravery  and  dishonour. 

Ciif.  Another  such  a  word,  and  by  heaven ! — How 
have  I  deserved  this  opinion  ? 

Lord  G.  Ask  your  conscience — Under  the  mask  of 
friendship  you  have  held  a  secret  intercourse  with  the 
woman  1  adore ;  you  have  supplanted  me  in  her  afiec- 
lions,  you  have  robbed  me  of  the  very  charm  of  my  life 
«<an  you  deny  it  ? 

Cfif.  I  avow  it  all. 

Lord  G.  Unparalleled  insolence  of  guilt ! 

Ciijfi  Are  you  sure  there  is  nothing  within  the  scope 
of  possibility  that  would  excuse  or  atone 

Lord  G.  Death — ^Death  only — no  abject  submission 
— no  compromise  for  infamy — chow^  instantly — and 
save  yourself  from  the  only  stretch  of  baseness  left— 
the  inventioQ  of  falsehocd  to  palliate 


GfyT.  [/n  ike  mtmoti  agiituiom,  amd  dratcii^  kis  swori»] 
Falsehood ! — You  shall  have  no  other  explanation.— 
l^ifter  «  MFic^<;  v^idkim  km»e(f,  Clifpord  drxfgu  dkpoaii, 
mmd  CMposts  kis  kremst.] 

Lord  G.  Stand  upon  your  defence,  sir — What  do  you 
mean? 

Oijf:  Von  said  nothing  bal  my  life  would  satisfy 
you,  take  it,  and  remember  me« 

Li>rd  G.  I  say  so  still — bnl  upon  an  equal  pledge— 
I  am  no  asassin. 
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Cliff.  Not  a  word  more,  my  lord,  the  ban  against 
your  proposal  are  insuperable. 
Lord  G.  What  bars  ? 

Cliff.  Honour,  propriety — and  pride. 

Lord  G.  Pride,  Clifford  ! 

Qiff.  Yes,  my  lord ;  Harriet  Clifford  shall  not  steal 
the  hand  of  a  prince ;  nor  will  I — though  doting  on 
Lady  £mily  with  a  passion  like  your  own,  bear  the 
idea  of  a  clandestine  union  in  a  family,  to  whom  I  am 
bound  by  obligation  and  trust.  Indeed,  my  lord,  with- 
out Sir  Clement's  consent,  you  must  think  no  more  of 
my  sister. 

Lord  G,  Stern  stoic,  but  I  will,  and  not  clandes- 
tinely ;  ril  instantly  to  Sir  Clement. 

Cliff.  Do  not  be  rash ;  Fortune,  or  some  better  agent, 
is  working  in  wonder»— Meet  me  presently  at  your 
uncle's;  in  the  meanwhile  promise  not  to  stir  in  this 
business. 

Lord  G.  What  hope  from  delay  ? 

Cliff.  Promise- 
Lord  G.  I  am  in  a  state  to  catch  at  shadows ril 

try  to  obey  you. 

Cliff.  FarewelH— —  [Eiwnl. 


.  Scene  IIL — Sir  Clement's  House. 

EtHer  Miss  Alscrip,  in  great  spirits,  follovoed  by  Mrs. 

Blandish. 

Miss  Als.  I  am  delighted  at  this  summons  from  Sir 
Clement,  Blandish  ;  poor  old  clear  sight,  I  hope  he  has 
projected  a  reconciliation. 

Mrs.  Bland,  How  I  rejoice  to  see  those  smiles  re- 
turned to  the  face  that  was  made  for  them ! 

Miss  Als.  Returned,  Blandish  ?  I  desire  you  will  not 
insinuate  it  ever  was  without  them— Why  sure,  you' 
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Enter  Lord  Gatvilul 
Lord  G.   [JVith  rapiure.l  Her  persecutor  aad  hereon^ 
Tert.     Her  virtues,  which  no  humility  could  conceali 
and  every  trial  made  more  resplendent,  discovered,  dis- 
graced, and  reclaimed  a  libertine. 

Miss  Gif.   How  am  I  distressed  ! — What  ought  I  to 
answer  ? 

Lord  G.  Impressed  sentiment  upon  desire,  gave  ho-  ' 
nour  to  passion,  and  drew  from  my  soul  a  vow,  which 
heaven  chastise  me  when  I  violate,  to  obtain  her  by  a 
legal,  sacred  claim,  or  renounce  fortune,  family,  and 
friends,  and  become  a  self-devoted  outcast  of  the  world. 
Miss  Cliff.  Oh !  brother,  interpose. 
Sir  C.  My  lord,  your  fortune,  fkmily,  and  friends,  are 

much  obliged  to  you.     Your  part  is  perfect. Mr. 

Clifford,  you  are  called  upon.  Miss,  in  strict  proprietyi 
throws  the  business  upon  her  relations. — Come,  fimsh 
the  comedy,  join  one  of  her  hands  to  the  gallant's, 
while,  with  the  other,  she  covers  her  blushes  ;  and  he, 
in  rapture,  delivers  the  moral — All  for  Love,  or  the 
World  well  lost.  [Miss  Clifford  still  appears  agitated. 
Cliff.  Be  patient,  my  Harriet,  this  is  the  school  for 
prejudice,  and  the  lesson  of  its  shame  is  near. 

Miss  Als.  I  vow  these  singular  circumstances  give  me 
quite  a  confusion  of  pleasure.  The  astonishing  good 
fortune  of  my  late  protegee,  in  finding  so  impassioned 
a  friendship  in  her  brother's  bed-chamber ;  the  capti- 
vating eloquence  of  Lord  Gayville,  in  winding  up  an 
eclaircissement  which  I  admire — not  for  the  first  time— 
to-day — and  the  superlative  joy  Sir  Clement  must  feel 
at  an  union,  founded  upon  the  purity  of  the  passions,-' 
are  pubjects  of  such  different  congratulation,  that  I 
hardly  know  where  to  begin. 

Lad^E,  lAsid^.]  Charming!  her  insolence  will  justify 
what  so  seldom  occurs  to  one — a  severe  retort,  withoat 
a  possible  sense  of  compunction. 
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M  Als,  But  in  point  of  fortune — don't  imagine, 
lement,  I  would  insinuate  that  the  lady  is  desti- 
-oh  lord,  far  from  it.  Her  musical  talents  are  a 
n 

Alscrip  and  Rightly  without. 

'nrip.  Why,  stop  a  moment 

C.   What  have  we  here — the  lawyers  in  dispute  } 

rrip.    [ErUering,1    You  have  not  heard  my  last 

yet. 

htly.   [EfUerir^J]  You  have  beard  mine,  sir. 

rip,  [Whispering,']  Pll  make  the  five  thousand  I 

l»  ten. 

htlj/.  Millions  would  not  bribe  me — [Comir^far- 

I    When  I  detect  wrong,  and  vindicate  the  suf- 

I  feel  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  England,  and  the 

)f  a  practitioner. 

rip.  Lucifer  c6nfound  such  practices  \ 
[In  this  part  qf  the  scene,  Sir  Clement,  Lord 
Gayville,  Lady  Emily,  Clifford,  and  Miss 
Clifford,  form  one  group, — Rightly  cpens  a 
deed,  and  points  out  a  part  of  it  to  Sir  Cle- 
ment.— Mr.  and  Miss  Alscrip  carry  on  the 
following  speeches  on  the  side  at  which  Alscrip 
has  entei-ed;  and  Mr.  and  Mr8%  Blandish  arc 
further  back,  observing,] 

'ip.  That  cursed,  cursed  flaw  ! 

Als.  Flaw !  who  has  dared  to  talk  of  one  ?    Nol 

reputation,  sir? 

-ip.  No,  but  in  my  estate ;  which  is  a  d ned 

3rse. 

Als,  How  ?  what  ?  when  ?  where  ?— 'The  estate 

IS  to  be  settled  upon  me  ? 

'ip.    Yes,    but  that  me  turned  topsy-turvy — -• 

ne  broke  into  my  room  this  morning,  and  the 

llowed,  to  fly  away  with  all  my  fiiculttes  at  once. 

IV.  I 
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Lady  J&.  [Aiide."]  Yes,  the  lynx  has  me — I  thought 
I  flhookl  not  escape.— [7b  him.']  No,  sir;  my  poor  abi- 
lities only  extend  to  an  amicable  endeavour  here. — 
[Jo  Miss  Alscrif.]  And  really,  Miss  Alscrip,  I  see  no 
reason  for  your  being  dispirittd ;  there  may  be  many 
ready-made  titles  at  market,  within  the  reach  of  your 
purse.  Or^  why  should  not  a  woman  of  your  conse- 
quence, originate  her  own  splendour?  There's  an  old 
•dmmr  .of  mineii^-khe  wotild  make  a  very  pretty  lord — 
and  iadecd,  'weold  contribute  something  on  his  own 
part,  to  ease  the  purchase — ^The  Blandish  ^family  is 
well  with  all  administrations,  and  a  new  coronet  is  al- 
«rays  as  big  again  as  an  old  one.  I  don't  see  how 
you  could  lay  out  part  of  your  independency  to. more 
advantage. 

iBiand.  [jiiide.]  Yes,  but  since  flaws  are -in  fashion, 
I  shall  doo^  a  little  into  things  before  1  agree  to  the 
.bargain. 

Mi38  Alt,  [Agide.]  PIl  die  before  I'll  discover  ^my 
vexation — and  yet,  [Halfcfying,]  no  title— «no  place. 

Lady  E,  Depend  upon  it.  Miss  Alscrip,  youriplace 
will  be  found  exactly  where  it  ought  to  be.  The  public 
eye,  in  this  country,  is  never  long  deceived — Belieye 
iMe<!— and  cherish  obscurity— -Title  may  bring  forward 
iDerits,  but  it  also  places  our  defects  in  horrid  relief. 

Alscrip,  Molly,  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  court  the 
better—^we  have  d-^nably  the  worst  of  -this  cause ;  so 
ooose  along,  Molly — [Taking  her  under  the  arm.]— 'and 
farew«l  to  Berkeley  Square.  Whoever  wants  Alscrip 
House,  iwill  find  tt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Furnival's 
inn,  with  <the  noble  title  of  scrivener,  in  capitals-— 
Uaok  bonds  at  the  windows,  and  a  brass  knocker  at  the 
door.   [Pulling  her,]  Come  along>  Molly. 

Mi98  Ak,  [Haff  crying, — Aside.]  Oh!  the  barbarous 
metamorphosis; — but  his  flusterums  for  a  week^  will 
•erve  my  temper  as  a  regimen.  I  will  then  take  the 
Ukanagement  of  my  afiairs  into  my  own  hands,  and 
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break  from  my  cloud  anew:  and  you  shall  find  [7b 
the  comparijf,]  there  are  those  without  a  coronet,  that 
can  be  as  saucy^  and  as  loud>  and  stop  the  way  in  all 
public  places^  as  well  as  the  best  of  you.  [Ladt  Emilt 
laughs.]  Yes,  madam,  and  without  borrowing  your 
•ladyship's  airs. 

Alscrip,  [Pulling  her,]  Come  along,  Molly. 

Miss  Ali,  Oh,  you  have  been  a  jewel  of  a  father ! 
[  The  company  laugh. — Exeunt  Ma.  and  Miss  Ai^ 
SCRIP. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blandish  stay  bdtind. 

Lady  E.  Mrs.  Blandish,  sure  you  do  not  leave  yoar 
friend.  Miss  Alscrip,  in  distress? 

Mrs.  Bland.  We'll  not  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
—my  sweet  Lady  Emily 

Bland.  Oh,  my  sweet  sister,  none  of  your  flourishes— 
in  the  present  mood  of  the  company,  even  mine  wpald 
not  do.  Truth  and  sentiment  have  the  ascendency. 
But  let  them  alone;  and  they'll  come  round  again.-* 
[Addressing  the  company.']  Flattery  is  the  diet  of  good 
humour ;  and  not  one  of  you  can  live  without  it ;  and 
when  you  quarrel  with  the  family  of  Blandish,  yoo 
only  leave  refined  cookery,  to  be  fed  upon  scraps,  by 
a  poor  cousin  or  a  led  captain. 

[  Taking  his  sister  under  his  arm. 

Mrs.  Bland.  [  With  a  look  qf  courtship  to  the  compaty.] 
Oh !  the  two  charming  pairs  ! 

Bland,  [Pulling  h^  away,]  Oh!  thou  walking  dedi- 
cation !  [ExeuHt* 

Lord  G.  Precious  group,  fare  ye  well. — [  To  Sir  Cle- 
ment.] And  now,  sir,  whatever  may  be  your  deter- 
minations towards  me — here  are  pretensions  you  may 
patronize  without  breach  of  discretion.  The  estatt 
which  devolves  to  my  friend 

Rightly.  To  prevent  errors — is  not  his  to  bestow. 

Sir  C.  What  now—more  flaws  ? 

Rightly,  The  estate  was  his  beyond  the  reach  of  con* 
jtroversy ;  but  before  he  was  truly  sure  of  it,  on  his  way 


Hy4«  VsLfk,  did  this  apendthrift*  bj  a  itroke  of  hia 
m,  diveit  kiiMelf  of  orory  «luU»g.--tiepe  is  the  co- 
ioant  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  «xecate  proper 
Miveyaaces,  as  soon  as  the  necesary  ferms  caa  be 
oae  throvgh. 
L&rd  G.  And  in  favour  of  whom  is  this  desperate 

:t? 

Righiljf.  Of  a  most  daogerous  seducer-<-a  little  mer- 
Miry,  that^  when  she  fptts  hold  of  tho  hearty  does  not 
ftTe  an  atom  of  it  our  own* 
^U.  HowP 

Bigktfy.  IWkh/mlmg]  And  there  she  stands,  [Poini. 
g  io  Mjss  CLirpoED.]  with  a  loott  and  an  emotion 
at  would  condemn  her  before  any  court  in  the  uni* 
srse. 

LoifyE.  Qiorioas-^atchless  Clifford  I 
Mu9  aif.  Brother,  this  must  not  be. 
Gif.  Your  pardon,  my  dear  Harriet,  it  is  done.  Sir 
ement,  my  sister^s  fortune  is  still  far  short  of  what 
»u  expeeted  with  Miss  Alscrip  i  for  that  deficiency, 
have  only  to  offer  the  virtues  Lord  Gayville  has 
•«v6d,  and  the  affection  she  found  it  easier  to  oon- 
»1,  than  to  eonceal.  If  you  will  receive  her,  thus 
voflMtanced,  into  your  iamily,  mine  has  been  an  ac« 
isltton  indeed. 

Lady  E.  [Ooming  up  to  Sir  Climint.]  Now,  sir, 
lore's  the  suspicion }  Where  is  now  the  ruling  prin* 
lie  that  governs  mankind  ?  Through  what  perspec- 
e,  by  what  trial,  will  you  find  self-interest  here  ?— * 
hat,  not  one  pithy  word  to  mock  my  credulity  !•— 
ttii  poor  Yorick**quite  chop«fallen.-— Forgive  me, 
,  I  own  I  am  agitated  to  extravaganco*-^You  found 
!  disconcerted  at  the  first  discovery ;  I  am  delighted 
the  last :  there's  a  problem  of  my  disposition  worthy 
ur  solving. 

Sir  C,  [fVho  hat  been  prqfoundly  thoughtful,]  Mr. 
ghtly,  favour  me  with  that  paper  in  your  hand. 

Id 
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Rigkify.  Mr.  Clifford's  eDgagement,  sir.  [Gtoo  Ik 
ptqxr:  SiE  Clement  looh  ii  octr,  iatd  icon  ii.]  What 
do  you  mean,  sir? 

Sir  C.  To  cancel  the  obligatioD,  and  pay  the  eqai^ 
valent  to  Gayville ;  or  if  Clifford  will  hare  his  own 
way,  and  become  a  beggar  by  renewing  it,  to  make  as  I 
heiress  of  my  own  for  his  reparation — and  there  she 
stands.  [Poituing  to  Ladt  Emily.]  With  sensibility 
and  vivacity  so  uncommonly  blended,  that  they  extract 
benevolence  wherever  it  exists,  and  create  it  where  it 
never  was  before. — ^Your  point  is  carried-— You  may 
both  fall  upon  your  knees  for  the  consent  of  the  ladies. 
Lord  G.  [To  Miss  Cuffokd.]  In  this  happy  mo- 
ment, let  my  errors  be  fojgoC,  and  my  love  alone  re- 
membered. 

Miss  Cliff.  With  these  sanctions  for  my  avowal— I 
will  not  deny  that  I  saw  and  felt  the  sinceri^  of  your 
attachment,  from  the  time  it  was  capable  of  being  re- 
strained by  respect. 

Cliff.  Words  are  wanting.  Lady  Emily 
Lady  E.  I  wish  they  may,  with  all  my  heart ;  but 
it  is  generally  remarked,  that  wanting  words  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  florid  set  speech. — ^To  be  serious,  Clifford 
^-We  want  but  little  explanation  on  either  side — Sir 
Clement  will  tell  you  how  long  we  have  conversed  by 
our  actiojps.  [Gives  her  kand.]  My  dear  uncle,  how  a 
smile  becomes  you  in  its  natural  meaning ! 

Sir  C.  If  you  think  me  a  convert,  you  are  mistaken : 
I  have  ever  believed  seff  to  be  the  predominant  prin- 
ciple of  the  human  mind — ^My  heart  at  this  instant 
confirms  the  doctrine.-^There's  my  problem  for  yourB> 
my  dear  Emily ;  and  may  all  who  hear  me  agree  in 
this  solution — to  reward  the  deserving,  and  make  thoie 
we  love  happy,  is  self-interest  in  the  extreme. 
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ACT  I. 


Seme  L'^A  Chamber  if^  an  old-fashioned  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Ww.  Hard,  I  vow,  Mr.  HardcasHe,  you're  very  par- 
ular.  Is  there  a  creature  in  the  whole  country,  but 
rsetves,  that  does  not  take  a  trip  to  town  now  and 
in,  to  rub  off  the  rust  a  little  ?  There's  the  two  Miss 
ggs,  and  our  neighbour  Mrs.  Grigsby,  go  to  take  a 
nth's  polishing  every  winter. 

Hard,  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  affectation  to 
b  them  the  whole  year.  I  wonder  why  London  can- 
t  keep  its  own  fools  at  home.  In  my  time,  the  follies 
the  town  criept  slowly  among  us ;  but  now  they 
.vel  faster  than  a  stage-coach.  Its  fopperies  come 
wo,  not  only  as  inside  passengers,  but  in  the  very 
sket. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times  indeed  : 
u  have  been  telling  us  of  them  for  many  a  long  year, 
ire  we  live  in  an  old  rumbling  mansion,  that  looks 
*  all  the  world  like  an  inn,  but  that  we  never  see 
npany.  Our  best  visitors  are  old  Mrs.  Oddfish,  the 
rate's  wife,  and  little  Cripplegate,  the  lame  dancing- 
ister ;  and  all  our  entertainment,  your  old  stories  of 
ince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  hate 
:h  old-fashioned  trumpery. 
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Hard,  And  I  love  every  thing  that's  old  :  old  friends, 
old  times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine;  and,  I 
believe,  Durolhy,  [Taking  her  hand.]  you'll  own  I  have 
been  pretty  fond  of  an  old  wife. 

JMrs,  Hard.  Lord,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you?re»£>r  ever  at 
your  Dorothy '*«  and  your  old  wife's.  You  may  be  a 
Darby,  but  Til  be  no  Joan,  I  promise  you.  I'm  not  so 
old  as  you'd  make  me  by  more  than  one  good  year. 
Add  twenty  to  twenty,  and  make  money  of  that. 

Hard,  Let  me  see ;  twenty  fidded  to  twenty,  makes 
just  fifty  and  seven. 

Mrs,  Hard.    It's  false,  -Mr.  Hardcastle :    I  was  but    < 
twenty  when  I  ,w.as  brought  to.bed.f^f  Tony,  that  I  had 
by  Mr.  Lumpkin,  my  iirst  husband  ;  and  he's  not  come 
to  years  of  discretion  yet. 

Hard,  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for  |)im.  Ay, 
you  have  taught  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Hard.  No  matte r»  Tony  Lumpkin  hafl  a  food 
fortune.  My  son  is  not  to  live  by  his  learning.  I  don't 
think  a  boy  wants  niuch  learning 'to  spend  fifte^.hun- 
dred  a  year. 

Hard.  Learning,  quotha !  a  -mere  coiiipojiition  of 
tricks  and  mischief. 

Mrs,  Hard.  Humpur,  my  dear  :  nothing  bt|t  humour. 
Come,  Mr.  .Hardcastle,  you  munt  allow  the  boy  a  little 
humour. 

Hard.  I'd  sooner  allow  him  ^n  jhocsepopd.  If  Ihmhl- 
ing  the  footmen's  shoes,  frighting  the  maids,  WQvryiag 
the  kittens,  be  humour^  h^  has  k.  It  was  but  ^ftester- 
day  he  fastened  my  wig  to  the  back  of  xny  chfUr,  An4 
wheu  I  went  to  ^make  a  baw,  I  pQpt  my  bald  <heMlifi 
Mrs.  Frizzle's  face. 

Mrs  Hard.  And  am  I  to  iUame  ?  The  |M>or  rboy 
w<is  always  :too  siokly  to  do  any  |jOod.  A  school 
w<)ulJ  be  his  death.  When  he  cpqaeB  to  be  fi  {iltle 
stronger,  who  ,ki^s>W9  what  a  year  or  two'a  IaUd  may 
do  for  him. 
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Hard.  Latia  for  him  !  a  cat  and  a  fiddle.  No,  no, 
the  alehouse  and  the  stable  are  the  only  schools  he'll 
ever  go  to. 

Mr9*  Hard,  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor  boy 
now,  for  I  belieye  we  sha'n't  have  him  long  among  us* 
Any  body  who  looks  in  his  face,  m^y  see  he's  con-- 
fiimptive. 

Hard.  Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the  symp* 
toms. 

Mrs.  Hard.  He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hard,  Yes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I'm  actually  afraid  of  his  lungs. 

Hard.  And  truly  so  am  I;  for  he  sometimes  whoops 
like  a  speaking  trumpet — [Tont  hallooing  behind  the 
«cwi^5.]— O  there  he  goes — A  very  consumptive  figure, 
truly ! 

Enter  Tony,  crossing  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Hard,  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my  charmer? 
Won't  you  giv^  papa  and  I  a  little  of  your  company; 
lovee  ? 

Toni^.  I'm  in  haste,  mother,  I  cannot  stay. 

Mrs,  Hard.  You  sha'n't  venture  out  this  raw  even- 
ing/  my  dear:  you  look  most  shockingly* 

Toity.  I  can't  stay,  I  tell  you.  The  Three  Pigeons 
expects  me  down  every  moment.  There's  some  fun 
going  forward. 

Hard,  Ay ;  the  alehouse,  the  old  place  :  I  thought  so. 

Mrs,  Hard,  A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellows. 

Tom^.  Not  so  low,  neither.  There's  Dick  Muggins 
the  exciseman.  Jack  Slang  the  horse-doctor,  little  Ami* 
nadab  that  grinds  the  music-box,  and  Tom  Twist  that 
spins  the  pewter  platter. 

Mrs,  Hard.  Pray,  my  dear,  disappoint  them  for  one 
night  at  least. 

Tonj/.  As  for  disappointing  them,  I  should  not  so 
much  mind;  but  I  can't  abide  to  disappoint  myself. 

MrS'  Stn^*   {Deiaining  him,]  You  shan't  go. 
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Tony.  I  will,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs,  Hard,  I  say  you  shan't* 

Tony.  We'll  see  which  is  strongest,  you  or  I. 

.  [Exii,  hauling hcFtmi, 

Hard,  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair,  that  only  spoil  each 
other.  But  is  not  the  whole  age  in  a  combinatioa  to 
drive  sense  and  discretion  out  of  doors?  There's  my 
pretty  darling  Kate;  the  fashions  of  the  times  have 
almost  infected  her  too.  By  living  a  year  or  two  io 
town,  she  is  as  fond  of  gauze,  and  French  frippery,  as 
the  best  of  them. 

Bnter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

— Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence !  Dressed  out  as 
usual,  my  Kate.  Goodness!  what  a  quantity  of  super- 
fluous silk  hast  thou  got  about  thee,  girl !  I  could  never 
teach  the  fools  of  this  age,  that  the  indigent  world  could 
be  clothed  out  of  the  trimmings  of  the  vain. 

Miss  Hard.  You  know  our  agreement,  sir.  Yea 
allow  me  the  morning  to  receive  and  pay  visits,  aad 
to  dress  in  my  own  manner;  and  in  the  evening,  I  put 
on  Qjy  housewife's  dress  to  please  you. 

Hard.  Well,  remember  I  insist  on  the  terms  of  our 
agreement ;  and,  by  the  by,  I  believe  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  try  your  obedience  this  very  evening. 

Miss  Hard,  I  protest,  sir,  I  don't  comprehend  your 
meaning. 

Hard,  Then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I  expect 
the  young  gentleman  I  have  chosen  to  he  your  husband 
from  town  this  very  day.  I  have  his  father's  letter,  in 
which  he  informs  me  his  son  is  set  out,  and  that  he 
intends  to  follow  himself  shortly  after. 

Miss  Hard,  Indeed  I  I  wish  I  had  known  something 
of  this  before.  Bless  me,  how  shall  I  behave?  It's  a 
thousand  to  one  I  sha'n't  like  him  ;  our  meeting  will  he 
so  formal,  and  so  like  a  thing  of  business,  that  I  shall 
find  no  room  for  friendship  or  esteem. 

Hard,  Depend  upon  it,  child,  I'll  never  control  your 
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:hoice  ;  but  Mr.  Marlow^  whom  I  have  pitched  upon, 
s  the  son  of  my  old  friend.  Sir  Charles  Marlow,  of 
pvhom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so  often.  The  young 
[gentleman  has  been  bred  a  scholar,  and  is  designed  for 
in  employment  in  the  service  of  his  country.  I  am 
;old.he's  a  man  of  an  excellent  understanding. 

Miss  Hard,  Is  he  ? 

Hard,   Very  generous. 

Miss  Hard,  I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard,  Young  and  brave. 

Miss  Hard,  Tm  sure  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.   And  very  handsome. 

Miss  Hard,  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more,  [^Kissing  his 
hand,"]  he's  mine.  Til  have  him. 

Hard,  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of  the  most 
bashful  and  reserved  young  fellows  in  all  the  world. 
.  Miss  Hard,  £h !  you  have  frozen  me  to  death  again. 
That  word,  reserved,  has  undone  all  the  rest  of  his  ac- 
complishments. A  reserved  lover,  it  is  said,  always 
makes  a  suspicious  husband. 

Hard,  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom  resides  in 
a  breast  that  is  not  enriched  with  nobler  virtues.  It 
was  the  very  feature  in  his  character  that  first  struck 
me. 

Miss  Hard,  He  must  have  more  striking  features  to 
catch  me,  I  promise  you.  However,  if  he  be  so  young, 
so  handsome,  and  so  every  thing,  as  you  mention,  I 
believe  he'll  do  still.     I  think  Til  have  him. 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there's  still  an  obstacle.  It's 
more  than  an  even  wager  he  may  not  have  you. 

Miss  Hard,  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  mortify 
oue  so  ? — Well,  if  he  refuses,  imstead  of  breaking  my 
heart  at  his  indifference,  I'll  only  break  my  glass  for 
its  flattery;  set  my  cap  to  some  newer  fashion,  and 
look  out  for  some  less  difficult  admirer. 

Hard,  Bravely  resolved !  In  the  meantime  Til  go 
prepare  the  servants  for«  his  reception ;  as  we  seldom 
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see  company,  they  want  as  roach  training  as  a  com- 
pany of  recraits,  the  first  day's  moster.  [JSnt. 
Miss  Hard.  Lud,  this  news  of  papa's  pvts  me  all  ia 
aflutter.  Young,  handsome;  these  he  palbsfc;  hot  I 
pot  them  foremosL  Sensible,  goodnatored;  I  likeaS 
that  Bat  then  reserved,  and  sheepish,  that^  mucli 
against  him.  Yet  can't  he  be  cured  of  his  timidilj,  by 
being  taught  to  be  proud  of  his  wiie  }   Yes,  andcaa^  I 

But  1  vow  Pm  disposing  of  the  bnsband,  befen  I 

have  secured  the  lover. 

Emcr  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  Hard,  I'm  glad  you're  come,  my  dear.  TellBMi 
Constance,  how  do  I  look  this  evening  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  whimsical  about  me  ?  Is  it  one  of  my  well-look- 
tng  days,  child  ?    Am  I  in  face  to-day  ? 

Miss  Nev,  Perfectly,  my  dear.   Yet  now  I  look  agun 
— ^bless  me ! — sure  no  accident  has  happened  amoag  L^  , 
the  canary  birds  or  the  gold  fishes.     Has  your  brothei 
or  the  cat  been  meddling  ?   Or  has  the  last  novel  been 
too  moving  ? 

Miss  Hard.  No;  nothing  of  all  this.  I  have  beeo 
threatened — I  can  scarce  get  it  out  I  have  beeo 
threatened  with  a  lover. 

Miss  Nev.  And  his  name       ■ 

Miss  Hard.  Is  Marlow. 

Miss  Nev.  Indeed ! 

Miss  Hard.  The  son  of  Sir  Charles  Marlow. 

Miss  Nev.  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Ur. 
Hastings,  my  admirer.  They  are  never  asunder.  I  be* 
lieve  you  must  have  seen  him,  when  we  lived  in  town* 

Miss  Hard.  Never. 

Miss  Nev.  He's  a  very  singular  character,  I  wanst 
you.  Among  women  of  reputation  and  virtue  he  is  the 
roodestest  man  alive;  but  his  acquaintance  give  himt 
very  different  character  among  creatures  of  another 
stamp  :  you  understand  me. 
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r  Hard,  An  odd  character  indeed.  I  shall  never 
3  to  manage  him.  What  ahall  I  do  ?  Pshaw ! 
10  more  of  him,  but  trust  to  occurrences  for  8uc« 
But  iiow'goes  on  your  own  a££utj  my  dear:  has 
ther  been  courting  you  for  my  brother  Tony,  as 

'  Nev.  I  have  just  come  from  one  of  our  agree* 
e-a-tetes.   She  has  been  saying  a  hundred  tender 
aiod  setting  off  her  pretty  monster  as  the  yery 
*  perfection. 

-  Hard,  And  her  partiality  is  such,  that  she  ac- 
hinks  him  so.  A  fortune  like  yours  is  no  small 
tion.  Besides,  as  she  has  the  sole  management 
'm  not  surprised  to  see  her  unwilling  to  let  it  go 
^e  family.^ 

Nev,  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly  con- 
jewels,  is  no  snch  mighty  temptation.  But  at 
te,  if  my  dear  Hastings  be  but  constant,  I  make 
bt  to  be  too  hard  for  her  at  last.  However,  I 
suppose  that  I  am  in  love  with  her  son,  and  she 
)Bce  dreams  that  my  affections  are  fixed  upon 
r. 

Hard.  My  good  brother  holds  out  stoutly.  I 
Jmost  love  htm  for  hating  you  so. 
Nev,  It  is  a  goodnatured  creature  at  bottom, 
1  mire  would  wish  to  see  me  married  to  any  body 
Bsetf.  Bot  my  aunt^i  bell  rings  Ibr  our  after- 
iralk  round  the  improvements.  AUoni.  Courage 
sary,  as  •ur  affairs  are  critical. 
^  Hard,  Would  it  were  bed-<»me,  and  all  were 
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Enter  Landlord. 

Land.  There  be  two  gentlemen  'in  a  post-chaise  at 
the  door.  They  have  lost  their  way  up  o'  the  forest ; 
and  they  are  talking  something  about  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Tar^:  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them  roust  be  the 
^ntleman  that's  coming  down  to  court  my  sister. — 
Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and  I'll  set  them 
right  in  a  twinkling.  [ExU  Landlord.]  Gentlemen,  as 
they  may'nt  be  good  enough  company  for  you,  step 
down  for  a  moment,  and  Pll  be  with  you  in  the  squeez- 
ing of  a  lemon.  [Exeunt  Mob.]  Father-in-law  has  been 
calling  me  whelp,  and  hound,  this  half  year.  Now,  if 
I  pleased,  I  could  be  so  revenged  upon  the  old  grum- 
bletonian.  But  then  I'm  afraid — afraid  of  what !  I  shall 
soon  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  let  him 
frighten  me  out  of  that  if  h^  can. 

Enter  Landlord,  conducting  Marlow  and  Hastings. 

Mar^  What  a  tedious,  uncomfortable  day  have  we 
had  of  it!  We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles  acroti 
the  country,  and  we  have  come  above  threescore. 

Hoft.  And  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unaccountable 
reserve  of  yoars^  that  would  not  let  us  inquire  more 
freqaently  on  the  way. 

Mar,  I  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  myself 
under  an  obligation  to  every  one  I  meet;  and  often 
stand  the  chance  of  an  unmannerly  answer. 

Hon.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to  re* 
cebe  any  answer. 

Tony.  No  offence,  gentlemen.  But  Fm  told  you  have 
been  inquiring  for  one  Mr.  Hardcastle,  in  these  parts. 
Do  you  know  what  part  of  the  country  you  are  in  ? 

Hast.  Not  in  the  least,  sir,  but  should  thank  you  ibr 
information. 

Tof^,  Nor  the  way  you  came  ? 
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till  yo«  come  to  a  large  old  hoote  by  the  .road  aide. 
You'll  see  a  pair  of  large  horns  over  the  door.  That's 
the  sign.  Drive  up  the  yard,  and  caN  stoutly  about 
you. 

Hast,  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  servants  caa^ 
miss  the  way  ? 

T<M^.  No,  no :  but  I  tell  you  though,  the  landlord 
is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  off  business ;'  so  he  wanti 
to  be  thought  a  gentleman,  saving  your  presence,  be! 
he!  he!  He'll  be  for  giving  you  his  company,  aad 
ecod  if  you  mind  him,  hell  persuade  you  that  bit 
mother  was  an  dderman,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of 
peace. 

Land.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but  a 
keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the  whoU 
country. 

Mar.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we  shall 
want  no  further  connection.  We  are  to  turn  to  tbs 
right,  did  you  say? 

Tony.  No,  no ;  straight  forward.  I'll  just  step  myself, 
and  show  yoji  a  piece  of  the  way.  [To  the  Landlord.] 
Mum. 

Land.  Ah,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweet,  pleasant— 
d — n'd  mischievous  son  of  a  whore.  [ExtM. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  L — A  Room  in  Hardcastl^s  House. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  followed  by  three  or  four  awkward 

Servants. 

Hard.  Well,  I  hope  you're  perfect  in  the  table  ez^ 
ercise  I  have  been  teaching  you  these  t£ree  days.  Yoo 
all  know  your  posts  and  your  places^  and  can  show  tba^ 
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Ubie»  you  must  not  all  burst  out  a  iaughiDg,  as  if  you 
made  part  of  the  company. 

Digg.  Then,  ecod,  your  worship  must  not  teH  the 
fttory  of  OuJd  Grouse  in  the  gimroom :  I  can't  help 
laughing  at  that — he !  he !  he  I— for  the  soul  of  me. 
We  have  laughed  at  that  these  twenty  years — ha! 
ha!  ha! 

HartL  Ha !  ha !  ha !  The  story  is  a  good  one.  Welli 
honest  Diggory,  you  may  laugh  at  that — but  still  re- 
member to  be  attentive.  Suppose  one  of  the  compan;^ 
should  call  for  a  glas«  of  wine,  how  will  you  behave? 
A  glass  of  wine,  sir,  if  you  please.  ITo  Digcory.] — £h# 
why  doo't  you  move  ? 

Digg.  £cod,  your  worship,  I  never  have  courage  till 

I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkables  brought  npoa  tb* 
table,  and  then  I'm  as  bauld  as  a  lion. 

Hard,  What,  will  nobody  move  ? 

1  Serv,  Tm  not  to  leave  this  place, 

2  Serv.  Pm  sure  its  no  pleace  of  mine. 
S  Serv,  Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Digg.  Wauns,  and  I'm  sure  it  canna  be  mine. 

Hard,  You  numskulls !  and  so  while^  like  your  bet- 
ters, you  are  quarrelling  for  places,  the  guests  must 
be  starved.    O,  you  dunces!  I  find  I  mu»t  begin  all 

over  again. But  doa't  I  hear  a  coach  drive  into  the 

yard!  To  your  posts,  you  blockheads!  I'll  go  in  the 
meantioie,  and  give  my  old  friend's  son  a  hearty 
welcome  at  the  gate. 

[Exeunt — Servants  running  about  d^ermt  un^> 

Enter  Servant,  mth  candles,  showing  in  Marlow  and 

Hastings. 

Serv.  Welcome,  gendeme^,  very  welcome.  This 
way. 

Hast,  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  wel- 
come once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a  cleaa 
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fine  eyes  has  totally  overset  my  resolution.  An  im* 
pudent  fellow  may  counterfeit  modesty,  but  Til  be 
hanged  if  a  modest  man  can  ever  counterfeit  impa« 
dence. 

Hast.  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  fine  things  to 
them  that  I  have  heard  you  lavish  upon  the  bar-maid 
of  an  inn,  or  even  a  college  bed-maker. 

Mar,  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things  to  them. 
They  freeze,  they  petrify  me.  They  may  talk  of  a 
comet,  or  a  burning  mountain,  or  some  such  bagatelle; 
but  to  me,  a  modest  woman,  drest  out  in  all  her  finery, 
is  the  most  tremendous  object  of  the  whole  creation. 

Hasi,  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  At  this  rate,  man,  how  can  you 
ever  expect  to  marry  ? 

3Tar.  Never,  unless,  as  among  kings  and  princes,  my 
bride  were  to  be  courted  by  proxy.  If,  indeed,  like 
an  eastern  bridegroom,  one  were  to  be  introduced  to  a 
wife  he  never  saw  before,  it  might  be  endured.  But  to 
go  through  all  the  terrors  of  a  formal  courtship,  together 
with  the  episode  of  aunts,  grand-mothers,  and  cousinsi 
and  at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad  star-question,  of. 
Madam,  will  you  marry  me?  No,  no,  that's  a  straia 
much  above  me,  I  assure  you. 

Hast.  I  pity  you.  But  how  do  you  intend  behaving 
to  the  lady  you  are  come  down  to  visit  at  the  request 
of  your  father  ? 

Mar.  As  I  behave  to  all  other  ladies.  Bow  very 
low;  answer  yes,  or  no,  to  all  her  demands — But  for 
the  rest,  I  don't  think  I  shall  venture  to  look  in  her  face 
till  I  see  my  father's  again. 

Hast.  I'm  surprised  that  one  who  is  so  warm  a  friend 
can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

Mar.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my  chief 
inducement  down  was  to  be  instrumental  in  forwarding 
your  happiness,  not  my  own.  Miss  Neville  loves  you; 
the  family  don't  know  you ;  as  my  friend  you  are  surt 
of  a  reception,  and  let  honour  do  the  rest. 
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Hast,  My  dear  Marlow !  But  I'll  suppress  the  emo- 
tioD.  Were  I  a  wretch,  meaoly  seeking  to 'carry  off  a 
fortune^  you  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  would 
apply  to  for  assistance.  But  Miss  Neville's  person  is  all 
I  ask«  and  that  is  mine,  both  from  her  deceased  father's 
consent,  and  her  own  inclination. 

Mar.  Happy  man !  You  have  talents  and  art  to 
captivate  any  woman.  I'm  doom'd  to  adore  the  sex, 
and  yet  to  converse  with  the  only  part  of  it,  I  despise. 
This  stammer  in  my  address,  and  this  awkward  pre- 
possessing visage  of  mine,can  never  permit  me  to  soar 
above  the  reach  of  a  milliner's  'prentice,  ,or  one  of  the 
duchesses  of  Drury-lane.  Pshaw !  this  fellow  here  to 
interrupt  us ! 

Enter  Hardcastlb. 

Hard,  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come. Which  is  Mr.  Marlow  ?  Sir,  you're  heartily 
welcome.  It's  not  my  way,  you  see,  to  receive  my 
friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire.  I  like  to  give  them 
a  hearty  reception  in  the  old  style  at  my  gate.  I  like 
to  Bee  their  horses  and  trunks  taken  care  of. 

Mar,  [Aside."]  He  has  got  our  names  from  the  ser- 
vants already  — [To  him,']  We  approve  your  caution 
and  hospitality,,  sir. — [To  Hastings.]'  I  have  been 
thinking,  George,  of  changing  our  travelling  dresses 
in  thq  morning,  I  am  grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of 
mine. 

Hard,  I  beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  ceremony 
in  this  house. 

Hast,  I  fancy,  George,  you're  right :  the  first  blow 
is  half  the  battle.  I  intend  opening  the  campaign  with 
the  white  and  gold. 

Hard,  Mr,  Marlow — Mr.  Hastings— gentlemen — 
pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This  is 
Liberty-hall,  gentlemen.  You  may  do  just  as  you 
please  here. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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Mar.  Yet,  George^  if  we  open  the  cainpatgn  too 
fiercely  at  firsts  we  may  want  ammunitioit  before  h  n 
o?er.  I  think  to  reserve  the  embroidery  to  secure  a 
retreat. 

Hard,  Yonr  talkrag  of  a  retreat^  Mr.  Marlowj  pats 
me  in  mind  of  the  Dake  of  Marlborough,  when  he 
went  to  besiege  Denam.  He  first  summoned  the  gar- 
rison  

Mar,  Aye^  and  we'll  summons  your  garrison,  old 
boy. 

Hard,  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which  migiit 
consist  of  about  five  thousand  men 

Hast,  What  a  strange  fellow  is  this. 

Hard,  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you,  he 
summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of  abeul 
five  thousand  men— 

Mar,  Well,  but  suppose 

Hard,  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand 
men,  well  appointed  with  stores,  ammunition,  and  other 
implements  of  war.  Now,  says  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood  next  to  bim-^ 
You  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks ;  Til  pawn  mj 
dukedom,  says  he,  but  I  take  that  garrison  without 
spilling  a  drop  of  blood.     So 

Mar,  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  give  us  a  gto 
of  punch  in  the  meantime,  it  would  help  us  to  carry 
on  the  siege  with  vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir ! 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  punch.  A  glass  of  warm  pnncb^ 
afler  our  journey,  will  be  comfortable.  This  is  Liberty- 
hall,  you  know. 

Enter  Roger  wUh  a  cv^ 

Hard,  Here's  a  cup,  sir. 

Mar,  [Aside,']  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty-hiU,  wiH 
only  let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases. 
Hard.  \Taking  the  cup.]  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to  your 
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miiid.  I  have  prepared  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  I 
belieye  you'll  own  the  ingredients  are  tolerable.  Wijl 
yoo  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  sir  ?  Here^  Mr.  Marlow, 
here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance.  [Drinki, 

Mar.  lAtide.]  A  very  impudent  fellow  this !  but  he's 
a  character,  and  Til  humour  him  a  little.  Sir,  my 
service  to  yon.  [Drinks. 

Hast.  {Aside."]  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us  his 
company,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  ina-keeper,  before 
he  has  learned  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Mar,  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old 
friend,  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of  bnsineas  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Warm  work,  now  and  then 
at  elections,  I  suppose. 

Hsuri,  Nq,  sir,  I  have  long  given  that  work  over. 

Ha^.  So,  then  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 

Hard.  Since  that,  I  no  more  trouble  my  head  about 
Hydar  AUy,  or  Ally  Cawa,  than  about  Ally  Croaker. 
Sir,  my  service  to  you. 

Hast.  So  that,  with  eating  above  stairs,  and  drinking 
betowy  with  receiving  your  friends  within,  and  amusing 
thfim  without,  yon  lead  a  good  pleasant  bustling  life 
of  it. 

Hani.  I  do  sfeir  about  a  good  deal,  that's  certain. 
Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this 
very  parlour. 

Mar,  [4/l^^fl^i^O  And  you  have  an  argument 
in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  West- 
ainster-Jball. 

Hard.  Ay,  y<MWg  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little  phi- 
losophy. 

MoTm  [Aside.]  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
of  an  innkeeper's  philosophy. 

Hast.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  at- 
tack them  on  every  quarter.  If  you  find  their  reason 
manageable,  you  attack  it  with  your  philosophy ;  if  you 
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find  they  have  no  reason^  you  attack  them  with  this. 
Here's  your  health,  my  philosopher.  [Drinks, 

Hard.  Good,  very  good,  thank  you  ;  ha !  ha !  Yoar- 
generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene,  when 
he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade.  You 
shall  hear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  think  it's 
almost  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your 
philosophy  got  in  the  house  for  supper? 

Hard.  For  supper,  sir!  [Aside.]  Was  ever  such  a 
request  to  a  man  in  his  own  house  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appetite. 
I  shall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the  larder,  I 
promise  you. 

Hard,  [Aside. 1  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my 
eyes  beheld.  [To  Marlow.]  Why,  really,  sir,  as  for 
supper,  I  can't  well  tell.  My  Dorothy,  and  the  cook- 
maid,  settle  these  things  between  them.  I  leave  these 
kind  of  things  entirely  to  them. 

Mar.  You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hard.  Entirely.  By-the-bye,  I  believe  they  are  in 
actual  consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  this  moment 
in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their 
privy  council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.  When  I  travel, 
I  always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let.  the 
cook  be  called.     No  offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Hard.  O  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least :  yet  I  don't  know 
how;  our  Bridget,  the  cook-maid,  is  not  very  com- 
municative upon  these  occasions.  Should  we  send  for 
her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Hast.  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder  then.  I  ask  it 
as  a  favour.  I  always  match  my  appetite  to  my  bill 
of  fare. 

Mar.  [To  Hardcastle,  who  looks  at  them  unths«r» 
prise."]  Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 
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Hard.  Sir,  jrou  have  a  right  to  commaod  here.  Here^ 
Roger^  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night^f  supper. 
I  beiieve  it's  drawn  out  Your  manner^  Mr.  Hastiugs^ 
puts  me  im  mind  of  my  uncle.  Colonel  Gunthorp.  It 
was  a  saying  of  his,  that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  supper 
till  he  had  eatee  it. 

Enter  Roger. 

HasL  [AskkJ]  All  upon  the  high  ropes !  His  uncle 
a  colonel !  we  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a 
justice  of  peace.    But  let's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Mar,  IPertuing.']  What's  here  ?  For  the  first  course, 
for  the  second  course ;  for  the  dessert.  The  devil,  sir, 
do  you  think  we  have  brought  down  the  whole  joiner's 
company,  or  the  corporation  of  Bedford  ?  two  or  three 
little  things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 

Hast.  But,  let's  hear  it 

Mar.  [Reading.]  For  thefirtt  coune  at  the  top,  a  pig's 
fact  and  prune  sauce. 

Hast.  D — n  your  pig,  I  say. 

Mar.  D — n  your  prune  sauce,  say  I. 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry, 
pig,  with  prune  sauce,  is  very  good  eating.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, you  are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you 
pleane.  Is  there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or 
inker,  gentlemen  ? 

Mar.  Why  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fiire  is  so  exquisite, 
ttiaii  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  another.  Send 
us  what  you  please.  So  much  for  supper.  And  now 
to  see  that  our  beds  are  air'd,  and  properly  taken 
care  of. 

Hard.  I  entreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You 
shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar.  Leave  that  to  you  !  I  protest,  sir,  you  must 
excuse  me,  I  always  look  to  these  things  myself. 

Hard.  I  roust  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy 
on  that  head. 

L  2 
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Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  od  it.  {Aside,']  A  very 
troublesome  fellow  this,  as  ever  I  met  with. 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend  yoo. 
[Aside.]  This  may  be  modera  modesty,  but  I  never 
saw  any  thing  look  so  like  old-fashioned  impudence. 

[Eieimi  Marlow  and  Hardcastle. 

Hast.  So,  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to  grow 
troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  at  those  assiduities 
which  are  meant  to  please  him?  Ha:  what  do  I  see! 
Miss  Neville,  by  all  that's  happy ! 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  Nev.  Hastings !  To  what  unexpected  good  for- 
tune, to  what  accident,  am  I  to  ascribe  this  happy 
meeting  ? 

Hast.  Let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as  I  could  never 
have  hoped  to  meet  my  dearest  Constance  at  an  inn. 

Miss  Nev.  An  inn  !  Sure  you  mistake  !  my  aunt,  my 
guardian,  lives  here.  What  could  induce  3>^ou  to  think 
this  house  an  inn? 

Hast.  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,  with  whom  I  came 
down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  here  as  to  an  inn,  I  assure 
you.  A  young  fellow,  whom  we  accidentally  met  at  a 
house  hard  by,  directed  us  hither. 

Miss  Nev.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  of  my  hopeful 
cousin's  tricks,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so 
often ;  ha  !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Hast.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  you  ?  He  of 
whom  I  have  such  just  apprehensions  ? 

Miss  Nev.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  I 
assure  you.  You'd  adore  him  if  you  knew  how  heartily 
he  despises  me.  My  aunt  knows  it  too,  and  has  under- 
taken to  court  me  for  him,  and  actually  begins  to  think 
she  has  made  a  conquest. 

Hast.  You  must  know,  my  Constance,  I  have  just 
seized  this  happy  opportunity  of  my  friend's  visit  here 
to  get  admittance  into  the* family.     The  horses  that 
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Neville.  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Miss  Coostaoce 
Neville  to  your  acquaintance.  Happening  to  dine  in 
the  neighbourhood^  they  called  on  their  return  to  take 
fresh  horses  here.  Miss  Hardcastle  has  just  steptinto 
the  next  room,  and  will  be  back  in  an  instant.  Wasn't 
it  lucky,  eh  ? 

Mar.  [Aside ^  I  have  just  been  mortified  enough  of 
all  conscience,  and  here  comes  something  to  complete 
my  embarrassment. 

Ha»t,  Well,  but  wasn't  it  the  most  fortunate  thing  in 
the  world  ? 

Mar.  O,  yes,  very  fortunate — a  most  joyful  en- 
counter!  But  our  dresses,  George,  you  know,  are 

in  disorder       iWhat  if  we  should  postpone  the  happi- 
ness till  to-morrow  ? ^To-morrow  at  her  own  home 

It  will  be  every  bit  as  convenient — And  rather 
more  respectful ^To-morrow  let  it  be.  [Offering  to  go. 

Miss  Nev.  By  no  means  sir.  Your  ceremony  will 
displease  her.  The  disorder  qf^your  dress  will  show 
the  ardour  of  your  impatience.  Besides,  she  knows 
you  are  in  the  house,  and  will  permit  you  to  see  her. 

Mar.  O,  the  devil!  how  shall  1  support  it?  Hem! 
hem !  Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  You  are  to  assist  me, 
you  know.     I  shall  be  confoundedly  ridiculous. 

Hast.  Pshaw,  man !  if  s  but  the  first  plunge,  and  alFi 
over.     She's  but  a  woman,  you  know. 

Mar.  And  of  all  women,  she  that  I  dread  most  to 
encounter ! 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle  as  returning  from  vaUdt^,  s 

bonnet,  ifc. 

Hast.  [Introducing  them.']  Miss  HardcasUe,  Mr.  Mar* 
low.  J'm  proud  of  bringing  two  persons  of  «ich  merit 
together,  that  only  vtrant  to  know,  to  esteem,  each 
other. 

Miss  Hard.  [Aside.]  Now  for  meeting  mj  modest 
geatieman.    [j^  a  paatse,  »  uUdk  ke  ^ffmn  wa^ 
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•0100^  and  dtsconcerted.l  Vm  glad  of  your  safe  arrival, 
sir — Pm  told  you  had  some  accidents  by  the  way. 

Mar,  Only  a  few,  madam. .  Yes,  we  had  some.  Yes, 
madam,  a  good  many  adcidents,  but  should  be  sorry-— 
madam — or  rather  glad  of  any  accidents — that  are  so 
agreeably  concluded.     Hem  ! 

Hast»  [To  Marlow.]  You  never  spoke  better  in  your 

whole  life.     Keep  it  up,  and  I'll  insure  you  the  victory. 

Aliss  Hard,    Pm  afraid  you  flatter,   sir.     You  that 

have  seen  so  much  of  the  finest  company  can  find  little 

entertainment  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  country. 

Mar.  [Gathering  courage  ]  I  have  lived,  indeed,  in 
the  world,  madam ;  but  I  have  kept  very  little  company. 
I  have  been  but  an  observer  upon  life,  madam,  while 
(Others  were  enjoying  it. 

Hast.  [To  Marlow.]  Cicero  never  spoke  better. 
Once  more,  and  you  are  confirm'd  in  assurance  for 
ever. 

Mar.  [To  Hastings.]  Hem  !  Stand  by  me  then,  and 
when  I'm-  down,  throw  in  a  word  or  two  to  set  me  up 
again. 

Miss  Hard.  An  observer,  like  you,  upon  life,  were, 
I  fear,  disagreeably  employed,  since  you  must  have  had 
much  more  to  censure  than  to  approve. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  was  always  willing  to 
be  amused.  The  folly  of  most  people  is  rather  an 
object  of  mirth  than  uneasiness. 

Hast,  [To  Marlow.]  Bravo,  bravo!  never  spoke  so 
well  in  your  whole  life.  Well,  Miss  Hardcastle,  I  see 
that  you  and  Mr.  Marlow  are  going  to  be  very  good 
company.  I  believe  our  being  here  will  but  embarrass 
the  interview. 

Mar.  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We  like  your 
company  of  all  things.  [  To  Hastings.]  Zounds !  George, 
sure  you  won't  go !  How  can  you  leave  us  ? 

Hast.  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversation;  so 
we'll  retire  to  the  next  room.  [To  Marlow.]  You  don't 
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consider,  man,  that  we  are  to  manage  a  little  tete-vtete 
of  our  own.  [Exewu, 

Mar,  What  the  de?il  shall  I  do  ?  will  yon  please  to 
be  seated,  madam  ?  I  say,  ma'am «—^ 

Miss  Hard,  Sir  ! 

Mar,  I  am  afraid,,  ma'am,  I  am  not  so  happy  as  to 
make  myself  agreeable  to  the  ladies 

Miu  Hard,  The  ladies,  I  should  hope,  have  employed 
some  part  of  your  addresses. 

Mar,  [Relapsing  Huo  timidity,']  Pardon  me,  madam, 
I — I — I — as  yet  have  studied— K>nly — to— desenre  them. 

Miss  Hard,  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very  worst 
way  to  obtain  them. 

Mar,  Perhaps  so,  madam.    But  I  love  to  coBvefW 
only  with  the  more  grave  and  sensible  part  of  the  sex 
■  ■     But  Pm  afraid  I  grow  tiresome. 

Miss  Hard,  Not  at  all,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  I  like 
so  much  as  grave  conversation  myself;  I  could  hear  it 
for  ever.  Indeed  I  have  often  been  surprised  ham  a 
man  of  sentiment  could  ever  admire  those  light  msj 
pleasures,  where  nothing  reaches  the  heart. 

Mar.  It's  a  disease-  ■■of  the  mind,  oMdun.  Is 
the  variety  of  tastes  there  must  be  some  who«  wantiag  t 
relish for 


Miss  Hard.  1  understand  you,  sir.  There  mnst  be 
some  who  wanting  a  relish  for  refined  pleasures^  preleirf 
to  despise  what  they  are  incapable  of  tasting. 

Mmr,  My  meaning,  madam;  but  infinitely  better 
expressed.    And  I  can't  help  observing        m 

Miss  Hard.  \A$ids.']  Who  could  ever  aappose  this 
gentleman  impudent  upon  some  occasions !  [7b  Mia- 
Low.]  You  were  going  to  observe, 'sir 

Mar.  I  was  observing,  madam ^I  protest,  nadi^ 

I  forget  what  I  was  going  to  observe. 

Miss  Hard,  [Aside.']  I  vow  and  so  do  I.  [To  Mailov-I 
You  were  observing,  sir,  that  in  this  age  of  bypocmf 
—something  about  hypocrisy,  sir. 
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JbCir.  Yes,  madam.    In  this  age  of  hypocrisy  there 
are  few  who  upon  strict  ijfiquiry  do  not — a— a-^a— - 
Mis$  Hard,  1  understand  yoa  perfectly,  sir. 
Mar,  [Aside.}  Egad  !  and  that's  more  than  I  do  my- 
self. 

Miis  Hard,  You  mean,  that  in  this  hypocritical  age 
there  are  few  that  do  not  condemn  in  public  what  they 
practise  in  private,  and  think  they  pay  every  debt  to 
virtue  when  they  praise  it. 

Mar.  True,  madam ;  those  who  have  most  virtue  in 
their  mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their  bosoms.  But  Pm 
sure  I  tire  you,  madam. 

Miss  Hard,  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  there's  something 
•o  agreeable  and  spirited  in  your  manner,  such  life  and 
force — Pray,  sir,  go  on. 

Mar^  Yes,  madam,  I  was  saying ^But  I  see  Miss 

Neville  expecting  us  in  the  next  room.    I  would  not 
intrude  for  the  world. 

Miss  Hard,  I  protest,  sir,  I  never  was  more  agreeably 
entertained  in  all  my  life. 

Mar.  But  she  beckons  us  to  join  her.     Madam,  shall 
1  do  myself  the  honour  to  attend  you. 

Miss  Hard.  Well  then,  I'll  follow.  [Exit  Marlow.] 
*■'  «Ha !  ha  1  ha !  Was  there  ever  such  a  sober  senti- 
mental interview?  I'm  certain  he  scarce  look'd  in  my 
^ce  the  whole  time.  Yet  the  fellow,  but  for  his  un- 
accountable bashfulness,  is  pretty  well  too.  He  has 
good  sense,  but  then  so  buried  in  his  fears,  that  it 
fatigues  one  more  than  ignorance.  If  I  could  teach 
him  a  little  confidence,  it  would  be  doing  somebody 
that  I  know  of  a  piece  of  service.  But  who  is  that 
somebody  ?«— that,  faiths  is  a  question  I  can  scarce 
answer.  [Exit. 

ErU0'  Tony  and  Miss  Neville. 

Tofgf.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin  Con  ?  I 
wonder  you're  not  ashamM  to  be  so  very  engaging. 
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Miss  Nev.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to  ODe'i 
own  relations,  and  not  be  to  blame. 

Tony,  Ay,  but  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation  yoa 
want  to  make  roe  though  ;  but  it  won't  do.  I  tell  you, 
cousin  Con,  it  won't  do,  so  I  beg  you'll  keep  your  dis- 
tance, I  want  no  nearer  relationship. 

[S/ie  follows  coqueting  him  to  the  back  scenf. 

Enter  Mrs.  Haudcastle  and  Hastings. 

Mrs.  Hard,  Well !  I  vow,  Mr.  Hastings,  yoa  are 
very  entertaining.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  I 
love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London,  and  the  fashiooSi 
though  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Hast.  Never  there !  You  amaze  me  !  From  your  air 
and  manner,  I  concluded  you  had  been  bred  all  yoar 
life  either  at  Ranelagh,  St.  James's,  or  Tower  Wharf. 

Mrs.  Hard,  O,  sir,  you're  only  pleased  to  say  so. 
We  country  persons  can  have  no  manner  at  all.  Pm 
in  love  with  the  town,  and  that  serves  to  raise  me 
above  some  of  our  neighbouring  rustics;  but  whociB 
have  a  manner  that  has  never  seen  the  Pantheon,  the 
Grotto  Gardens,  the  Borough,  and  such  places  w 
the  nobility  chiefly  resort  ?  All  I  can  do,  is  to  enj 
London  at  second-hand.  I  take  care  to  know  evi 
tete-a-tete  from  the  Scandalous  Magazine,  and  have 
the  fashions,  as  they  come  out,  in  a  letter  from  the  t 
Miss  Rickets  of  Crooked-lane.  Pray  how  do  you 
this  head,  Mr.  Hastings  } 

Hast.  Extremely  elegant  and  degag6e,  upon 
word,  madam.  Your  friseur  is  a  Frenchman,  I 
pose? 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  protest  I  dressed  it  myself  from  a 
in  the  ladies'  memorandum  book  for  the  last  year. 

Hast.  Indeed!  Such  a  head  in  a  side-box,  at 
playhouse,,  would  draw  as  many  gazers  as  my 
Mayoress  at  a  city  ball. 

Mrs,  Hard.  I  ?ow,  since  inoculation  began,  tl 
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Mrt.  Hard,  My  sod,  sir.  They  are  contracted  to 
each  other.  ObserTe  their  little  sports.  They  qaarre) 
and  make  it  up  again  ten  times  a  day,  as  if  they  were 
man  and  wife  already.  [To  tkem.^  Well  Tony,  child, 
what  soft  things  are  yoa  saying  to  yoar  cousin  Constance 
this  evening  ? 

Tot^.  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things ;  but  that's 
ifs  Tery  hard  to  be  followed  about  so.  Ecod!  I^e 
Dot  a  place  in  the  house  now  that's  left  to  myself  bat 
the  stable. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Never  mind  him.  Con,  my  dear.  He's 
in  another  story  behind  your  back. 

Mia  Nev.  There's  something  generous  in  my  coosin'i 
inanner.  He  £bi11s  out  before  faces  to  be  forgiven  in 
private. 

Toft^.  That's  a  d — ned  confounded crack. 

Mrs,  Hard.  For  shame;  Tony.  Yon  a  man,  and 
behave  so ! 

Tot^.  If  I'm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin.  Ecod ! 
I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  I'm  to 
get  for  the  pains  I  have  taken  in  your  education  ?  Did 
not  I  work  that  waistcoat  and  those  ruffles  to  make  you 
look  like  a  gentleman  ? 

Tory.  Ecod  !  I  tell  you,  I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of  no 
longer. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good,  viper? 
Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good  ? 

Tony.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  and  my  good  alone  then. 
Snubbing  this  way,  when  I'm  in  spirits.  If  I'm  to 
have  any  good,  let  it  come  of  itself;  not  to  keep  dinging 
it,  dinging  it  into  one  so. 

Mrs.  Hard.  That's  false ;  1  never  see  you  when  you're 
in  spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to  the  ale-house  or 
kennel.  I'm  never  to  be  delighted  with  your  agrectblt 
wild  notes,  unfeeling  monster ! 
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yoQ  might  theo  talk  of  besQty.  Ecod  !  she  has  twt 
eyes  as  bbck  as  sloes,  and  cheeks  as  broad  and  red  as  t 
pulpit  cushion.     She'd  make  two  of  she. 

Haat,  Well,  what  say  yon  to  a  friend,  that  woald 
take  this  bitter  bargain  off  yoor  hands  ? 

Tomf,  Anon. 

Host,  Woold  yon  thank  him,  that  woald  take  Miss 
Neville,  and  leave  yon  to  happiness  and  yoar  dear 
Betsv? 

Toiiy.  Ay ;  bat  where  is  there  sach  a  friend,  fur 
who  woald  take  her  ? 

HoMt.  I  am  he.  If  yoa  bat  assist  me,  Fll  engage  to 
whip  her  off  to  France,  and  yoa  shall  never  hear  more 
of  her. 

Tomy,  As&vst  yoa  !  Ecod  I  will,  to  die  last  drop  of 
my  blood.  PIl  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to  yoar  chaise, 
that  shall  trundle  yoa  off  in  a  twinkling,  and,  may  be, 
get  yoa  a  part  of  her  fortin  beside,  in  jewels,  that  you 
little  dream  of. 

Hast,  My  dear  'sqaire — this  looks  like  a  lad  of  spirit 

Tony.  Come  along,  then,  and  yoa  shall  see  more  of 
my  spirit  before  you  have  done  with  me. 

[E«ioii,— Tony  smgH* 


ACT  III. 


Scene  L — A  Room  in  HardcasUc^s  Home. 

Enter  Hardcastlb. 

Hard.  What  could  my  old  friend.  Sir  Charles,  meaa 
by  recommending  his  son  as  the  modestest  young  man 
in  town  ?  To  me  he  appears  the  most  impudent  piece 
of  brass  that  ever  spoke  with  a  tongue.    He  has  takeo 
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powessioa  of  the  easy  chair  by  the  fireside  already. 
He  took  off  his  boots  io  the  parlour,  and  desired  ine  to 
see  them  taken  care  of.  I'm  desirous  to  know  how  his 
alBpudeDce  afiects  my  daughter — she  wiH  certainly  be 
shocked  at  it. 

Enter  Miss  Harocastlb,  plainly  dressed. 

Well  J  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed  your  dress  as 
I  bid  you ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  there  was  no  great  oc- 
casion. 

Miss  Hard.  I  find  such  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  obeying 
your  commands,  that  I  take  care  to  observe  them  with- 
out ever  debating  their  propriety. 

Hard,  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  yon  some 
cause,  particularly  when  I  recommended  my  modest 
geatleman  to  yon  as  «  lover  to-day. 

Miu  Hard,  You  taught  me  to  expect  something 
extraordinary,  and  I  find  the  original  exceeds  the  de- 
scription. 

Hard.  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life  i  He  has 
quite  confounded  all  my  faculties ! 

3iiis  Hard,  I  Jiever  saw  any  thing  like  it :  and  a 
man  of  the  world  too ! 

Hard.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad ; — what  a  fool 
was  I,  to  think  a  young  man  could  leara  modesty  by 
travelling.  He  might  as  soon  learn  wit  at  a  masque- 
rade. 
Miss  Hard.  It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 
Hard,  A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  company,  and  a 
French  dancing-master. 

Miss  Hard.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa!  a  French 
dancing-maater  could  never  have  taught  him  that 
timid  look — that  awkward  address— that  bashful  man- 
ner——* 
Hmrd.  Whose  look  ?  whose  manner,  child  ? 
Miss  Hard.  Mr.  Marlow's :  his  mauvaise  hoate,  his 
timidity  struck  me  at  the  first  sight. 

m2 
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Hard,  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you;  for  I 
think  him  one  of  the  most  brazen  first  sights  that  ever 
astonished  my  senses. 

Miss  Hard,  Sure,  sir,  you  rally !  I  never  saw  soy 
one  so  modest. 

Hard,  And  can  you  be  serious  ?  I  never  saw  such  a 
bouncing,  swaggering  puppy,  since  I  was  bora,  fiully 
Dawson  was  but  a  fool  to  him. 

Miss  Hard.  Surprising  !  He  met  me  with  a  respect* 
ful  bow,  a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly  aifi 
and  a  familiarity  that  froze  me  to  death. 

Miss  Hard.  He  treated  me  with  diffidence  and  re- 
spect ;  censured  the  manners  of  the  age ;  admired  the 
prudence  of  girls  that  never  laughed ;  tired  me  with 
apologies  for  being  tiresome ;  then  left  the  room  with 
a  bow,  and.  Madam,  I  would  not  for  the  world  detain 
you. 

Hard.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  roe  all  his  life 
before.  Asked  twenty  questions,  and  never  waited  for 
an  answer.  Interrupted  my  best  remarks  with  some  silly 
pun,  and  when  I  was  talking  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  my  friend  Bruce,  he  asked  if  I  had  not  a 
good  hand  at  making  punch.  Yes,  Kate,  he  ask'd 
your  father  if  he  was  a  maker  of  punch  ! 

Miss  Hard.  One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 

Hard,  In  one  thing,  however,  we  are  agreed — to  re- 
ject him. 

Miss  Hard.  Yes.  But  upon  conditions.  For  if  yoa 
should  find  him  less  impudent,  and  I  more  presuming; 
if  you  find  him  more  respectful,  and  I  more  importa- 
natc  I  don't  know  '  the  man  is  well  enoagh  fbra 
man — Certainly  he  has  a  very  passable  complexion. 

Hard,  If  we  should  find  him  so  ■  But  that's  im- 
possible. The  first  appearance  has  done  my  business; 
I'm  seldom  deceived  in  that. 
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Miss  Hard.  Then  as  one  of  us  must  be  mistaken^ 
what  if  we  go  to  make  further  discoveries  ? 

Hard.  Agreed.    But  depend  on't  I'm  in  the  right. 

Miss  Hard,  And  depend  on't  I'm  not  much  in  the 
wrong.  lExeuni. 

Enter  Tont,  running  in  with  a  casket. 

ToT^.  £cod  !  I  have  got  them.  Here  they  are.  My 
cousin  Con's  necklaces,  bobs  anpl  all.  My  mother  sha'n't 
cheat  the  poor  souls  out  of  their  fortin  neither.  O,  my 
genus,  is  that  you  ? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  managed  with 
your  mother?  I  hope  you  have  amus'd  her  with  pre- 
tending love  for  your  cousin,  and  that  you  are  willing 
to  be  reconciled  at  last?  We  shall  be  ready  to  set  off 
in  a  short  time. 

Tony.  And  here's  something  to  bear  your  charges  by 
the  way.  [Giving  a  casketJ]  Your  sweetheart's  jewels. 
[Ceep  them,  and  hang  those,  I  say,  that  would  rob  you 
>f  one  of  them. 

Hast.   But  how  have  you  procured  them  from  your 
nother  ? 
Tony,  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs. 

procured  them  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  If  I  had  not  a 
ley  to  every  drawer  in  naother's  bureau,  how  could  I 
;o  to  the  alehouse  so  often  as  I  do  ?  An  honest  man 
lay  rob  himself  of  his  own  at  any  time. 

Hast,  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But  to  be  plain 
rith  you$  Miss  Neville  is  endeavouring- to  procure 
[lem  from  her  aunt  this  very  instant.    If  she  succeeds, 

will  be  the  most  delicate  way  at  least  of  obtaining 
lem. 

Timy.  Well,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how  it  will 
e.  But  I  know  how  it  will  be  well  enough — she'd  at 
K>n  part  with  the  only  sound  tooth  in  her  head. 
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to  set  off  a  clear  complexion.    You  hare  often  seen 
how  well  they  looked  upon  me.   You  shall  have  them. 

Miss  Nev,  I  dislike  them  of  all  things.  You  shan't 
stir — Was  ever  any  thing  so  proToking,  to  mislay  my 
own  jewels,  and  force  me  to  wear  trumpery. 

Tony.  Don't  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you  the  garDets, 
take  what  you  can  get.  The  jewels  are  your  own  aL 
ready.  I  have  stolen  them  out  of  her  bureau,  and  she 
does  not  know  it.  Fly  to  your  spark,  he'll  tell  yoa 
more  of  the  matter.    Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Miss  Nev.  My  dear  cousin ! 

Jbr^,  Vanish.  She's  here,  and  has  missed  them  al- 
ready. Zounds !  how  she  fidgets  and  spits  about,  like 
a  Catherine  wheel ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Confusion !  thieves !  robbers !  We  are 
cheated,  plundered,  broke  open,  undone. 

Tony.  Whaf  s  the  matter,  what's  the  matter,  mamma? 
I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  any  of  th«  good  fa- 
mily ! 

Mrs.  Hard,  We  are  robbed.  My  bureau  has  been 
broke  open,  the  jewels  taken  out,  and  Vm  undone. 

Tony.  Oh  I  is  that  all  ?  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  By  the  laws, 
I  never  saw  it  better  acted  in  my  life.  Ecod,  I  thought 
you  was  ruin'd  in  earnest — Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Mrs.  Hard.  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  earaMt  My 
bureau  has  been  broke  open,  and  all  taken  away. 

Tony.  Stick  to  that ;  ha !  ha !  ha !  stick  to  that ;  III 
bear  witness,  you  know ;  call  me  to  bear  witnesa. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  precidMi 
the  jewels,  are  gone,  and  I  shall  be  ruin'd  for  ever. 

Tom/.  Sure  I  know  they're  gone,  and  I  am  to  say  sOi 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me*  They're 
gone«  I  say. 
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in  the  country,  but  when  she  visits  or  receives  com- 
pany. 

Miss  Hard.  And  are  you  sure  he  does  not  remember 
my  face  or  person  ? 

Maid.  Certain  of  it. 

Miss  Hard,  I  vow  I  thought  so ;  for  tliough  we  spoke 
for  some  time  together,  yet  his  fears  were  such,  that  he 
never  once  liooked  up  during  the  interview. 

Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping  him  in 
his  mistake. 

Miss  Hard.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen,  and 
that  is  no  small  advantage  to  a  girl  who  brings  her  face  ' 
to  m.irket.  Then  I  shall  perhaps  make  an  acquaintance, 
and  that's  no  small  victory  gained  over  o|ke,  who  never 
addresses  any  but  the  wildest  of  her  sex.  \£ut  my  chief 
aim  is  to  take  my  gentleman  off  his  guard,  and,  like  an 
invisible  champion  of  romance,  examine  the  giant's  force 
before  I  offer  to  combat. 

Maid.  But  are  you  sure  you  can  act  your  part,  and 
disguise  your  voice,  so  that  he  may  mistake  that,  as  he 
has  already  mistaken  your  person  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  have  got  the 
true  bar  cant — Did  your  honour  call? — Attend  the 
Lion  there — Pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Angel — ^The 
Lamb  has  been  outrageous  this  half  hour. 

Maid.  It  will  do,  madam.    But  he's  here. 

[Exit  Maid* 

• 

ErUer  Ma  blow. 

Mar,  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the  bouse! 
I  have  scarce  a  moment's  repose.  If  I  go  to  the  best 
room,  there  I  find  my  host  and  his  story.  If  I  fly  to 
the  gallery,  there  we  have  my  hostess  with  her  courtesy 
down  to  the  ground.  I  have  at  last  got  a  moment  to 
myself,  and  now  for  recollection.         [Walks  and  fmaa. 

Miss  Hard,    Did  you  call,  sir;   did  your  honour 
call  ? 
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JMizr*-  [MuiingJ]  As  for  Miss  Hardcastle>  she's  too 
^ave  and  sentimeatal  for  rae. 

Misfi  Jiard.  Did  your  honour  call  ? 

[She  still  places  herself  brfore  him,  he  turning  avoay^ 

Mar,  No»  child.  [Musing.']  Besides^  from  the  glimpse 
I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  squints. 

Mias  Hard.  Vm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 

Mar,  No,  no.  [timing,']  I  have  pleased  my  father, 
however,  by  coming  down,  and  I'll  to-morrow  please 
myself  by  returning. 

[  Taking  otU  his  tablets,  and  perusing. 

Miss  Hard.  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  called,  sir. 

Mar,  No,  no,  I  tell  you.    [Looks  full  in  her  face,} 
Yes,  child,  I  think  I  did  call.    I  wanted  ■       I  wanted 
■  I  vow,  child,  you  are  vastly  handsome. 

Miss  Hard.  O  la,  sir,  you^l  m^ke  one  asham'd. 

Mar.  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly  malicious  eye.— - 
Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  I  did  call.  Have  you  got  any  of 
your >a what  d'ye  call  it,  in  the  house  ? 

Miss  Hard,  No,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that  these 
ten  days. 

Mar,  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  Bnd,  to  very  little . 
purpose.     Suppose  I  should  call  for  a  taste,  just  by  way 
of  trial,  of  the  nectar  of  your  lips;  porhaps  I  might  be 
disappointed  in  that  too. 

Miss  Hard*  Nectar !  nectar!  that's  a  liquor  there's 
no  call  for  in  these  parts.  French,  I  suppose.  We  keep 
no  iBveuch  wines  here,  sir. 

Mar.  Of  true  English  growth,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  it's  odd  I  should  not  know  it.  We 
l>vew  all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  house,  and  I  have  lived 
hore  these  eighteen  years. 

Mar.  Eighteen  years !  Why  one  would  think,  child, 
you  kept  the  bar  before  you  were  born.    How  old  are 

jffiB? 

Miss  Hard.  O,  sir,  I  must  not  tell  my  age.  They 
ifty  women  and  music. sh/ould  never  be  dated. 

VOL.  IT.  » 
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Mar.  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  can't  be  much 
above  forty.  [Approachlng.l  Yet  nearer,  I  don't  think 
80  much.  [Approachir^.\  By  coming  cloee  to  seme 
women,  they  look  younger  still ;  but  when  we  come 
very  close  indeed [^AiiempHng  to  kiss  her. 

Miss  Hard,  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  distance.  One 
would  think  you  wanted  to  know  one's  age  as  tbey  do 
horses,  by  mark  of  mouth. 

Mar,  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely  ill.  If 
you  keep  me  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  possible  yoa 
and  I  can  be  ever  acquainted  } 

Miss  Hard,  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted  with 
you?  I  want  no  such  acquaintance,  not  I.  Pm  sure 
you  did  not  treat  Miss  Hardcastle  in  this  obstropalous 
manner.  PIl  warrant  me,  before  her  you  look'd  dash'd, 
and  kept  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  talked,  for  all  the 
world,  as  if  you  was  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

l\Jar,  [Aside,"]  Egad  !  she  has  hit  it,  sure  enough.— 
[To  Miss  Hardcastle.]  In  awe  of  her,  child?  Hal 
ha!  ha!  A  mere  awkward,  squinting  thing;  no,  no, 
I  find  you  don't  know  me.  I  laugh'd,  and  rallied  her 
a  little;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  be  too  severe.  No,  I 
could  not  be  too  severe,  curse  me  ! 

Miss  Hard.  Oh !  then,  sir,  you  are  a  favourite,  I 
find,  among  the  ladies? 

yar.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favourite;  and  yet,  bang 
me,  1  don't  see  what  they  find  in  me  to  follow.  At  the 
ladies'  club  in  town,  Pm  call'd  their  agreeable  Rattle. 
Rattle,  child,  is  not  my  real  name,  but  one  Pm  known 
by.  My  name  is  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins,  my  dear,  at 
your  service.  [Offering  to  salute  her. 

Miss  Hard,  Hold,  sir;  you  were  introducing  me  to 
your  club,  not  to  yourself.  And  you're  so  great  a  fa- 
vourite there,  you  say  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  my  dear.  There's  Mrs.  Mantrap,  Lady 
Betty  Blackleg,  the  Countess  of  Cog,  Mrs.  Longhoms, 
old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  and  your  bumble  seryaot, 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
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Miss  Hard.  But  if  I  shorHy  conviDce  you  of  hw  mo- 
desty ;  that  he  has  only  the  fkulls  that  will  pan  off  with 
time,  and  the  virtues  that  will  improfe  with  age,  I  bope 
you'll  forgive  him. 

Hard.  I  tell  you  I^  not  be  convinced.  I  am  con- 
vinced. He  has  scarcely  been  three  hours  ia  the  bouse, 
and  he  has  already  encroached  on  all  my  prerogatives. 

Miss  Hard.  Sir,  I  ask  but  this  night  to  convince  yon. 

Hard,  You  shall  not  have  ha>f  the  time,  for  i  have 
thoughts  of  turning  him  out  this  very  hour. 

Miss  Hard,  Oive  me  that  hour,  then,  and  I  hope  to 
satisfy  you. 

Hard.  Well,  an  hour  let  it  be,  then.  But  I'll  bate 
no  trifling  with  your  father.  All  fair  and  open,  do  yoo 
mind  me  ? 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  yoa  have  ever  found,  that  I 
considered  your  commands  as  my  pride ;  for  your  kind- 
ness is  such,  that  my  duty  as  yet  has  been  inclination. 

[Exemi. 


ACT  IV. 


Sdene  L  , 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Hast,  You  surprise  me !  Sir  Charles  Marlow  ex- 
pected here  this  night?  Where  have  you  had  yoot 
information  ? 

Miss  Nev.  You  may  depend  upon  it  I  just  saw  hit 
letter  to  Mr.  Hardcastte,  in  which  he  tells  him  he  in- 
tends setting  out  a  few  hours  after  his  son. 

Hast.  Then,  my  Constance,  all  most  be  completed 
before  he  arrives.    He  VLtiQy9%i&^\  %».4  ^VsLc^uld  he  find 
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me  here,  would  discover  my  name,  and  perhaps  my 
designs,  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Miss  Nev.  The  jewels,  I  hope,  are  safe  ? 

Hast,  Yes,  yes.  I  have  sent  them  to  Marlow,  who 
keeps  the  keys  of  our  baggage.  In  the  meantime,  Tli 
go  to  prepare  matters  for  our  ek>pement. 

Miss  Nev,  Well!  success  attend. you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Marlow,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Mar.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean  by  send- 
ing me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  to  keep  for  him, 
when  he  knows  the  only  place  I  have  is  the  seat  of  a 
post-coach  at  an  inn  door.  Have  you  deposited  the 
casket  with  the  landlady,  as  I  ordered  you  ?  Have  you* 
put  it  into  her  own  hands  ? 

Serv.   Yes,  your  honour. 

Mar.   She  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  she  said  sheM  keep  it  safe  enough  :  she 
ask'd  me  how  I  came  by  it  ?  and  she  said  she  had  a 
great  mind  to  make  me  give  an  account  of  myself. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Mar,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  They're  safe,  however.  What 
an  unaccountable  set  of  beings  have  we  got  amongst ! 
This  little  barmaid  though  runs  in  my  head  most 
strangely,  and  drives  out  the  absurdities  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  family :  she's  mine,  she  must  be  mine,  or  I'm 
greatly  mistaken. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Marlow  here,  and  in  spirits  too ! 

Mar.  Give  me  joy,  George  I  Crown  me,  shadow  me 
with  laurels !  Well,  George,  after  all,  we  modest  fel- 
lows don't  want  for  success  among  the  women. 

Hast,  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what  success 
has  your  honour's  modesty  been  crowned  with  now, 
that  it  grows  so  insolent  upon  us  ? 

Mar.  Didn't  you  see  the  tempting,  bi\sVL,\oNe\^\\\.'Oi^ 
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thing,  that  runs  about  the  house  with  a  bunch  of  keys 
to  its  girdle  ? 

Hast,  Well !  and  what  then  ? 
Mar,  She's  mine,  you  rogue  you.     Such  fire«  such 
motion,  such  eyes,  such  lips— ^but,  egad !  she  would 
not  let  roe  kiss  them  though. 

Hast.  But  are  you  so  8ure»  so  yery  sure  of  her  ? 
Mar,  Why,  man,  she  talk'd  of  showing  me  her  work 
above  stairs,  and  Piti  to  approve  the  pattern. 

Hast,  But  how  can  you,  Charles^  go  about  to  rdb  a 
woman  of  her  honour  ? 

Mar.  Pshaw !  pshaw  !  We  all  know  the  honour  of 
the  barmaid  of  an  inn.  I  don't  intend  to  rob  her,,  take 
my  word  for  it ;  there's  nothing  in  this  bouse  I  shan't 
honestly  pay  for. 

Hast,  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 
Mar.  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  Uxt  man  in 
the  world  that  would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Hast.  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope,  of  the  casket  i 
sent  you  to  lock  up  ?    It's  in  safety  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  yes,  it's  safe  enough.  I  have  taken  care 
of  it.  But  how  could  you  thi^k  thie  seat  of  a  ptDst-coacti 
at  an  inn  door  a  place  of  safety  ?  Ah,  numbskull !  1 
have  taken  better  precautions  for  yHMi  than  yom  did  foi 
jrourself — ■• — I  have  m-j 
Hast.  What! 

Mar.  I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep  ibr  ym. 
Hast,  To  the  landlady  ! 
Mar,  The  landlady. 
Hast.  You  drd  ? 

Mar,  I  did.    She's  to  foe  acyswerable  for  Its  f^ 
coming,  you  know. 
Hast.  Yes,  she'll  biiwg  it  fotth,  with  a  witness. 
Mar,  Wasn't  t  rig^t  f    I  believe  you^H  allow  ^i 
acted  prudently  upon  this  Occasion  ? 

Hast,  [Aside.]  He  tiMisit  ntft  »ee  «i)r  Meaiun^s. 
Mar,  You  ^etii  a  4\\%\^  disc^o^iteid  lki<dugb,  mi 
eliinlai.     Sure  nolhVng  Viaa  \i^wp^^w^^\ 
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Hau.  No,  nothing.  Never  was  in  better  spirits  in 
all  my  life.  And  so  you  left  it  with  the  landlady,  who, 
no  doubt,  very  readily  undertook  the  charge  ? 

Mar,  Rather  too  readily*  For  she  not  only  kept  the 
casket,  but  through  her  great  precaution,  was  going  to 
keep  the  messenger  too.    Ha  1  ha !  ha! 

Hast.  Ha !  ha !  ha !    They're  safe,  however. 

Mar.  As  a  guinea  in  a  miser's  purse. 

Hast,  lAside,]  So  now  all  hopes  of  fortune  are  at  an 
end,  and  we  must  set  off  without  it. — [To  Marlow.] 
Well,  Charles,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations  on 
the  pretty  barmaid,  and.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  if  you  are  as 
successful  for  yourself  as  you  have  been  for  me 

Mar.  What  then? 

HoMi,  Why  then  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart. 

[Exit. 

MrUer  Hardcastle. 

HartL  I  no  h>nger  know  my  own  house«  It*s  turned 
all  topsy-tervy.  His  servants  have  got  drunk  already. 
I'll  ketLT  k  no  longer  ;*— and  yet»  from  my  respect  for 
Us  lather,  I1J  be  ca^m. — [To  Marlow.]  Mr.  Marlow, 
your  servant.    Tm  your  very  humble  servant. 

[Bowing  low. 

Mar.  Sir,  yo«r  iiurable  servant  [AmU.]  What's  to 
be  the  wonder  now  ? 

Hard.  1  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  sir,  that 
M  mlm  alive  -ought  to  be  more  welcome  than  your 
ffldber's  son,  sir ;  I  hope  you  think  se  ? 

Mar.  I  do  from  say  soul,  sk*.  I  don't  want  much 
itttl'eaty.  I  goneraUy  make  .niy  father's  son  welcome 
wkereter  be  goes. 

Hmr(L  1  believe  you  «do,  from  my  souJ,  sir«  But 
though  I  say  nothing  to  your  own  conduct,  that  of 
your  tdfvants  is  iosu^rabie.  Their  manner  of  drink- 
•ng  is  setting  a  veiy -bad  ej»mple  in  this  lionse,  1 4Msure 
you. 
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Mar,  I  protest,  my  very  good  sir,  that's  do  fault  of 
mine.  If  they  don't  drink  as  they  ought,  they  are  to 
blame.  I  ordered  them  not  to  spare  the  cellar.  I  did, 
I  assure  you. — [To  the  side  scene,"]  Here,  let  one  of  my 
servants  come  up. — [To  Hardcastle.]  My  positive  di- 
rections were,  that  as  I  did  not  drink  myself,  they  should 
make  up  for  my  deficiencies  below. 

Hard.  Then  they  had  your  orders  for  what  they  do! 
Pm  satisfied  ! 

Mar.  They  had,  I.  assure  you.  You  shall  hear  from 
one  of  themselves. 

Enter  Servant,  drunk. 

You,  Jeremy !  come  forward,  sirrah !  what  were  ray 
orders  ?  Were  you  not  told  to  drink  freely,  and  call  for 
what  you  thought  fit,  for  the  good  of  the  house  ? 

Hard.  [Aside.]  I  begin  to  lose  my  patience. 

Jer.  Please  your  honour.  Liberty  and  Fleet  Street 
for  ever !  Though  I'm  but  a  servant,  Pm  as  good  as 
another  man.    Pll  drink  for  no  man  before  supper,  ar, 

d me !     Good  liquor  will  sit  upon  a  good  supper, 

but  a  good  supper  will  not  sit  upon 'hiccup—— 

upon  my  conscience,  sir. 

Mar.  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is  as  drunk 
as  he  can  possibly  be ;  I  don't  know  what  you*d  have 
more,  unless  you'd  have  the  poor  devil  soused  in  a 
beer-barrel. 

Hard.  Zounds !  He'll  drive  me  distracted  if  I  con- 
tain myself  any  longer.  Mr.  Marlow,  sir,  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  your  insolence  for  more  than  four  hours, 
and  I  see  no  likelihood  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  Pm 
now  resolved  to  be  master  here,  sir,  and  I  desire  that 
you  and  your  drunken  pack  may  leave  my  house  di- 
rectly. 

Mar,  Leave  your  house  ! Sure  you  jest,  my  good 

friend  ?    What,  when  Pm  doing  what  I  can  to  pleaaa 
you! 
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Ra^d»  I  tell  you,  wu,  yoa  don't  please  me;  so  I 

deftre  yoa'H  leave  my  house. 
Mar,  Sare  yon  caDooC  be  serious;  at  this  time  of 

mgbt,  and  such  a  night.    Yoa  only  mean  to  banter  me  } 
Hard.  I  tell  you,  sir,  Vm  serious;  and  now  that  my 

passions  are  roused,  I  say  this  house  is  mine,  sir — this 

house  is  mine,  and  I  command  you  to  leave  it  directly. 
Mar.  I  sbaVt  stir  a  step,  I  assure  you.  [In  a  serioui 
torn."}  This  your  house,  fellow !  it's  my  house.  This 
is  my  house.  Mine  while  I  choose  to  stay.  What  right 
have  you  to  bid  me  leave  this  house,  sir  ?  I  never  met 
with  such  impudence,  curse  me,  never  in  my  whole 
Jife  before. 

Hard.  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did.  To  come 
to  my  house,  to  call  for  what  he  like8,  to  turn  me  out 
of  my  own  chair,  to  insult  the  family,  to  order  his 
serrants  to  get  drunk,  and  then  to  tell  me,  (his  house  is 
mine,  sir.  By  all  that's  impudent,  it  makes  me  laugh. 
Ha!  ba!  ha!  Pray,  sir,  [/yanrmn^.]  as  yon  take  the 
house,  what  think  you  of  taking  the  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture ?  There's  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  and  there 
are  a  set  of  prints  too.  What  think  you  of  The  Rake's 
Progress,  for  your  own  apartment  ? 

Mar.  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say ;  and  Til  leave  yoa 
and  your  infernal  house  directly. 

Ibrd.  Then  there's  a  mahogany  table,  that  you  may 
see  your  own  face  in. 

Mar,  My  bill,  I  say. 

Hard.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair,  for  your  own 
particular  slumbers,  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Mar.  2^nds!  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and  let^ 
bear  no  more  on't. 

Hard.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  father's 
letter  to  me,  I  was  taught  to  expect  a  well-bred  modest 
man,  as  a  visitor  here,  but  now  I  find  him  no  better  than 
A  coxcomb  and  a  bully ;  but  he  will  be  down  here  pre- 
sently, and  shall  hear  more  of  it.  [E»i^ 
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Mar.  How's  this!  Sore  I  have  not  mistaken  the 
house  !  Every  thing  looks  like  an  inn.  The  servanti 
cry>  coming.  The  attendance  is  awkward;  the  bar- 
maid too  to  attend  us.  But  she's  here,  and  will  further 
inform  me.  Whither  so  fast,  child?  A  word  with 
you. 

Enter  Misk  Hardcastle. 

Mi$$  Hard,  Let  it  be  short  then.     I'm  in  a  hurry. 
Mar,  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question.     What 
are  you,  and  what  may  your  business  in  this  house  be? 
Mi8$  Hard.  A  relation  of  the  fisimily,  sir. 
Mar,  What  ?  A  poor  relation  ? 
Miss  Hard,  Yes,  sir.     A  poor  relation  appointed  to 
keep  the  keys,  and  to  see  that  the  guests  want  nothing 
in  my  power  to  give  them. 

Mar.  That  is,  you  act  as  the  barmaid  of  this  inn? 

Miss  Hard,  Inn  !  O  law — What  brought  that  in  your 

head  ?.One  of  the  best  families  in  the  county  keep  an 

inn  !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  old  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house  an  inn! 

Mar,    Mr.   Hardcastle's  house!    Is  this  house  Mr. 

Hardcastle's  house,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard,  Ay,  sure.  Whose  else  should  it  be. 
Mar.  So  then  all's  out,  and  I  have  been  d — qably 
imposed  on.  O  confound  my  stupid  head  I  I  shall  be 
laugh'd  at  over  the  whole  town.  I  shall  be  stuck  up  in 
caricatura  in  ail  the  print  shops.  The  Dullissimo  Mac- 
caroni.  To  mistake  this  house  of  all  others  for  an  inn* 
and  my  father's  old  friend  for  an  inn-keeper.  What 
a  swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me  for!  What  a 
silly  puppy  do  1  find  myself!  There  again,  may  I  be 
hang'd,  my  dear,  but  I  mistook  you  for  the  barmaid. 

Miss  Hard.  Dear  me !  Dear  me !  I'm  sure  there's 
nothing  in  my  behaviour  to  put  me  upon  a  level  with 
one  of  that  stamp. 

Mar,  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing.  But  I  was  in  for 
a  list  of  blunders,  and  could  not  help  making  you  8 
subscriber.     My  stupidity  saw  every  thing  the  wrong 
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way.  I  mistook  yoxir  assiduity  for  assurance,  and  your 
simplicity  for  allurement.  But  it's  over — ^This  house  I 
no  more  show  my  face  in. 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  done  nothing  to  dis^ 
oblige  you.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  affront  any 
gentleman  who  has  been  so  polite,  and  said  so  many 
civil  things  to  me.  Pm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  [PrC' 
tending  to  cry,]  if  he  left  the  family  upon  my  account. 
Pm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  people  said  any  thing  amiss, 
since  I  have  no  fortune  but  my  character. 

Mar,  [Aside,]  By  heaven  she  weeps.  This  is  the 
first  mark  of  tenderness  1  ever  had  from  a  modest 
woman,  and  it  touches  me. 

Miss  Hard,  But  Tm  sure  my  family  is  as  good  as 
Miss  Hardcastle's,  and  though  I'm  poor,  that's  no 
great  misfortune  to  a  contented  mind,  and,  until  this 
moment,  I  never  thought  that  it  was  bad  to  want  for- 
tune. 

Mar.  And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity? 

Miss  Hard,  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance  from 
one,  that  if  I  had  a  thousand  pound  I  would  give  it 
all  to. 

Mar,  [Aside,]  This  simplicity  bewitches  me  so,  that 
if  I  stay  Pm  undone.  I  must  make  one  bold  efibrt, 
and  leave  her.  [To  her.]  Your  partiality  in  my  favour, 
my  dear,  touches  me  most  sensibly ;  and  were  I  to  live 
for  myself  alone,  I  could  easily  fix  my  choice.  But  to 
be  plain  with  you,  the  difference  of  our  birth,  fortune, 
and  education,  make  an  honourable  connection  impos- 
sible :  and  I  can  never  harbour  a  thought  of  seducing 
simplicity,  that  trusted  in  my  honour;  or  bringing 
ruin  upon  one,  whose  only  fault  was  being  too  lovely. 

[Exit. 

Miss  Hard,  Generous  man !  I  never  knew  half  his 
merit  till  now.  He  shall  not  go,  if  I  have  power  or 
art  to  detain  him.  I'll  still  preserve  the  character  in 
which  I  stoop'd  to  conquer,  but  will,  undeceive  my 
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pa|>a,  who,  perhaps,  may  laugh  him  ont  of  his  resola^ 
tioD.  [Exii. 

Enter  Tony  and  Miss  Neville. 

Tony,  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the  ne^ 
time:  I  have  done  my  duty.  She  has  got  the  jewels 
again,  that's  a  sure  thing ;  but  she  believes  it  was  all  a 
mistake  of  the  servants. 

3Iis8  Nev,  But,  my  deaf  cousin,  sure  you  iwon't  £m> 
sake  us  in  this  distress.  If  she  in  the  least  suspects 
that  I  am  going  off,  I  shall  certainly  be  locked  up,  or 
sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's,  which  is  ten  times  worse. 

Tony,  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  d-<— n'd  bad 
things.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  got  you  a  pair  of 
horses  that  will  £y  like  Whistlejacket,  and  Vm  sure 
you  can't  say  but  I  have  courted  you  cicely  before  her 
face.  Here  she  comes,  we  must  court  a  little  more,  4br 
fear  she  should  suspect  us. 

[  They  retire  and  9cem  to  fondle. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  I  was  greatly  fluttered,  to  be  sure. 
But  my  son  tetHs  me  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants. 
I  shan't  be  6asy,  however,  till  t^ey  are  fairly  married, 
and  then  let  her  keep  her  own  fortune.  But  what  do  I 
«ee !  Fondling  together, «s  I'm  alive.  I  never  aaw  Tony 
4M>  sprightly  before.  Ah!  have  I  caught  you,  my  pretty 
doves!  What,  billing,  exchanging  stolen  glances,  and 
broken  murmurs,  ah  ! 

Tony.  As  for  vnurmurs,  ^mother,  we  g^mmble  :a  little 
now  and  then,  to  :be  sure.  But  there's  no  love  lost 
between  wi. 

Mrs.  Hard.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon  the 
dlame,  only  to  make  it  barn  brighter. 

Ai98  "Nev.  Ciiusin  Tony  promises  (to  give  w  more  of 
iiis  'Company  at  home.  Indeed  he  shanH  leave  us  any 
4Bore.    It  won^t  leave  us»  couu^i'Yixi^  «'?»\ll.it'^ 
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Sfbf^.  O,  it's  a  pretty  creature.  No^  I'd  sooner  leave 
my  horse  ia  a  pound,  than  leaFe  you  when  you  smile 
ufon  one  so.    Your  laugh  makes  you  so  becoming. 

Miii  Net.  Agreeable  cousin !  who  can  help  admiring 
tiMt  natural  humour,  that  pleasant,  broad,  red,  thought- 
less— [rating  his  dk^,]  ah !  it's  a  bold  face. 

ilffv.  Hwd.  Pretty  innocence ! 

Toifjf,  I'm  sure  I  always  lov'd  cousin  Con^  luusel 
ey€ii»  and  her  pretty  long  fingers,  that  she  twists  this 
way  and  that,  over  the  haspicholls,  like  a  parcel  of 
bobbins. 

Mn,  Hard.  Ah,  he  would  charm  the  bird  from  the 
tree.  I  was  never  so  happy  before.  My  boy  takes 
ifter  his  father^  poor  Mr.  Lumpkin,  exactly.  The 
jewels,  my  dear  Con,  shall  be  yours  incontinently. 
Y-eu  shall  have  them,  isn't  he  a  sweet  boy,  my  dear  ? 
You  shall  be  married  to-morrow»  and  we'll  put  off  the 
rest  of  his  education,  like  Dn  Drowsey's  sermons,  to  a 
fitter  opportunity. 

Enter  Diggoay. 

JMgg*  Where's  the  'squire  ?  I  have  got  a  letter  for 
your  worship, 

2^.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.  She  needs  all  sny 
letters  first. 

Digg.  1  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  yoar  own 
hands. 

Ibn^,  Who  does  it  come  from? 

JHgg^  Yt>ur  worship  mun  ask  that  o'  tbe  letter  itsetf. 

Tony.  I  could  wish  to  know,  though. 

ITuming  the  letter,  'Ond  gazing  an  it. 

(Aftss  AisB.  ilAndc]  Undone,  undone !  A  letter  to 
him  from  Hastings.  I  know  the  band.  If  my  aunt 
sees  it,  iwte  are  T4iiiied  for  ever.  I'll  keep  faer  employ VI 
a  little  if  I.  'oan.  {To  Mas.  Hardcastle.]  Bat  1  baive 
aot  told  yoi^  omadam,  of  my  couam^s  smart  answer  just 

VOL.  iv^  o 
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now  to  Mr.  Marlow.     We  so  hragliM — ^Yon  mnst  know, 
madam — this  way  a  little^  for  he  mast  not  hear  as. 

[  Tfuy  confer. 
Tony.  [Still gazing. '\  A  d — nM  cramp  piece  of  pen« 
manship,  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  I  can  read  your 
print-hand  very  well.  But  here  there  are  such  handles, 
and  shanks,  and  dashes,  that  one  can  scarce  tell  the 
head  from  the  tail.  To  Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esq.  It's 
very  odd,  I  can  read  the  outside  of  my  letters,  where 
my  own  name  is,  well  enough.  But  when  I  come  to 
open  it,  it  is  all — buzz.  That's  hard^  very  hard :  for 
the  inside  of  the  letter  is  always  the  cream  of  the 
correspondence. 

3Irs,  Hard,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Very  well,  very  well.  And 
so  my  son  was  too  hard  for  the  philosopher  ? 

Miss  Nev,  Yes,  madam  ;  but  you  must  hear  the  rest, 
madam.  A  little  more  this  way,  or  he  may  hear  us. 
You'll  hear  how  he  puzzled  him  again. 

Mrs.  Hard.  He  seems  strangely  puzzled  now  himself, 
methinks. 

Tom/.  [Siill  gaidng.l  A  d — n'd  up  and  down  hand, 
as  if  it  was  disguished  in  liquor.  [Reading.']  Dear  sir. 
Ay,  that's  that.  Then  there's  an  M,  and  a  T,  and  an  S, 
but  whether  the  next  be  an  izzard  or  an  R,  confound 
me,  I  cannot  tell. 

Mrs.  Hard.  What's  that,  my  dear  ?  Can  I  give  yon 
any  assistance? 

Miss  Nev.  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobody  reads 
a  cramp  hand  better  than  I.  [Uniching  the  letter  from 
her.]  Do  you  know  who  it  is  from  ? 

Tom/.  Can't  tell,  except  from  Dick  Ginger  the  feeder. 
Miss  Nev.  Ay,  so  it  is,  [Pretending  to  redd.]  "  Dear 
^Squire,  Hoping  that  you're  in  health,  as  I  am  at  this 
present.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Shake-bag  club  has  cut 
the  gentlemen  of  the  goose-green  quite  out  of  leather. 
The  odds — am--odd    battle um — teng    fighting— 
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um.'^ — Here^  here,  it's  all  about  cocks,  and  fighting; 
it's  of  no  consequence, — here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

Thrusting  the  crumpled  letter  upon  him, 

Tony,  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  the  consequence 
in  the  world.  I  would  not  lose  the  rest  of  it  for  a 
guinea.  Here,  mother,  do  you  make  it  out.  Of  no 
consequence  ?  [Giving  Mrs.  Hardcaste  the  letter. 

Mrs,  Hard,  How's  this  !  [Reaas, 

Dear  'Squire,  1  am  now  waiting  for  Miss  Neville, 
with  a  post  chaise  and  pair,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  but 
I  find  rmf  horses  yet  unable  to  perform  their  journey,  I 
expect  you'll  assist  us  with  a  pair  cf  fresh  horses,  as  you 
promised.  Despatch  is  necessary,  as  the  hag  (ay  the  hag] 
your  mother,  will  otherwise  suspect  us,     Your's, 

HASTINGS. 

Grant  me  patience.     I  shall  run  distracted.     My  rage 
chokes  me. 

Miss  Nev,  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  suspend  your  re- 
sentment for  a  few  moments,  and  not  impute  to  me 
any  impertinence,  or  sinister  design,  that  belongs  to 
another. 

Mrs,  Hard,  [Courtseyit^  very  /ou;.]  Fine-spoken 
madam,  you  are  most  miraculously  polite  and  engaging, 
and  quite  the  very  pink  of  courtesy  and  circumspec- 
tion, madam. — [Charging  her  toncl  And  you,  you  great 
ill-fashioned  oaf,  with  scarce  sense  enough  to  keep  your 
mouth  shut — were  you  too  joined  against  me  ?  But  I'll 
defeat  all  your  plots  in  a  moment.  As  for  you,  madam, 
since  you  have  got  a  pair  of  fresh  horses  ready,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  disappoint  them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead 
of  running  away  with  your  spark,  prepare,  this  very 
moment,  to  run  off  with  me.  Your  old  aunt  Pedigree 
will  keep  you  secure,  I'll  warrant  me.  You  too,  sir, 
may  mount  your  horse,  and  guard  us  upon  the  way. 
Here,  Thomas,  Roger,  Diggory!  1*11  show  you,  that  I 
wish  you  better  than  you  do  yourse\\e8.  \E.x\t. 
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Miss  Nev,  So,  now  Pin  completely  rained. 

Tamf,  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miu  ^  ev.  What  better  could  be  expected  from  being 
connected  with  such  a  stupid  fool,  and  after  all  the  nodi 
and  signs  I  made  him ! 

Tony,  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own  cle?eme8f, 
and  not  my  stupidity,  that  did  your  business.  Yoa 
were  so  nice  and  so  busy  with  your  Shake-bagf,  and 
Goose-greens,  that  I  thought  you  could  never  be  making 
believe. 

Enter  Hastings. 

HasL  So,  sir,  I  find  by  my  servant,  that  you  hare 
shown  my  letter,  and  betray M  us.  Was  this  well  done, 
young  gentleman  ? 

Tonj^.  Here's  another.  Ask  miss  there  who  betray'd 
you.    £cod,  it  was  her  doing,  not  mine* 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar,  So,  I  have  been  finely  used  here  unong  yov. 
Rendered  contemptible,  driven  into  ill*manner8,  de» 
spised,  insulted,  laughM  at. 

Tony.  Here's  another.  We  shall  have  old  Bedlam 
broke  loose  presently. 

Miss  i^ev.  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman,  to  whom 
we  ail  owe  every  obligation. 

Mar,  What  can  I  say  (o  him,  a  mere  booby,  an  idiot, 
whose  ignorance  and  age  are  a  protection. 

Hast,  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would  but 
disgrace  correction. 

Miss  ^ev.  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice  enough  to 
make  himself  merry  with  ail  our  embarrassments. 

Hast,  An  insensible  cub. 

Mar.  Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief. 

ToTty.  Baw !  d — me,  but  I'll  fight  you  both  one  after 
the  other with  baskets. 

Mar,  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment.    But  yoof 
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bottom  of  the  gardeo;  and  if  yxMi  don't  find  Touj 
Lumpkin  a  more  good-natur'd  fellow  thaa  yoy  thovght 
for^  I'll  give  you  leave  to  take  my  best  honej  aid  Bet 
Bouncer  into  the  bargain.  lEmmt, 


ACT  V. 

Scene  L^^A  Rooni  in  Hardcastle's  House. 

ErUer  Sir  Charles  Marlow  and  Habdcastle. 

Hard.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  The  perem|Xtory  tone  in  whicb 
he  sent  forth  his  sublime  commands ! 

Sir  €.   And  the  reserve  with  which  I  suppose  he 
treated  all  your  advances ! 

Hard.  And  yet  he  might  have  ^en  siOMielhing  in  me 
above  a  common  inn-keeper^  too. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  Bick,  but  be  imistook  jou  ibr  an  jin- 
common  inn-keeper,  ha  1  h'a^  ha! 

Hard.  Well,  Vm  in  too  good  ^rits  to  think  of  aoy 
thing  but  joy.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  tbis  umian  «f 
our  families  will  make  our  {»enonal  friendships  Jbcre> 
ditory;  and  though  axy  daughter's  fortune  is  6at 
small 

Sir  C.  Why,  Dick,  will  you  Mk  of  iortune  to  4Bs} 
My  son  is  possessed  of  more  than  a  competence  akead^, 
and  can  want  nothii\g  but  a  good  ja»d  virtuous  ^tH  to 
share  his  happiness  and  increase  it.  If  they  like^eack 
other,  as  you  say  they  do— 

Hard.  If,  man  !  I  tell  you  they  <do  like  each  othet 
My  daughter  as  good  as  told  me  'SO. 

Sir  C.  But  gids  ace  a|]it  to  ifUitter  thexnaelves,  yw 
know. 

Hard.  I  saw  him  gvasp  tier  liand  in  ike  warvieflt 
manner  tnyaeM;  aod  bciie  ihe  ioomoi  to  p«t  foxx  oulM 
your  ifs,  I  wansMit  fhim. 
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Sir  C.  And  you  never  grasp'd  her  hand,  or  made  any 
protestations  ? 

Mar.  As  heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down  in 
obedience  to  your  commands.  I  saw  the  lady  witbotit 
emotion,  and  parted  without  reluctance.  I  hope  yoa'll 
exact  no  further  proofs  of  my  duty,  nor  preyent  me 
from  leaving  a  house  in  which  I  suffer  so  many  mortifi- 
cations, [Exit, 
Sir  C  Pm  astonishM  at  the  air  of  sincerity  with 
which  he  parted. 

Hard.  And  Pm  astonishM  at  the  deliberate  intrepidity 
of  his  assurance. 

Sir  C.  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour  upon  his 
truth. 

Hard,  Here  comes  my  daughter,  atid  I  would  stake 
my  happiuess  upon  her  veracity. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Hard,  Kate,  come  hither,  child.  Answer  us  sincerely, 
and  without  reserve ;  has  Mr.  Mario w  made  you  any 
professions  of  love  and  affection  ? 

Miss  Hard,  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  sir !  But 
since  you  require  unreserved  sincerity,  I  think  he  has. 

Hard.  [  To  Sir  Charles.]  You  see. 

Sir  C,  And  pray,  madam,  have  you  and  my  son  had 
more  than  one  interview  ? 

Miss  Hard,  Yes,  sir,  several. 

Hard,  [  To  Sir  Charles.]  You  see. 

Sir  C.  But  did  he  profess  any  attachment  ? 

Miss  Hard,  A  lasting  one. 

Sir  C,  Did  he  talk  of  love  ? 

Miss  Hard,  Much,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Amazing !  And  all  this  formally  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Formally; 

Hard,  Now,  my  friend,  l  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Sir  C  And  how  did  he  behave,  madam  ? 

Miss  Hard.  As  most  pro&ss'd  admirers  do.    Said 
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9)me  civil  things  of  my  face,  talked  much  of  his  want 
of  merit,  and  the  greatness  of  mine;  mentioned  his 
heart,  gave  a  short  tragedy  speech,  and  ended  with 
pretended  rapture. 

Sir  C,  Now  Vm  perfectly  convinced,  indeed.  I  know 
his  conversation  among  women  to  be  modest  and  sub- 
missive. This  forward,  canting,  raating  manner  by  no 
means  describes  him,  and  I'm  confident  he  never  sat  for 
the  picture. 

Misi  Hard,  Then  what,  sir,  if  I  should  convince  you 
to  your  face  of  my  sincerity  ?  If  you  and  my  papa,  in 
about  half  an  hour,  will  follow  my  directions,  you  sh^U 
hear  him  declare  his  passion  to  me  in  person. 

Sir  C.  Agreed.  And  if  I  find  him  what  you  describe, 
ill  my  h^ppioAss  in  him  must  have  an  end.  [Exit. 

Miss  Hard,  And  if  you  don't  find  him  what  I  de- 
scribo****!  fear  my  happiness  must  never  have  a  bi^gin- 
niog.  [Ex€um. 


Scene  H. — The  Back  of  the  Garden. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  What  an  idiot  am  I>  to  wait  here  for  a  fellow, 
who  probiibly  takes  a  delight  in  mortifying  me !  He 
sever  intended  to  be  punctual,  and  V\l  wait  no  longer. 
What  do  I  see?  It  is  hie,  and  perhaps  with  news  pf 
my  CoDstance ! 

ErUer  Tony,  boated  and  spattered. 

My  honest  'squire !  I  now  find  you  a  man  of  your  word. 
This  looks  like  friendship. 

Toi^.  Ay,  Fm  your  friend,  and  the  best  friend  you 
have  in  the  world,  if  you  knew  but  aiL  This  riding 
by  night,  by  the  by,  is  cursedly  tiresome.  It  has 
shook  me  worse  than  the  basket  of  a  stage-coach. 
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Ha9t,  Well,  but  where  have  you  left  the  ladies  ?  J 
die  with  impatience. 

Ton^,  Le!'t  them  ?  Why,  where  should  I  leave  them, 
but  where  I  found  them  ? 

Hast.  This  is  a  riddle. 

Tony.  Riddle  me  this  then.  What's  that  goes  round 
the  house,  and  round  the  house,  and  never  touches  the 
house  ? 

Hast.  Pm  still  astray. 

Tony,  Why,  that's  it,  mon.  I  have  led  them  astray. 
By  jingo,  there's  not  a  pond  or  slough  within  five  milei 
of  the  place  but  they  can  tell  the  taste  of. 

Hast,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  understand;  you  took  them  in 
a  round,  while  they  supposed  themselves  going  for- 
ward. And  so  you  have  at  last  brought  them  home 
again. 

Tony,  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  them  down  Fea- 
ther-bed Lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  I  then 
rattled  them  crack  over  the  stones  of  Up-and-down 
Hill — I  then  introduc'd  them  to  the  gibbet  on  Crack- 
skuU  Common,  and  from  that,  with  a  circumbendibus, 
I  fairly  lodged  them  in  the  horsepond  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden. 

Hast.  But  no  accident,  I  hope. 

Tony.  No,  no.  Only  mother  is  confoundedly  fright- 
ened. She  thinks  herself  forty  miles  off.  She's  sick 
of  the  journey,  and  the  cattle  can  scarce  crawl.  So 
if  your  own  horses  be  ready,  you  may  whip  off  with 
cousin,  and  I'll  be  bound  that  no  soul  here  can  budge 
a  foot  to  follow  you. 

Hast,  My  dear  friend,  how  can  I  be  grateful  ? 

Tony,  Ay,  now  its  dear  friend,  noble  'squire^  Just 
now,  it  was  all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me  through  the 
guts.  D — n  your  way  of  fighting,  I  say.  After  we 
take  a  knock  in  this  part  of  the  country^  we  kiss  apd 
be  friends.     But  if  you  had  run  me  through  %\ie  gut^ 
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d|en  I  should  be  dead,  and  you  might  go  kiss  the 
nangman. 

Hast.  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hasten  to 
relieve  Miss  Neville  ;  if  you  keep  the  old  lady  employ- 
ed, I  promise  to  take  care  of  the  young  one. 

[Exit  Hastings. 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes.  Vanish. 
She's  got  from  the  pond,  and  draggled  up  to  the  waist 
like  a  mermaid. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Oh,  Tony,  Pm  kill'd.  Shook,  battered 
to  death.  I  shall  never  survive  it.  That  last  jolt  has 
done  my  business. 

Tony.  Alack,  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own  fault. 
You  would  be  for  running  away  by  night,  without 
knowing  one  inch  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  Har'd.  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again.  I  never 
met  so  many  accidents  in  so  short  a  journey.  Drenoh'd 
in  the  mud,  overturned  in  a  ditch,  stuck  fast  in  a  slough, 
jolted  to  a  jelly,  and  at  last  to  lose  our  way  !  Where- 
abouts do  you  think  we  are,  Tony  ? 

7bf^.  By  my  guess  we  should  be  upon  Ileavytree 
Heath,  about  forty  miles  from  home. 

Mrs.  Hard.  O  lud  !  O  lud !  the  most  notorious  spot 
in  all  the  country.  We  only  want  a  robbery  to  make 
a  complete  night  on't. 

Tony.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,  don't  be  afraid.  Two 
of  the  five  that  kept  here  are  hanged,  and  the  other 
three  may  not  find  us.  Don't  be  afraid.  Is  that  a  man 
thafs  galloping  behind  us?  No;  it's  only  a  tree.  Don't 
be  afraid. 

Mrs.  Hard.  The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me. 

Tony.  Do  you  see  any  thing  like  a  black  hat  moving 
behind  the  thicket  ? 

Mrs,  Hard.  O,  death ! 
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To9^,  No,  it's  only  a  cow.  Don't  be  afraid,  mother ; 
don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  Hard.  As  I*ni  aliv«,  Tony,  I  see  a  man  coming 
towards  us.  Ah!  I'm  sure  on't.  If  he  perceives  us, 
we  are  undone. 

Tot^.  [Aside.']  Father-in-law,  by  all  that's  unlucky, 
come  to  take  owe  of  his  night  walks.— [  2b  her.]  Ah,  it's 
ft  highwayman,  with  pistols  as  long  as  tny  arm.  A 
d — n'd  ill- looking  fellow. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Good  heaven  defend  us!  He  approaches. 

Toiv/.  Do  you  hide  yourself  ia  that  thicket,  and 
leave  me  to  manage  him.  If  there  be  any  danger,  I'll 
cough  and  cry  hem.  When  I  cough  be  wire  to  keep 
close. 

[Mrs.  Hardcastle  hides  behind  a  iroe^  in  the  hack 

scene. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  I'm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of  people  is 
want  ^  help.  Oh,  Tony,  is  that  j-ou  ?  i  did  not  eicpect 
you  so  soon  back.  Are  your  mother  atad  her  charge  iii 
•afety } 

Tony.  Very  safe,  sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedigree*'s.     Hem. 

Mrs.  Hard.  [From  behind.]  Ah,  death  !  I  find  there^ 
danger. 

Hard.  Forty  miles  irf  thtee  hours !  m¥t  libaC  too'^ 
much,  my  youngster. 

ToTty.  Stout  hotses  and  willing  minds  make  short 
journeys,  as  they  say.     Hem. 

Mrs.  Hard.  [From  behind.]  Sure  he'H  do  the  dear 
boy  no  harm ! 

Hard.  But  I  heard  a  v<»ice  here ;  2  ali0old  be  glad 
4o  know  from  whence  it  came  ? 

Tomf.  It  was  I,  sir,  talking  to  myself,  siF%  I  was 
saying  that  forty  miles  in  three  hours  ^MA  ^ly  good 
going.  Hem.  As  to  be  s«l*e  k  was.  Hem.  I  have 
got  a  sort  of  cold  by  being  out  in  the  aih  We^ll  go 
ia,  if  you  please.    Hem. 
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Hard,  But  if  you  talkM  to  yourself,  you  dtd  not 
answer  yourielf.  1  am  certain  I  heard  two  voices,  and 
am  retolTed — [Rainng  his  voice.'] — to  find  the  other 
ofcit* 

Mt$.  Hard.  [Rumiing  forward  from  behind.]  O  lud, 
he^l  murder  my  poor  boy,  my  darling.  Here,  good 
genliemao,  whet  your  rage  upon  me.  Take  my  money^ 
my  )ife»  but  spare  that  young  gentleman,  spare  my 
child»  if  you  have  any  mercy. 

Hard.  My  wife,  as  I  am  a  christian  !  From  whence 
can  she  come,  or  what  does  she  mean  ! 

Mr9*  Hard.  [Kneeling,']  Take  compassion  on  us,  good 
Mr.  Highwayman.  Takes  our  money,  our  watches, 
all  we  have,  but  spare  our  lives.  We  will  never  bring 
you  to  justice,  indeed  we  won't,  good  Mr.  Highway- 
man. 

Hard.  I  belidve  the  woman's  out  of  her  senses.  What^ 
dorothy,  dcm't  you  know  me  ? 

Mrs,  Hard.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  I'm  alive!  My  fears 
bUnded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  could  have  expected 
to  meet  you  here,  in  this  frightful  place,  so  far  from 
home  ?  What  has  brought  you  to  follow  us  ? 

Hard.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost  your  wits  f 
So  far  from  home,  when  you  are  within  forty  yards  of 
your  own  door! — [To  Tony.]  This  is  one  of  your  old 
Iricks,  you  graceless  rogue  you. — [To  Mrs.  Haro- 
GASTiiB.]  Don't  you  know  the  gate,  and  the  mulberry- 
tree;  and  don't  you  remember  the  horsepond,  my 
dear  ? 

Mr$.  Hard.  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horsepond 
as  long  as  I  live;  I  have  caught  my  death  in  it. — [To 
ToNT.]  And  is  it  to  you,  you  graceless  varlet,  I  owe  all 
this  ?  I'll  teach  you  to  abuse  your  mother,  I  will. 

To9ijf.  Ecikl,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you  have 
ipoiled  me,  and  so  you  may  take  the  fruits  on't. 
Mih.  Hand.  I'U  spoil  you,  I  will. 

[Follows  him  of  dm^ftagei^^Emm^ 

VOL.  IT»  P 
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Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Hast,  My  dear  Constance,  why  will  you  deliberate 
thus  ?  If  we  delay  a  moment,  all  is  lost  for  ever.  Pluck 
up  a  little  resolution,  and  we  shall  soon  be  oat  of  the 
reach  of  her  malignity. 

Miss  Nev.  I  6nd  it  impossible.  My  spirits  are  so 
sunk  with  the  agitations  I  have  su^ered,  tb^t  I  am 
unable  to  face  any  new  danger.  Two  or  three  years 
patience  will  at  last  crown  us  with  happiness. 

Hast,  Such  a  tedious  delay  is  worse  than  inconstancy. 
Let  us  fly,  my  charmer.  Let  us  date  our  happiness 
from  this  very  moment.  Perish  fortune.  Love  and 
content  will  increase  what,  we  possess  beyond  a  mo- 
narch's revenue.     Let  me  prevail. 

Miss  reo.  No,  Mr.  Hastings;  no.  Prudeuce  once 
more  comes  to  my  relief,  and  I  will  obey  its  dictates. 
In  the  moment  of  passion,  fortune  may  be  despised,  but 
it  ever  produces  a  lasting  repentance.  Pm  resolved  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Hardcastle's  compassion  and  justice  ibr 
redress. 

Hast,  But  though  he  had  the  will,  he  has  not  the 
power  to  relieve  you. 

Miss  Nev,  But  he,  has  influence,  and  upon  that  I  am 
resolved  to  rely. 

Hast.  I  have  no  hopes.  But  since  you  persist,  I  must 
reluctantly  obey  you.  [ExeiaU* 


Scene  HI. — A  Room  in  Hardcastl^s  House. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  and  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Sir  C  What  a  situation  am  I  in !  If  what  you  say 
appears^  I  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son.  If  what  he  says 
be  true,  I  shall  then  lose  one  that,  of  all  others,  I  most 
wished  for  a  daughter. 
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Miss  Hard,  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation,  and  to 
^ow  I  merit  it,  if  you  will  conceal  yourselves  behind 
that  screen,  you  shall  hear  his  explicit  declaration.  But 
be  comes^ 

Sir  C  1*11  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to  the  ap- 
pointment. [Exit  Sir  Charles. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar,  Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I  come  once 
more  to  take  leave ;  nor  did  I,  till  this  moment,  know 
the  pain  I  feel  in  the  separation. 

MiM  Hard.  [In  her  own  natural  manner, "]  I  believe 
these  sufierings  cannot  be  very  great,  sir,  which  you 
can  so  easily  remove.  A  day  or  two  longer,  perhaps, 
might  lessen  your  uneasiness,  by  showing  the  little 
value  of  what  you  now  think  proper  to  regret. 

Mar,  [Aside-I  This  girl  every  moment  improves  upon 
me.  It  must  not  be,  madam.  I  have  already  trifled 
too  long  with  my  heart.  My  very  pride  begins  to 
submit  to  my  passion  ;  and  nothing  can  restore  me  to 
myself,  but  this  painful  effort  of  resolution. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  go,  sir.  Pll  urge  nothing  more  to 
detain  you.  Though  my  family  be  as  good  as  hers  you 
came  down  to  visit,  and  my  education,  I  hope,  not 
inferior,  what  are  these  advantages  without  equal  af- 
fluence ?  I  must  remain  contented  witk  the  slight  ap- 
probation of  imputed  merit;  I  must  have  only  the 
mockery  of  your  addresses,  while  all  your  serious  aims 
are  fixM  on  fortune. 

Enter  Hardcastle  and  Sir  Charles  Marlow,  behind. 

Mar,  By  heavens,  madam,  fortune  was  ever  my 
smallest  consideration.  Your  beauty  at  first  caught  my 
eye ;  for  who  could  see  that  without  emotion  ?  But  every 
moment  that  I  converse  with  you,  steals  in  some  new 
grace,  heightens  the  picture,  and  gives  it  stronger  ex- 
pression.    What  at  first  seem'd  rustic  plainness,  now 
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f^ppears  refia'd  siHipUciiy.  Wt^it  fieein'4'&rwardas- 
fqr^ace,  dow  strikes  me  i|«  the  Jfe^h  of  coi^r^gepp 
IPQoceiicc  aQ4  conscieMs  virtoe.^Trl  ^ff^  bow  4^|tein^u^ 
to  stay,  madam,  and  I  have  too  good  an  opinjiMi  of  n^y 
father'fi  discerameat,  w|iea  |ie  pee^  yofi^  fo  do^bt  hii 
approbatioo. 

Miss  Hard,  No,    Mr.  Mario w;   I  will  not,  cannot 
detain  you.     Do  you  think  I  could  suffer  a  connection, 
in  which  there  is  the  sfnallest  rff^m  ^r  riBpei^Qce? 
Po  you  think  I  would  |;^e  |he  mean  sivdv^Alfeige  •f  ^ 
transient  passion,  to  Ipad  yiQU  with  coBfwQn  ?  ]>o  y^ 
think  I  could  ever  relish  thai  hi9ippii|c^  l^iv^il^b  V^l 
acquired  by  lessening  yours?  J)q  y^u  ihiiik  I  cfinM 
ever  catch  at  the  confident  addrpsse^  of  ^  se^nff  ^ 
purer  ? 

Mar.  [KnecHwg,]  Does  this  look  likfi  ^eeamy  ?  I>Sj8i 
this  look  like  confidence  ?  No,  madam,  every  mpment 
that  shows  me  your  merit,  only  serves  to  iocr^Eise  my 
diffidence  and  confusioii.     Here  let  me  continue— r-r* 

Sir  C.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  Charles,  Charley, 
Jiow  hast  thou  deceived  OKs !  Is  this  your  indiffi^rence, 
your  uninteresting  conversation  ? 

flwd-  Your  cold  cooiempt;  yoiir  imnal  intj^rvipw^ 
What  have  you  to  say  now  ? 

Mar.  That  Vm  all  amazement  ?  What  cm  it  mean  ^ 

Hard*  It  means  that  you  cam  say  and  unsay  thiogpt 
at  pleasure.  That  you  can  address  a  lady  in  private^ 
and  deny  it  in  public  c  that  you  have  one  story  iot  m, 
and  another  for  my  daughter. 

Mar.  Daughter  ! — this  lady  your  daughter ! 

Hard.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  daughter.  My  Kate,  whose 
else  should  she  be  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  Hie  devil  i 

Miss  Hard.  Yes,  sir,  that  very  identical  lUll  s%uipting 
lady  you  were  pleased  to  take  me  fer.  [Cbiaits^m^,] 
She  that  you  addressed  as  ^c  mild^  modest,  fmntii^ental 
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man  of  grayity>  and  the  bold,  forward,  agreeable  Rattle 
of  the  ladies'  club ;  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Mar.  Zounds !  there's  no  bearing  this ;  it's-  worse 
than  death. 

Miss  Hard,  In  which  of  your  characters,  sir,  will 
you  give  us  leave  to  address  you?  As  the  faltering 
gentleman,  with  looks  on  the  ground,  that  speaks  just 
to  be  heard,  and  hates  hypocrisy;  or  the  loud  confident 
creature,  that  keeps  it  up  with  Mrs.  Mantrap,  and  old 
Mrs.  Biddy  Buckskin,  till  three  in  the  morning;  ha! 
ha!  ha! 

Mar.  O,  curse  on  my  noisy  head  !  I  never  attempted 
to  be  impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not  taken  down.  I  must 
be  gone. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  but  you  shall  not. 
I  see  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find 
it.  You  shall  not,  sir,  1  tell  you.  I  know  she'll  for- 
give you.  Won't  you  forgive  him,  Kate  ?  We'll  all 
forgive  you.     Take  courage,  man. 

[  They  retire,  she  tormeruing  him  to  the  back  scene. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Tony. 

Mrs.  Hard.  So,  so,  they're  gone  off.  Let  them  go, 
I  care  not. 

Hard.  Who  gone  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  dutiful  niece  and  her  gentleman, 
Mr.  Hastings,  from  town.  He  who  came  down  with 
our  modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  C.  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings?  As  worthy 
a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could  not  have  made  a 
more  prudent  choice. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  Hard.  [Aside."]  What,  returned  so  soon  ?  I  be- 
gin not  to  like  it. 

Hast.  [To  Hardcastle.]  For  my  late  attempt  to  fly 
off  with  your  niece,  let  my  present  confiiaion  be  my 

p  2 
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puDisbmeiit.  We  are  now  come  h%ck,  jto  i^i^eil  bm 
your  justice  to  your  hMmwiity*  9y  ber  fathtr^f  cq9- 
fe»t,  I  first  paid  her  my  ftddre«es,  and  ow  jMiiioDi 
were  first  founded  in  duty. 

Hard.  I'm  glad  they  are  come  hack  tq  ««elaim  Aeir 
<dae.  Come  hither,  Tony  boy.  I>o  you  refiise  this 
lady's  hand  whom  I  now  ofietr  yon  ? 

ToJfff'  What  signifies  my  jrefinsing  ?  Yoja  )cnow  I  oao^ 
rcfase  her  ttU  I'm  Af  lage,  faljber, 

if«ni»  While  I  thought  conpealiag  jovur  .9^,  h^, 
was  likely  to  conduce  to  your  improvement,  I  cod- 
.GiiFRed  with  yK>vr  mother's  .desire  lo  keep  it  secret. 
But  since  I  find  -she  twras  it  to  a  wrong  ^is^  I  lauit 
now  declare,  you  have  been  of  age  those  thcee 
months. 

Tot^.  Of  age !  .Am  I  of  age,  jfatfier  ? 

Hard.  Aboire  three  months. 

Ton^A  Tbett  frou'll  see  the  ficst  u^  I*H  make  of  iny 
liberty.  [Takir^  Miss  iNsyiUiE's  hmd.]  Witness  all 
men  |>y  ttese  f^nesfvats,  ibat  I,  AMhony  Lumpkin, 
Esquire,  of  blank  place,  refuse  you,  Constantia  Ne- 
ville, spinster,  of  no  place  at  all,  for  my  true  and 
k^tfid  <wife^  So  Cottstaottia  NeriUe  jmy  fWfixy  wjbom 
she  pleases,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  his  ^^w^  ff^^ 
again. 

Sir€.  O  bwive  'sqwe ! 

HqH.  My  worthy  fricmd ! 

Mrs,  Hard.  My  undutiful  o6iiprAng«! 

Mar.  Joy,  my  dfarQeoege,  I.give  yo«  joy  sinocgpely. 
And  oonld  i  ipive?aiil  upon  my  liUle  ty»fant:heiie:tobe 
less  arbitrary,  I  should  be  the  happiest  Aian  fdive,  if 
you  would  return  me  the  fiivour. 

Hast,  [To  Miss  Hardcastle.]  -Come,  madam,  yoa 
.are  now  driven  jlio  the  very  lastsoenefof  all  your  con- 
trivances. I  know  you  like  him,  I'm  snrejhe  JoVet  y<H)> 
jand  yoM  jnust  and  shall  bave  bim. 

Hturd.  idummg  Mir  ibfHb .]  Aa^  I  a^  ao  <tpQ.    And, 
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r.  Marlow^  if  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as  she  has  a 
ughter,  I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  repent  your  bar- 
in.  So,  boy,  take  her ;  and  as  you  have  been  mistaken 
the  mistress,  my  vvrish'  is,  that  you  may  never  be 
staken  in  the  wife.  [Exeunt. 
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one  besides  Sir  Anthony  Branville,  who  will  take  your 
daughter  without  a  fortune  ?  For  I  neither  am^  nor  pro- 
bably ever  shall  be,  able  to  give  her  one. 

Lady  M.  But  Louisa  is  very  young,  my  lord;  why 
need  we  be  so  precipitate  ?  Besides,  if  this  match  be- 
tween Mrs.  Knightly  and  yoiXT  sott  should  take  place, 
it  will  then  be  in  your  power  to  provide  for  your 
daughter. 

Lord  M,  Right  woman  !-^ft  bint  is  but  just  started, 
and  you  pursue,  run  it  down,  and  seize  it  at  once.  I 
have  not  yet  proposed  the  thing  to  my  son.  Perhaps 
he  may  not  like  the  lady  when  I  do;  and  I  presume 
you  will  think  his  inclinaticms  Sts  proper  to  be  consulted 
as  those  of  the  young  Iddy  hi»  sister. 

Lady  M,  Certainly,  my  lord. 

L(yrd  M.  Oh,  no  doiibt  on't ;  love-maCches  against 
the  world  !  And  so  I  suppbse^*  you,  out  of  your  ma- 
ternal fondness,  would  recommend  it  to  me  to  let  xom 
please  herself  ii&  the  choice  6f  a  husbahd,  a^  hfer  manma 
did  before  her. 

Lttify  M,  That  reproach  from  you,  nfy  lord,  is  not 
kihd^-but  I  do  not  desire  you  io  let  her  pleads  herself 
hi  choodring  one  she  Hkes^  only  do  not  fbi'ce  her  to  take 
one  she  hates. 

Lord  M.  Has  she  toM  yon  that  she  hates  Sir  An- 
thony ? 

Lady  Mi  N6t  in  express  words ;  but  the  re(higDan<H^ 
she  shows' 

Lord  M,  Perhaps  she  lov^  sonie  one  elte  ? 

Lady  iff.  To  tell  you  thfc  truth,  ray  lord,  I  believe 
she  does. 

Lord  M.  And  prajr;  vf ho  may  be  the  happy  than  ? 

Lady  M,  Young  Brahville,  Sir  Ahthony^s  nephe^i 
4rho  is  now  on  his  travels,  and  h  eacpeet^d  "eveiy  day 
hbnie. 

Lord  M.  A  forward  Httle  gipsy. '^-^^^-^Ixklkye,  tna^ 
datu,  I  cannot  give  her  a  AiUmg;  Sir  Ahthbhj  is  MAf 
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take  her  as  she  is;  and  if  they  should  have  a  family, 
ible  to  provide  liberally  for  them  all.  On  the  con- 
Ty,  if  she  follows  her  own  soft  inclinations,  in  marry- 

I  Mr.  Branville,  I  suppose,  in  three  or  four  years,  I 
>ald  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  myself  a  grand  papa 

two  or  three  pretty  little  beggars,  who,  between 
sir  jnother's  vanity,  and  their  father's  poverty,  may 
ppen  to  continue  so  all  their  lives. 
IJcufy  M.  But,  my  lord,  as  Sir  Anthony  has  sent  his 
phew  abroad  at  his  own  expense,  it  looks  as  if  he 
.*ant  to  do  something  handsome  for  him ;  besides,  he 
his  uncle's  heir,  in  case  he  should  die  without  chil- 
en  by  marriage. 

Lord  M»  And  so  you  think  you  can  keep  him  in  a 
ite  of  celibacy^  by  refusing  him  your  daughter— 
[i  fie.  Lady  Medway,  I  never  heard  you  argue  so 
eakly.  Sir  Anthony  is  not  yet  past  the  prime  of  life; 
isides,  he  has  owned  to  me  that  it  was  his  being  dis- 
rded  by  Mrs.  Knightly,  which  made  him  resolve  at 
ice,  in  a  sort  of  pique,  to  marry  the  first  girl  that 

II  in  his  way;  birth  and  reputation  being  all  the  for- 
ne  he  desired  with  her.    A  man  thus  circumstanced 

very   little   likely  to  continue  a  bachelor No, 

i;  ril  take  him  in  the  humour,  and  secure  him  while 
may. 

L€ufy  M.  Before  it  be  too  late,  my  lord,  let  me  once 
ore  beseech  yon  to  reflect  on  the  misery  of  a  married 
e,  where  on  either  side  love  or  esteem  is  wanting, 
ave  we  not  a  glaring  instance  of  this  in  the  house 
ith  us,  in  Sir  Harry  Flutter  and  his  wife  ?  Are  they 
it  as  wretched  a  pair  as  ever  met  in  wedlock,  perpe- 
ally  quarrelling!  I  own,  I  almost  repent  my  invita- 
in  to  them,  and  wish  them  fairly  back  again  in  the 
►antry. 

Lord  M.  That  must  not  be.  \^Ande,'\ .You  have 

ade  a  very  unlucky  choice  in  your  example,  ma'am  ; 
foolish  boy  and  a  giddy  girl,  that -know  not  either 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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of  them  what  they  would  be  at  He  married  the 
his  mother  choae  for  him*  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor ;  an4  , 
she  took  the  husband  her  wiae  father  provided  for  her, 
to  escape  from  a  boarding-school.  What  can  be  ex- 
pected from  two  such  simpletons  ?  He,  proud  of  the 
authority  of  a  husband,  exercises  it  from  the  same  priih 
ciple,  and  with  pretty  much  the  same  capacity,  tbtt 
children  show  with  regard  to  poor  little  animals  thit 
aie  in  their  power,  in  teasing  and  controlling  them;  ' 
and  this  he  thinks  makes  him  look  manly. 

Ijody  M.  So  I  imagine,  for  I  have  heard  him  say,  hi 
does  no  more  than  other  husbands. 

Lord  JA  She,  on  the  other  hand,  fancies  the  prero* 
gatives  of  a  wife  consist  in  contradicting  and  opfHtting 
him ;  and  this,  I  presume,  she  thinks  is  doing  like  other 
wives;  but,  my  life  for  it,  when  they  know  a  little 
more  of  the  world,  they  will  be  very  happy. 

Lady  M.  Never  in  each  other,  I  am  afraid,  my  lord. 
Lord  M.  But,  pr'ythee,  let  us  have  done  vrith  the 
subject  ai  once.  One  circumstance  more,  however,  I 
shall  acquaint  you  with : — If  the  marriage  between 
Medway  and  this  lady  should  be  accomplished,  I  have 
other  purposes  to  appropriate  her  fortune  to,  than  buy- 
ing a  hustMind  for  your  daughter        But  this  is  only 

in  speculation — the  thing  may  never  happen for 

nothing  but  the  last  extremity  shoukl  compel  me  ta 
urge  my  son*  against  his  inclination.  In  regard  te 
Louisa,  in  two  words,  I  vrill  be  obeyed  :  do  me  the 
favour  to  tell  her  as  much.  I  shall  see  her  presently, 
and  expect  such  an  answer  from  her,  as  her  duty  tfaift 
dictate. 

Liufy  M.  My  lord,  it  is  an  unpleasing  task  you  hive 
assigned  me,  but  I  will  obey  you.  [Biit* 

lard  Af.  [Lookiifg  qfter  ker.]  That  you  have  ahv^ 
done,  so  much  praise  I  will  allow  you— —but  I  am  oQt 
of  humour  with  every  thing.  If  this  boy  should  di^ 
like  the  match^  I  am  undone  at  once ;  aftd  I  fear,  frott 
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liilits  I  have  lately  received,  I  shall  find  an  ob« 
in  the  way  which  will  not  easily  be  removed. 
L  thousand  vexations  crowd  upon  roe  together. — 
pretty  time  for  a  man  to  think  ot'  intriguing !  and 
e  blooming  beauty  of  that  little  madcap,  with  all 
hildishness  about  her,  has  caught  such  hold  on 
hat  I  must  have  her— Oh,  with  what  alacrity  now 
I  pursue  the  chase,  if  my  thoughts  were  a  little 
disengaged !  ■  -She  has  been  complaining  to  my 
>f  her  husband's  ill  usage  of  her ;  and  he,  I  sup- 
will  come  to  me  presently,  to  take  a  lesson,  as  he 
t,  to  enable  him  to  use  her  worse— —he  sha'n'l 
my  assistance — and  here  he  comes  to  receive  it. 


Scene  IT, 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Flutter. 

H.  Flut,  Oh,  my  dear  lord ! 

'd  M,  Why  you  seem  out  of  breath.  Sir  Harry ; 

is  the  matter  ? 

H,  Plui,  Upon  my  soul,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so 

d  this  morning  with  the  din  of  conjugal  interro- 

es,  that  I  am  quite  bated        -do  let  me  lounge  a 

)n  this  couch  of  yours. 

d  M,    What,   I  suppose  you  were  playing  the 

last  night. 

H,  Flia.  No,  faith,  only  at  ihe  tavern.    I  was  at 

before  three  o'clock,  and  yet  ray  wife  was  sucb 

reasonable  little  devil,  as  to  ask  me  forty  questions 

my  staying  out  so  late. 

d  M.  It's  the  way  of  them  all    '    'Bat  I  hope  you 

0  well  acquainted  with  your  own  prerogative,  to 

ler  any  satisfaction  on  those  accounts. 

H,  Flut.  Satisfaction  I  oh,  catch  me  at  that,  and 

ce  me— »no,  no    ■    But  pray  now,  my  lord,  how 


ircMtd  yoa  behave 

be  ferr  sUi  to  Sod  tkat  bv^ 

Lot^iM.  Why— wc  nm^ir— 5«a  kw  tb«r  k  Mk  Ir 
kT  WAV — it  »  GOK  baqIt;  hi  iiiKi»  k  ^— M  it  Moe  |i 
prcTcke,  aad  jsoitT  your  wille  m  Imt  icaeaBBcat— — 
Bat  :!i«n»  is  a  sort  of  siKCffug,  iraaicai  imilMilj  tkn 
I  n-c'^er  knew  uil  of  bcssI'K^  &  ^i—ib  to  tbe  qokk; 
and  the  best  of  I:  Uy  tbe  t&ia^  «««\  beor  repctrtkA; 
iot  \ti  \2Li7SL  deliver  yoor  renr  wocxft^  vicbaal  the  taut 
am!  4  r  .k^ciixxipAnyiiif  theB,  awi  there  ihriU  mdL  appev 
the  i>a:it  c^nn  in  them. 

&r  i£.  F^  Av,  tint — ehar'5  the^  oecret  I  vast  t» 
ccce  ^ ;  ti^At's  the  trae  art  of  tcr^^mdatg,  aad  what, 
of  ail  the  r&ieaa  vxxir  lord:ih-j»  prwrww^  I  cbtt  vm 

f  r  the  SKHC iieaTeBS»  how  I  ha:v«  seca  anr  b4y 

swe!:.  2=«i  :^an  stait  iato  her  cyes^  vhea,  deTil  tab 
ce.  it  I  :h^~.izh:  yva  wetv  WK  ia  petfet.!  good 
a^L  the  whiie  I — Now  I  aai  niher  petalaal — %m 
&2:sh.  s  <|tiick  as  It^taiagy  fk\k  1  pot  ayaetf  iaio  i 
coQtocaded  pasROo,  whc&  I  oahr  neaat  to  tcz  her. 
^Tboash  I  thiak  I  was  laiher  tauMiaie  tao» 


jLont  f.  Howw»it:  lcr*sh«arr 
5.r  H  Fht.  Whv,  I  caaM  hoaae  tf  three  oV 
I  tt4i  you,  a  Hitle  tipsy  toa^  hy  the  by  ;  h«t  what 
tha:  :^  h<r,  yoa  baow r  M- 1  aoa  ahrays  good-haaaoarai 
in  sy  cups^  To  bed  1  crept,  as  x4siy  as  a  aaoaae,  lor 
I  b»i  c;>  :=ore  thoazh^  of  qcarr^ti&taat  with  har  thca, 
than  I  naTe  now  with  3rtHn-  hwrtihip  La»  wrs  <hc, 
w'.:b  a  gn!at  :iearr  fz^.  it  b  a  sfti 
be  d:4tT:rbisd  in  this  oaaaer;  aod  a 
EKi::ier.  moner,  tor  a  <|na7tcr  of  aa  how:  I  all  the 
wh:Ie  iyi=^  as  qaiet  at  a  haab.  witho«t  ■njiag  heri 
word  c/ an  aaswer :  at  faot.  qMe  tired  <o^  her  pnpetail 
bojzing  SB  my  ear,  PrVthee  be  qaie^  Xn.  ¥i^ap^  mp 
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nd  let  me  sleep  (I  was  not  thoroughly  awake^when 
oke).  Do  so,  Mr.  Drone,  grambled  she,  and  gave  a 
It  flounce.  I  said  no  more,  for  in  two  minutes  I  was 
ist  as  a  top.  Just  now,  when  I  came  down  to  break- 
,  she  was  seated  at  the  tea-table  all  alone,  and  looked 
leat,  and  so  cool,  and  so  pretty,  that  'egad,  not 
king  of  what  had  passed,  I  was  going  to  give  her  a 
;  when  up  she  tossM  her  demure  little  face.  You 
e  a  pretty  fellow  last  night.  Sir  Harry,  says  she. 
I  am  every  night,  }  hope,  ma'^am,  says  I;  making 
a  very  low  bow.  Was  not  that  something  in  your 
iner,  my  lord  ? 

iord  M.  Oh,  very  well,  very  well 

ir  H.  Fliit,  Pray  where  wertf  you  till  that  uncon- 
nable  hour?  says  she.  At  the  tavern,  drinking, 
i  I,  very  civilly.  And  who  was  with  you,  sir  ?  Oh, 
ight  I,  ril  match  you  for  your  inquiries :  I  named 
r  lordship,  and  half  a  dozen  more  wild  fellows 
om,  by  the  way,  I  had  not  so  much  as  seen),  and 
or  three  girls  of  the  town,  added  I,  whistling,  and 
:ing  another  way 

lOrd  M,  That  was  rather  a  little,  though  but  a  little, 
much. 

ir  H,  Flut.  Down  she  slapp'd  her  cup  and  saucer; 
his  be  the  case.  Sir  Harry  (half  sobbing),  I  shall 
re  a  separate  bed.  That's  as  I  please,  madam,  stick- 
my  hand  in  my  side,  and  looking  her  full  in  the 
I.  No,  it  shall  be  as  I  please,  sir  it  sha'nt, 
lam ;  it  shall,  sir ;  and  it  sha'n't  and  it  shall,  and 
laiil  and  it  sha'n't,  was  bandied  backwards  and  for*- 
ds  till  we  were  both  o\it  of  breath  with  passion, 
last  she  said  something  to  provoke  me ;  I  don't 
w  what  it  was,  but  I  answer'd  her  a  little  tartly. 
I  would  not  have  said  it,  I  believe— «Pd  give  the 
Id  for  your  command  of  temper — but  it  slipp'd  out^ 

fOrdM.   What  was  it? 

ft2 
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Sir  H.  Flutl  Why,  I  said  (for  she  vexed  me  cursedly], 
1  said^faitb,  I  think  I — as  good  a^  told  her^e  ly'd. 
Lord  M.  Oh,  fie ! 

Sir  H.  Fiui.  She  burst  oat  a  crying,  I  kick'd  down 
•the  tea-table,  and  away  I  scampered  up  to  your  lord- 
ship, to  receive  advice  and  consolation. 

Lord  -V.  Why,  really.  Sir  Harry,  I  pity  yon;  to  be 
ty*d  to  such  a  little  termagant  is  the  devil ;  but  'tis  the 
fortune  of  wedlock.  One  thing  I  have  always  observed; 
the  more  a  husband  submits,  the  more  a  wife  tyrannizes. 
1'was  my  own  case  at  first ;  but  I  was  soon  obliged  to 
alter  my  course,  and  by  exerting  myself  a  little,  I 
brought  Lady  Med  way  to  be  as  well-behaved,  I  think, 
as  any  woman  of  quaKty  in  town. 

Sir  H.  Fiut.  So  she  is,  upon  my  word,  my  lord ;  Fd 
change  with  you  with  all  my  heart,  if  my  lady  were  a 
little  younger.  Deuce  take  me,  but  I  wish  we  were 
like  the  Spartans ;  I  assure  you,  if  their  laws  were  in 
force  here,  my  wife  should  be  at  your  service^  and  I 
dare  say  I  should  be  as  welcome  to  yours. 
Lord  J/.  Oh,  undoubtedly.  Sir  Harry ! 

Sir  H.  Plut,    The  women  would    like  it  vastly 

your  wife  and  mine,  Tmean. 

Lord  M.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 
Sir  H.  Flut.   Why  I  know  mine  does  not  care  six- 
pence for  me,  and  I  suppose  it  may  be  pretty  much 
the  same  with  yours,  and  with  all  of  them  for  that 
matter. 

Lord  M.  That  doesn't  follow But  how  do  yoo  in- 
tend to  act  with  regard  to  Lady  Flutter  ?  I  suppose  this 
little  breach  will  be  made  np  like  all  the  rest. 

^r  H.  Flut,  Not  by  me,  I  assure  you,  my  lord;  I 
don't  intend  to  speak  to  her  to-day ;  and  when  I  do, 
she  shall  ask  my  pardon  before  I  forgive  her. 

Ldrrd.  M.  Poh !  thafs  children's  play,  fall  out,  and 
then  pray,  pray,  kiss  and  be  friends.  No,  Sir  Harry, 
if  you  would  show  yourself  a  man,  and  a  boiband,  let 
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lier  see  that  you  despise  her  little  girlish  petulance,  by 
taking  no  further  notice  of  it.  Now,  were  I  in  your 
case,  I'd  behave  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened* 
If  she  pouts,  smiie ;  and  ask  her  how  she  likes  your 
new  sword-knot,  or  the  point  in  your  ruffles,  or  any 
other  idle  question.  You  know  she  must  give  you  an 
answer.  If  it  be  a  peevish  one,  laugh  in  her  face, 
take  up  your  hat,  and  wish  her  a  good  morning;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  she  speaks  with  good-humour,  seem  not 
to  hear  her,  but  walk  about  the  room,  repeating  verses. 
Then,  as  if  you  had  not  observed  her  before.  Did  you 
speak  to  me.  Lady  Flutter?    But  without  waiting  for 

her  reply,  slide  out  of  the  room,  humming  a  tune 

Now  ail  this,  you  see,  were  she  to  relate  it,  will  not 
have  the  appearance  of  ill  treatment;  and  yet,  my  life 
for  yours,  it  humbles  her  more  than  all  the  blustering 
airs  you  could  put  on. 

Sir  H.  Flui.  I  am  sure  you  are  right,  my  lord.  The 
case  is  plain;  but  the  difficulty  is  in  executing  the  thing 
properly,  I  am  so  warm  in  my  temper.  Oh,  what 
would  I  give  for  your  glorious  cool  sneer  of  contempt ! 

riJ  try  for  it  positively ;  and  'egad,  1*11  now  go  to 

her  and  make  the  experiment ;  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu 
for  the  present,  and  thanks  for  this  lesson. 

Lord  Af.  Sir  Harry  !  do  you  dine  at  home  to-day  ? 

Sir  H,  Flui.  1  don't  know  how  that  may  be  till  I  have 

reconnoitred ;  your  lordship,  I  know,  does  not and 

I  hate  to  dine  alone  with  the  women. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  I  shall  certainly  be  at  home  soon  after 
dinner,  for  I  shall  long  to  know  on  what  terms  you  and 
my  lady  may  be  by  that  time. 

Sir  H.  Flut,  Oh,  heaven  knows  ! we  may  be  at 

cuffs  by  that  time,  perhaps;  but  I  shall  be  in  the  way. 

[Exit  Sir  Harry. 

LordM.  If  he  follows  my  advice,  I  think  she  must 
hate  him  heartily — and  then  I  step  in  as  her  comforter 
-^Bij.t  I  have  other  business  to  mind  at  present — so 
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many  projects  on  foot,  without  a  certainty  of  accon- 

plishiog  one  of  them. Zounds !    if  I  had  not  the 

firmness  of  a  Stoic,  I  shookl  beat  my  own  brains  onU 

[Exk. 


_  w 

Seate  IIL — Chaises  to  a  Chamber. 

Enter  Ladt  Medwat   amd  Louisa. 

La^  M.  My  dear,  it  afflicts  me  as  much  as  it  doei 
yon ;  bat  you  know  your  papa  is  absolute ;  I  wishi 
therefore,  you  would  endeavour  to  recondle  yooTNtf 
to  Sir  Anthony. 

Lomsa.  Indeed,  madam,  it  is  impossible!  If  mj 
heart  were  erer  so  much  at  liberty,  it  never  cookl 
endure  that  forbidden  man. 

Lady  M,  But,  child,  you  are  toe  much  governed  by 

&ncy ; though  he  is  not  quite  in  the  bloom  of 

youth,  yet  he  is  far  from  being  disagreeable.    What 
is  it  you  so  much  dislike  in  him  ? 

hamta  Dear  madam!  sure  the  pomp  and  strange 
tnm  of  his  phrases^  and  the  solemnity  of  his  «— i^^fj 
ia  almost  ridiculous. 

Im^  3f.  He  is  rather  formal,  I  allow  you. 

L(mua,  And  then  his  notions  of  love  so  extrav^jaBt, 
his  address  so  romantic,  nothing  but  lames  and  np- 
tures  in  his  mouth,  and,  according  to  my  brother's 
account  of  him,  he  has  no  more  real  warmth  than  a 
marble  statue. 

Lady  M.  You  find  he  k>ved  Mrs.  Knightly. 

Louisa,  His  peculiarities  diverted  her,  madam,  and 
she  indulged  him  in  them.  I  am  told,-  he  used  to 
sigh  at  her  leet  for  half  a  day ;  and  if  he  committed 
the.  smallest  ^h,  she  would  impose  a  penance  on 
him,  which  Sir  Anthony  always  leccived  as  a  mark 
of  £ivoar. 

I^dy  Jf .  I  am  sorry,  my  dev ,  it  is  not  more  agree- 
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able  to  you ;  for  I  am  commissioned  to  tell  you,  posi- 
tiTely,  you  must  accept  of  him  for  a  husband. 

Louisa,  But,  madam,  he  has  never  spoken  a  word  to 
me  on  the  subject — I  have  seen  him  but  a  few  times, 
and — in -short,  I  can't  bear  him. 

Latfy  M,  Shall  I  tell  your  papa  what  you  say  ?  He, 
no  doubt,  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  deter- 
mination. 

Louisa.  Dear  madam !  sure  you  will  not.  Save  me 
from  my  papa's  anger;  you  know  I  dare  not  open  my 
heart  to.  him.  You  (except  in  your  maternal  tender- 
ness) are  more  like  a  companion  to  me  than  a  parent. 
The  authority  of  the  mother  is  melted  down  in  the 
kibdness  of  the  friend ;  my  papa's  severity  had  else 
been  insupportable. 

Lady  M,  Louisa,  you  are  not  t6  give  so  harsh  a  name 
to  your  father's  solicitude  for  your  happiness.  He  is 
not  to,  be  shaken  in  his  resolution.  I  have  already 
exerted  my  utmost  influence  over  him,  and  that,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  less,  much  less,  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Hist ! — I  hear  your  father's  voice  below ;  he  is  coming 
up  to  you.  I  beg,  my  dear,  you  will  let  him  see  by 
your  obedience,  that  my  interposition  has  had  its  pro- 
per effect,  rii  give  you  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  him 
alone. 

Louisa.  Dear  madam,  don't  leave  me — my  papa  is 
so  stern. 

•  Ladjf  M.  I  go  to  avoid  ungrateful  appeals  from  him. 
Consent  wkh  a  good  grace,  Louisa,  for  'tis  certain  you 
have  no  choice  left.  [Exit  Lady  Med  way. 

Louisa,  Heavens,  what  will  become  of  me ! 

[S^  stands  musing. 


no 


IV. 


LoBD  Medwat  emen,  tunpt  mi  At  door,  mad  looh  mi  kr, 

ske  noi  obKfvmg 

LordM.  [Repeating  a£fectedly.] 

On  rotry  kill,  m  every  greme, 

Jiaiig  the  atargin  cfemck 
Dear  amadtmu  wcenes  of  former  laee 

I  mourm,  and  Dtamon  is  wty  tketme. 

What  is  your  pretty  tender  heart  ruminatiDg  apoo? 
Your  I)anioo«  I  suppose. — Were  not  yoa  thinkiDg  of 
Mr.  Braaviile? 

Louisa.  No,  my  lord. 

Ijord  M.  I  believe  you  don't  tell  tmth,  my  lady- 
look  up,    jL(iil Ahy-  Louisa,  Louisa,  that  conscious 

blush  !  But  'tis  well  you  have  the  grace  to  be  ashamed. 

Louisa.  My  lord,  if  I  do  blush,  I  am  not  conscious  of. 
any  cause,  unless  the  fear  of  offending  you. 

LordM.  Pretty  innocent!-^— all  obedience  too,  I 
warrant.  I  hate  hypocrisy  from  my  very  aonl;  you 
know  that  you  are  a  reb(;i  in  the  bottom  of  your  heart 
Speak  honestly  now,  would  not  you  run  away  with 
Branville  this  very  night,  if  it  were  in  your  power  ? 

Louisa,  My  lord,  1 — I 

Lord  M.  My  lord,  1 — I — ,  speak  out,  mistress. 

Louisa,  If  1  had  your  permission,  my  lord,  I  own  I 
should  be — inclined  to  prefer  him  to — any  other. 

LordM.  Thuu  prevaricating  monkey — dissemblers, 
too,  from  the  very  egg.  And  without  my  permission, 
miss;  what  answer  does  your  modesty  and  filial  pitty 
suggest  to  ihdt  ? 

Louisa.  That  without  it,  I  will  never  marry  any  one. 

Lord  M.  1  don't  believi^  one  syllable  of  that;  but  I 
take  you  at  your  word ;  and  now  1  tell  you,  that  yoo 
never  shall  have  it  to  marry  him. — ^How  does  your  love- 
sick heart  relish  that  ? 
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Louisa.  My  lord>  I  am  resigned  to  your  pleasure. 

[She  curtsies,  and  cffers  to  go;  he  hows,  and  lets 
her  %valk  to  the  door. 

Lord  M.  Now,  ma'am — walk  back,  if  you  please— 
for  I  hav.e  not  done  with  you  yet.  [She  comes  back.'] 
What  does  the  fool  hang  her  head  for?  Sit  down 
there— —What,  you  are  going  to  faint,  I  hope — Oh, 
I  d — i— e  I  I  eX'pire — Branrille,  take  my  last  adieu- 
Here,  Betty,  some  hartshorn  for  the  despairing  nymph, 
quickly — your  lady  is  dying  for  love. — So,  so,  so,  the 
iduice  is  let  out  at  last 

So  liliei  look,  turcharg*d  with  morning  deoff 

You  really  look  very  pretty  when  you  cry,  Louisa ;  I 
had  a  mind  to  see  how  it  would  become  you. 

Louisa.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  are  too  hard  upon  me. 

Lord  M,  How  now.  mistresR !  how  dare  you  speak 
thos^  What  do  you  call  a  hardship?  Love  makes  some 
timorous  animals  bold,  they  say;  it  makes  women  so 
with  a  vengeance. 

Louisa.  My  lord,  I  beg  your  permission  to  withdraw. 

Lord  M,  Stay  where  you  are,  madam. — When  I  con- 
descend to  talk  with  you,  methinks  you  ought  to  know, 
'tis  your  duty  to  attend  to  what  I  have  to  say.  You 
know  my  mind  already  in  regard  to  youns  Branville. — 
But  observe  what  I  say;  I  forbid  you  to  think,  but  even 
to  think,  of  Branville.  That  is  the  first,  and  perhaps 
the  hardest  part  of  my  command.  The  next  is,  that 
you  resolve  immediately  to  accept  of  Sir  Anthony  for 
your  husband.  And  now,  miss,  you  may,  if  you  please, 
retire  to  your  chamber,  and,  in  plaintive  strains,  either 
in  verse  or  prose,  bemoan  your  bard  fate ;  and  be  sure 
you  complain  to  your  waiting-woman  what  a  tyrant 
you  have  to  your  fether. — Go,  get  you  gone. 

[Exit  Louisa* 
This  is  the  plague  of  having  daughters ;  no  sooner  oal 
of  their  kading-striDgs  than  in  love,  forsooth ! 
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Scene  V, 

Enter  Colonel  Med  way. 

Oh^  George,  I  am  glad  you  are  come;  that  foolish  girl 
has  ruffled  me  so,  I  want  relief  from  my  own  thoughts. 

CoL  M,  I  met  my  sister  in  tears ^I  hope,  my  lord, 

she  has  done  nothing  to  disoblige  you. 

Lord  M,  Oh,  a  mere  trifle — only  confessed  a  passion 
for  a  fellow  not  worth  sixpence,  but  what  depehds  on 
the  caprice  of  a  relation,  and,  like  a  prudent,  as  vrell 
as  dutiful  child,  has  sho^vn  a  thorough  dislike  of  her 
father's  choice. 

CoL  M,  My  lord,  she  will  consider  better  of  it;  I 
am  sure  my  sister  will  willingly  obey  you  in  every 
thing. 

L(yrd  M.  To  what  purpose  is  a  father's  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  his  children,  if  a  perverse  silJy  girl  will 
counteract  all  his  projects? — You,  Medway,  have  ever 
shown  yourself  an  affectionate,  as  well  as  an  obedient 
son,  to  a  parent  who  confesses  himself,  with  regard  to 
you,  not  one  of  the  most  provident — I  wish  I  could 
make  you  amends. 

CoL  M,  My  l<^d,  the  tenderness  you  have  always 
shown  me,  deserved  every  return  I  could  make  you.— 
I  wish  for  n6  other  amends,  but  to  see  you  easy  in 
your  mind  and  in  your  circumstances. 

L<yrd  M.  That's  well  said  I  but  I  expected  as  much 
from  you.  Suppose,  now,  that  it  were  in  your  power 
to  make  me  easy  in  both,  and  at  the  same  time  effec- 
tually to  serve  yourself. 

CoL  M,  I  wish  it  were,  my  lord,  you  should  see  my 
readiness  to  embrace  the  opportunity. — But  I  am  afraid 
there  is  nothing  now  in  my  power. 

.  LordM.  Oh,  you  are  mistaken ;  there  .are  ways  and 
means  to  retrieve  all ;  and  it  was  on  this  subject  I 
wanted  to  talk  with  you. — There  is  a  certain  lady  of 
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brtane^  son — What!  droop  at  the  very  mention  of  her  ? 
hat's  ai^  ill  omen. 

Col,  M.  My  lord^  I  doubt  my  fortune*  never  can  be 
nende<l  by  those  means. 

hard  M.  No !  Suppose  the  Widow  Knightly,  with 
\  real  estate  of  three  thousand  a  year,  and  a  personal 
ane  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  should  have  taken  a 
Fancy  to  you,  would  not  that  be  a  means  ? — ^You  blush  ? 
perhaps  you  are  already  acquainted  with  the  lady's 
)a8sion.' 

CoL  M,  My  lord,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant. 

lijTd  M,  I  am  serious,  I  assure  you.— Why,  is  there 
ny  thing  so  extraordinary  in  a  woman's  falling  in  love 
irith  a  handsome  young  fellow  ? 

Col,  M,  My  lord,  if  the  lady  has  really  done  me  that 
onouifi  'tis  more  than  I  deserve ;  for  I  never  made  the 
;ast  advances. 

Lord  M,  Well ;  but  how  do  you  like  her?  • 

Col.  M,  She  is  genteel,  I  think — I  really  never  exa- 
lined  her  features. 

hard  M,  That's  strange !  Why,  you  visit  her  some- 
mes,  I  find. 

CoL  M.  I  go  to  her  house,  my  lord ;  but  'tis  her 
oonger  sister  whom  I  visit. 

Lord  M,  Umph — What  sort  of  a  damsel  is  she  ? 

CoL  M.  A  most  angelic  creature  ! 

Lord  M,  Ay !  then  it  'seems  you  have  examined  her 
matures  ? 

CoL  M,  My  lord,  I  have  known  her  long.  Miss 
.ichly,  vdio,  as  well  as  her  sister,  was  born  abroad, 
as  sent  hither  some  years  since  for  her  education,  and 
became  acquainted  with  her  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
r  mine,  with  whom  she  lived.  Mrs.  Knightly,  who 
aid  married  an  English  merchant,  was  then  settled  at 
isbon,  and  knew  but  little  of  her  sister  till  lately; 
hen,  having  lost  her  husband,  she  came  to  England, 
id  took  the  young  lady  under.her  own  care. 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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LordM.  So!  I  perceive  you  know  their  history. 

Col,  M.  I  ^o,  my  lord.  Poor  Mias  Rtchljr's  part  of 
it  is  a  melancholy  one ;  for  her  father  was  so  partial 
to  his  eldest  daughter^  that  he  Jeft  her  by  much  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  estate;  and  what  the  youngest 
had  to  her  share^  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose^  by  the 
breaking  of  a  merchant,  in  whose  hands  her  money  lay. 

Lord  M,  You  are  better  informed  than  I  am,  I  find. 
■  Well,  but  what  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Knightly  ? 

Col,  M.  Think,  my  k)rd  !  I  really  don't  know  what 
to  think.     The  lady  is  very  deserving,  but*      ■ 

hurd  M.  But !  Oh,  those  d — ned  bots  \  Am  I  to  be 
butted  by  you  all,  one  after  the  other  ?  There's  yow 
mother  first,  to  be  sure  she  is  very  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  every  thing  that  I  approve,  but  she  thinks  it  hard  a 
young  creature  should  have  any  force  put  on  %er  in<' 

clinations,  though  it  be  for  her  own  good. ^Theo/ 

*Miss  Louisa — she  is  all  obedience  and  submission-^ 
but,  alas !  she  has  given  away  her  heart  already—* 
And  you,  you  too  are  perfectly  disposed  to  oblige  mef 
but  you  will  choose  for  yourself,  1  presume,  notwith« 
standing. 

CoL  M.  My  lord,  you  reaUy  distress  me,  by  enter- 
taining the  least  doubt  of  that  reverence  I  ever  have 
borne  towards  you,  and  ever  will  bear;  but  in  a  case 
like  this  (pardon  me,  my  lord)  I  cannot  at  once  give 
up  all  that  I  have  now  left,  or  can  claim  a  rig^t  in  the 
disposal  of,  my  honour  and  my  love. — I  own  I  lover 
Miss  Richly,  have  loved  her  long;  and  if  virtuei 
beauty,  and  unaffected  innocence,  deserve  alieart,  my 
lord,  she  has  a  claim  to  mine,  and  is,  I  confess,  entire 
mistress  of  it;  yet  I  wish  the  evil  (since  it  is  one)  bad 
stopped  there— but— 

Lord  M.  But  what  ? 

Co/.  M,  My  lord,  she  loves  me  too. 

Lord  M,  I  am  sorry  for  it— —Ob,  son,  ion !  a  pretty 
face  will  not  ledeem  oiy^  acres. 
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already  laid  mc  under,  will  not  suffer  me  to  make,  on  15 
my  own  account,  so  severe  a  trial  of  the  tenderness  and  1 4 
generosity  of  his  heart— Let  it  go ;  V\\  think  no  more 
of  it.  [Exii. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  L — sA  Dressing -roam. 

Sir  Harry  Flutter,  as  just  dressed,  a  Servant  attendag* 

Sir  M,  Flut.  Is  your  lady  come  in,  can  you  tell? 

Serv,  My  lady  did  not  go  out  at  all,  sir. 

Sir  H,  Flut.  Not  at  all !  Why,  I  understood  she  dined 
abroad. 

Serv.  No,  sir;  I  believe  she  only  ordered  Mrs.  Betty 
to  say  so  for  an  excuse,  because  she  had  no  mind  to 
come  down  to  dinner. 

Sir  H,  Flut,  Was  that  all  ? — ^Then  do  you  step  to  her, 
and  tell  her  I  desfire  to  speak  with  her — On  very  par- 
ticular business,  tell  her.  {£jnV  "Servant.]    Now  to  pat 

my  lesson  in  practice If  I -can  but  hit  on  the  manner 

— V\\  pretend  not  to  see  her  at  first — But  if  she  should 
not  come  now — *egad,  tha't  would  disconcert  the  whole 
plan  Yes,  faith,  here  she  is ;  her  curiosity,  nothing 
'  else,  I  am  sure,  has  brought  her. 

Enter  Lady  Flutter,  with  knetting  in  her  hand. 

.  Lady  Flut.  [Sullenly.'\  What  do  you  want  with  me, 
Sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  H.  Flut,  I  want  with  you.  Lady  Flutter  I  I  never 
wanted  any  thing  with  you  in  my  life,  that  I  know  of. 

Ladj/  Flut,  Why,  didn't  you  send  for  me  this  minute, 
and  say  you  had  particular  business  ?  I  should  not  have 
been  so  ready  to  come  else,  I  assure  you. 
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J7.  Fbti»  [Ande.}  '"Egad,  I  believe,  I  am  wrong 
«t  flettiDg  out;  it  should  have  all  been  done  as  if  by 
chance.  What  shall  I  say  to  her  now  !  ■  How  do  yoa 
like  this  suit  of  clothes,  my  dear  ?  DonH  you  think  it 
~^ery  elegant  ? 

Lady  Flta.  Was  that  all  the  business  you  had  with 
me  ?  [Ske  offers  to  go. 

Sir  H.  Flut.  Ma'am,  I  insist  on  your  not  going  till 
you  answer  my  question,  just  how  you  please  now, 
civilly' or  uncivilly;  I  am  prepared  for  either,  I  can 
tell  you. 

Latfy  FUa,  And  so.  Sir  Harry,  I  suppose  you  think, 
with  those  airs,  to  carry  off  your  behaviour  to  me  this 
morning,  do  you  ? 

Sir  H,  Fiut.  Ye  godt,  ye  gave  to  me  a  wife,  .  ^ 

Out  of  your  grace  and/avour.  ■ 

[He  walks  about. 

Lady  FUa,  But  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  I  wonH  bear  such 
treatment,  to  be  drawn  off  and  on  like  your  glove. 

Sir  H.  Flut.  Are  you  speaking  to  me,  ma'am  ? 

Lady  Fiat.  To  whom  else  should  I  speak  } 

SirH.  Flut.  I  protest  I  did*  not  know  you  were  in  thp 
room,  child. 

Lacfy  Flut.  Oh,  ridiculous  affectation — -ChiW  !  I'll 
assure  you. 

^r  H.  Flut.  [Aside.]  Oh,  now  it  begins  to  work,  if  I 
can  but  keep  cool. 

But  if  your  providence  divine 

For  greater  bUss  design  her. 
To  obey  your  will,  at  any  time, 

Tm  ready  to  resign  her. 

Lady  Flut.  Absurd  !  • 

Sir  H.  Flut.   [Going  up  close  to  ker.]   To  resign  her, 
to  resign  her. 
Lady  Flut.   [Pushing  himrjrom  h&.]  Stupid  ! 
Sir  H.  Flut.  Ay,  madam ! 
Lady  Flut,  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

R  2 
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Sir  H.  Flut.  Retire  to  your  chamber,  madam,  directly, 
instantly ;  and  let  me  inform  you,  once  for  all,  that  yoa 
are  not  to  take  the  liberty  of  coming  into  my  dressing- 
room A  man's  serious  hours  are  not  to  be  broke  in 

upon  by  female  impertinence. 

Lady  Flut,  A  man's  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha? 

Sir  H,  Flut,  Those  flippant  airs  don't  become  you  in 
the  least,  ma'am  ;  but  I  don't  think  a  silly  girl  worth 
my  serious  resentment— Retire  with  your  trumpery 
work — I  choose  to  be  alone. 

Lady  Flut.  Then  I'll  stay  to  vex  you. 

Sir  H,  Flut.  Then,  ma'am,  I  must  teach  you  the  obe- 
dience that  is  due  to  the  Commands  of  a  husband. 

Lady  Flut,  A  husband !  Oh,  gracious !  defend  me 
from  Ach  a  husband. — A  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
would  be  fitter  for  you  than  a  wife,  I  fancy. 

Sir  H,  Flut,  And  let  me  tell  your  pertness,  a  doll 
would  be  properer  for  you  than  a  husband — there's  for 
you,  miss. 

Lady  Flut,  You'll  be  a  boy  all  your  life.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Flut,  And  you'll,  be  a  fool  all  your  life,  Lsfdy 
Snap. 

Lady  Flut,  I  shall  be  the  fitter  company  for  you,  then. 

Sir  H,  Flta,  Tchou,  tchou,  tchou.  [Jeering  her, 

V     Lady  Flut,  You  are  vastly  polite,  sir — Did  you  ever 
see  Lord  Med  way  behave  thus  to  his  lady  ?  • 

Sir  H.  Flut,  And  did  you  ever  see  Lady  Medway  be- 
have thus  to  her  lord,  if  you  go  to  that  ?  Rat  me,  but  a 
man  had  better  be  a  galley-slave,  than  married  to  a 
simpleton  that  ought  to  be  sewing  her  sampler. 

Ljttdy  Flut,  And  I'll  swear  a  woman  had  better  be  a 
ballad-singer,  than  joined  to  a  jack-a»dandy,  that  ought 
to  have  a  satchel  at  his  back. 

Sir  H,  Flut,  Devil  take  me,  but  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  break  every  bit  of  the  chinra  you  bought  this  morning. 

Lady  Flut.  Do,  do,  do — and  make  taws  of  them  to 
play  with. 
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Sir  H.  Flia.  Faithf  my  lord,  a  man  must  unbend 
sometimes,  and  indulge  in  a  little  foolery — Life  would 
be  tedious  else. 

Ladif  Flut,  And  there  he  went  on,  repeating  silly 
verses,  to  show  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me. 

Sir  H.  Flut,  Mere  raillery,  my  lord ;  but  she  does 
not  understand  it. 

Latfy  Flia,  I  should  not  have  minded  that  so  much 
neither,  for  I  could  be  even  with  him  in  his  gibing 
airs,  if  he  had  not  at  last  called  me*  names,  downright 
abusive  names,  my  lord :  but  Pli  put  an  end  to  it  at 
once.  IShe  goes  to  the  glass  drying  her  eyes. 

Lord  M.  All  wrong — all  wrong — was  this  the  ad? ice 
I  gave  you  ?  [Aside  to  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Flut,  My  lord,  you  canH  imagine  how  pro- 
voking she  was. 

Lady  Flut,  I  dare  say,  my  papa  will  be  very  ready 
to  take  me  home  again. 

Lord  M.  This  must  not  be ;  yet  don't  you  condescend 
to  desire  her  stay,  I'll  try  to  persuade  her. 

[iside  to  Sir  Harrt. 

Sir  H,  Flut.  Ough,  she's  a  vixen  ! 

[Lady  Flutter  rings  a  hell, 

LordM,  I'll  establish  your  empire,  I'll  engage,  if 
you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  her. 

[Aside  to  Sir  HarrV. 

Sir  H.  Flut,  Faith  I  wish  you*  would,  for  I  am  almost 
tired  of  the  struggle.  [Aside  to  Lord  Medway. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Lady  Flut,  Are  my  chairmen  in  the  way  ? 

Serv.  I'll  see,  madam. 

La4y  FluL  If  they  are,  order  them  to  get  ready. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Lard  M.  Going  a  visiting  so  soon.  Lady  Flutter? 
Lady  Flut.  Only  to  my  uncle  Bran  villa's,  my  lord ; 
it  is  proper  to  acquaint  him  with  my  design. 
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Lord  M,  Make  some  excuse  quickly  to  leave  us,  or 
all  wi]l  be  over.  [Aside  to  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Flut*  I  will — you  shall  see— ^less  me!  Well, 
I  am  8ure-(y  the  most  thoughtless  fellow  breathing. 
[Sir  Harry  takes  out  his  pocket-book,  and  turns  over  the 
leaves,"]  My  lord,  can  you  forgive  my  rudeness  now,  if 
I  run  away  from  you  ?  I  must  show  you  the  nature  of 
my  engagement  though,  and  that,  I  hope,  will  be  some 
apology— -—Wednesday,  half  an  hour  after  hs^ — you 
see — it's  almost  that  already 

Lord  M,  Humph ! 

Sir  H.  Flut,  Perhaps  I  mayn't  stay  long 1  am 

very  socjy  to  leave  your  lordship  alone  though ;  but 
you'll  forgive  me. 

lExit  Sir  Harry  Flutter,  without  looking  at  Lady 
Flutter, 

LordM.  Leave  me  alone  I  'Twere  well  if  you  were 
going  to.  half  as  good  company  as  that  in  which  you 
leave  me.  [HaJf  aside, 

Lad^  Flut,  [Tkming  about,"]  What  does  your  lordship 
say? 

Lord  M,  Nothing,  ma'aoy  but  that  I  can  excuse  Sir 
Harry's  going,  as  he  leaves  me  in  such  good  company. 

Lady  Flut,  Oh,  my  lord,  I  am  nobody  in  Sir  Harry's 
opinion ;  but  indeed,  at  present,  I  should  be  but  a  very 
dull  companion  to  any  one;  so  I  am  sure  your  lordship 
will  excuse  mc  if  I  take  my  leave. 

Lord  M.  A  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  hope,  ma'am,  will 
not  break  in  too  much  4]pon  your  time. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  My  master  is  gone  out  in  your  chair,  madam ; 
he  said  you  might  take  the  chariot ;  will  your  ladyship 
please  to  have  it  ordered  ? 

Lady  Flut,  Gone  out  in  my  chair  I  See  there,  my  lord  ! 
did  you  ever  know  the  like  ?  I  won't  have  the  chariot 
— call  mc  a  hackney  chair.  [Exit  Servant.]  Pray,  my 
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lord,  where  is  he  gone  ?  I  saw  he  showed  you  hit  me^ 
morandum. 

hord  M.  Gone!  on  business,  I  think,  of  some  kind, 

La(fy  Flui.  Business ! 1  don't  know  of  any  busi- 

ness  that  he  has ;  I  am  sure  it  is  some  other  eoga^- 
ment. 

Lord  M,  Oh — what  am  I  thinking  of?  'tis  to  the 
play. 

Lady  Flui.  The  play !  he  could  not  have  been  in  such 
a  hurry  for  that,  His  too  early. 

Jaord  M,  He  was  to  go  with  a  party,  and  to  call  OQ 
some  people  by  the  way  ;  that  was  the  case. 

La^  Flut,  I  don't  much  care ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
was  not  the  thing  neither  ;  for  I  heard  you  say,  it  were 
well  if  he  were  going  to  half  as  good  company,  as  that  in 
which  he  left'you.* 

Lord  M.  And  that  I  should  certainly  say,  ma'am,  let 
him  be  ^ing  to  whom  he  would.  But  Sir  Harry  has  a 
depraved  taste. 

Lady  Flui.  I  don't  doubt  but  he  is  going  to  some  of 
his  tavern  ladies.  With  all  my  heart ;  I  don't  love  him 
well  enough  to  be  jealous  qf  him. 

Lord  M.  I  wish  you  did,  for  that  would  help  on  my 
work.  [Aside,']  Why,  indeed;  my  dear  Lady  Flutter, 
I  can't  say  that  Sir  Harry  is  quiie  so  deserving  of  yoUi 
as  I  could  wish  he  were.  But  he  is  a  mere  boy,  and 
can't  be  supposed  to  be  so  sensible  of  your  merit,  ai 
those  are,  who  have  had  a  little  more  experience  io 
the  sex.  ' 

Lady  Flut,  I  sha'n't  be  long  with  him,  that's  one 
comfort. 

Lord  ,M.  But,  my  dear  ma'am,  consider  how  that 
will  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Here  you  are 
but  a  little  while  married,  what  must  people  think  of 
a  separation  ?  Your  good  understanding  is  onqaestiooed, 
your  personal  accomplishments  admired   by  all  who 
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Lady  Fitit,  What  were  you  saying,  my  lord  ? " 

Lord  Af.  I  believe  I  was  sayings  or  at  least  I  was 
thinking,  that  you  are 

Lady  Flat.  What  now  ? 

Lord  M.  A  charming  woman — taking  yon  all  to- 
gether- 
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Lady  Flat.  Poh!  fiddle  faddle 

Lord  M,  Indeed  you  are  ! 

Lady  Flut,  Well,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose* 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  with  this  foolish  boy; 
for  I  would  not  have  my  discretion  called  in  questioD* 
neither?  I  am  sure  if  he  had  but  the  sense  to  talk  to 
me  as  you  have  done,  he  might  do  just  what  he  pleased 
with  me. 

.  Lord  M,  Amiable  creature ! Well,  whatever  yon 

do,  don't  think  of  parting  from  him,  for  that  would 
only  be  making  mirth  for  all  the  spiteful  old  maids  in 
town ;   who  have  already  prophesied,   that  miss  and  ^  | 
master  would  quarrel  before  a  month  was  at*an  end,     | 
and  each  run  home  crying  to  their  several. mammals. 

Lady  Flut.  Do  the  malicious  creatures  say  so ! — • 

Well,  I'll  disappoint  them  in  that But  what  can  I 

do,  my  lord,  he  is  so  intolerably  conceited  and  pert? 

Lord  M,  Oh,  don't  mind  him,  and  it  will  wear  off 
by  degrees !  But,  my  dear  Lady  Flutter,  are  there  not 
other  pleasures  with  which  a  fine  woman  could  make 
herself  amends,  for  the  ill-humour  of  her  husband  ? 

Lady  Flut.  Not.  that  I  know  of,  my  lord [Sighs, 

Loi'd  M,  I  could  name  you  some,  if  you  would  give 
me  leave — : — 

Lady  Flui,  You.  have  my  leave,  indeed,  my  lord— 
My  stars,  what  a  charming  thing  good  sense  and  good 
nature  is !  Your  conversation  has,  I  don't  know  how, 
soothed  me  so,  that,  though  I  am  not  happy,  yet  I 
don't  find  myself  so  mucli  T)ut  of  temper  as  I  was  a 
while  ago. 

Lord  M,   Oh,  that  Sir  Harry  and  I  could  thange  • 
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ions,  then  would  tSe  loveliest  woman  in  England 
6  happiest.  [lie  kisses  her  hand, 

dy  Fiui,  Lard !  my  lord,  what's  that  for  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

V,  Sir  Anthony  Braaville>  madaih,  comes  to  wait 
>ur  ladyship. 

djf  Flui.  Oh^  I  am  glad  of  that — show  him  up. 
rd  M,  So  am  not  1.  [Aside. 

(4^  FltU,  You  know,  my  lord,  it  will  save  me  the 
»le  of  going  to  his  house  this  evening. 
rd  M,  Let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Lady  Flutter, 
to  mention  to  your  uncle  any  thing  that  has  passed 
een  you  and  Sir  Harry.  Pll  give  you  many  good 
ns  for  it  another  time.  Have  I  so  much  influence 
you  ? 

id^  Flta.  Well,  my  lord,  to  oblige  you,  I  won't. 
vrd  M.  Sweet  condescending  creature ! 
i<fy  Flut.  But  you  must  tell  me  what  you  promised. 
ird  M.^  Not  now,  my  dear  ma'am — some  other  op- 
inity  I  will  tell  you  such  things 

^  Sir  Anthony  Branvillb,  he  bows  very  low  to  both, 

without  speaking. 

ufy  Flut.  Uncle,  your  servant. 
yrd  M,  Sir  Anthony,  your  most  obedient, 
r  A.  Bran,  My  lord  (without  a  compliment),  I  es- 
i  myself  extremely  happy,  in  the  agreeable  hope, 
1  now  see  your  lordship  in' perfect  health. 
yrd  M,  I  thank  you,  good  Sir  Anthony,  pretty  well, 
irens !  what  a  circumlocution,  to  ask  a  man  how  he 
!  [Aside. 

r  A.  Bran.  And  you,  niece,  I  assure  you,  have  a 
proper  propprtion  (as^ undoubtedly  your  merit 
as)  of  my  unfeigned  esteem  and  good  wishes ;  as 
pvise  hath  my  worthy  nephew.  Sir  Harry ;  whom 
ould  have  been  proud  to  have  found  in  this  good 
>L.  iv.  s 
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company,  and  deem  both  myself  and  him  nnforiunati 
in  his  being  absent  from  it. 

Jjidy  Flui,  Sir  Harry  does  not  think  so^  I  believe. 

[Half  <uide. 

Lord  M.  Hush  ■  '     h  ush .  ^AHde  to  ker» 

Sir  A,  Bran.  What  does  my  niece  iPlutter  say  ? 

La(fy  Flut,  Nothing,  uncle. 

Sir  A.  Lran,  Pardon  me ;  I  apprehend  yon  had  uU 
tered  something.  Well,  my  lord,  I  am  next  te  inquire 
(though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  ought,  in  point  of  good 
breeding,  to  have  done  it  first) ;  I  am  next,  I  say,  to 
inquire  how  your  excellent  lady  does,  and  the  ^p  young 
l^y>  your  daughter. 

Lord  M.  Both  at  your  service.  Sir  Anthony. 

Sir  A,  Bran,  May  I  presume  to  ask  the  christian 
name  of  the  young  lady. 

Lord  M,  I  would  not  have  Lady  Medway  hear  yea 
make  so  emphatical  a  distinction.  Sir  Anthony;  ladies, 
you  know,  are  always  young—— 

Su'  A,  Bran,  'Tis  a  privilege  I  know  they  claim,  my 
lord,  and  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  capable  of  such 
barbarism  as  to  dispute  it  with  them ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  imagine  'tis  not  possible  in  nature,  but  that  the 
mother  must  be  rather  older  than  her  daughter-*-^ 
You'll  excuse  my  pleasantry. 

Loi'd  M,  Oh,  surely,  as  the  ladies  are  not  by— -But 
why  do  you  inquire  my  daughter's  name.  Sir  Anthony? 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Why,  my  lord,  there  is  a  pretty  familiar 
tenderness  in  sometimes  using  the  chris-^t-an  name, 
that  is  truly  delightful  to  a  lover ;  for  such,  my  lord, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  lady's  high  deserts,  I  wish 
myself  to  be  considered. 

Ladi/  Flut,  Oh  lord,  oh  lord,  my  uncle  Miss  Med* 
way's  lover !  I  shall  bursf  if  I  stay-i [Aaidt. 

Lord  M,  Louisa,  Sir  Anthony,  is  her  christian  name, 
whkh  yoQ  are  at  liberty  to  use  with  as  much  familiar 
temlerness  as  you  please. 
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iS^  A.  Brim,  My  lord,  I  have  a  most  lively  sense  of 
the  very  great  honour  your  lordship  does  me ;  and  I  can 
assure  you  my  heart,  [Sighs]  if  I  can  with  certainty 
venture  to  pronounce  about  any  thing  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  so  imcertain'       ■ 

Lady  Fhu,  Oh,  now  he  has  got  into  his  parenthe* 
tis  [Ande. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  My  heart,  I  say,  is  endeavouring  to  re- 
assume  that  lib,erty,  of  which  it  has  so  Jong  been  de» 
prived«  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  offering  itself 
a  willing  captive  again  to  the  fair  Louisa's  charms. 

Loify  Flui,  Very  well,  uncle;  I  see  this  visit  was  not 
all  intended  for  me ;  i  find  you  have  something  to  say 
to  my  lord,  so  I  won't  interrupt  you. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  No,  no,  no,  niece  Flutter ;  upon  my 
reputation,  this  visit  was  meant  wholly  for  you,  as  I 
could  not  possibly  divine  that  I  should  have  found  his 
]ordship  with  you;  to  whom  I  intended  to  have  paid 
my  respects  separately  and  apart. 

Lord  M.  Lady  Piutter  i  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons— 
We  tiirn  you  out  of  your  apartment — Sir  Anthony  will 
you  do  me  the  favour  to  step  into  my  study? 

Lady  Fiut.  No,  no,  indeed  you  sha'n't  stir !  I'll  go 
and  see  what  the  ladies  are  doing;  I  fancy  they  think 
I  am  lost.  [Exit  Lady  Flutter. 

Lord  M.  Sir  Anthony,  I  assure  you  I  should  think 
myself  very  happy  in  an  alliance  with  a  gentleman  of 
your  worth. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  My  lord,  you  do  me  honour. 

Lord  M.  I  have  mentioned  you  to  my  daughter—— 

Sir  B.  Bran.  Mentioned  me,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  M.  Wouldn't  you  have  had  it  so.  Sir  Anthony  ? 

Svr  A.  Bran,  My  lord,  the  profound  respect  I  have 
for  your  lordship,  makes  me  unwilling  to  animadvert 
on  such  proceedings,  as  you  in  your  wisdom  (which  I 
take  to  be  very  great)  have  thought  expedient ;  but  I 
am  a  man,  my  lord,  who  love  method. 
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L^ori  M.  Sir«  I  don't  mean  to  provoke  your  wrath. 

Sir  A*  Bran.  You  are  the  father  of  my  mistress^  my 
lord-— that  thought  restrains  my  fury—- But  this  woman 
(Mrs.  Knightly  I  mean,  for  a  woman  I  find  she  is^ 
though  I  once  thought  her  ao  angel ;)  she^  I  say,  has 
Dot  yet  dismissed  me  in  form;  and  till  that  isdone^  I 
think  myself  bound  in  honour^  not  to  make  a  tender  of 
my  heart  or  hand  to  any  lady  whatsoever. 

Ijjrd  M.  Oh^  Sir  Anthony,  I  find  you  have  still  a 
hankerin^i^  ^fter  the  widow,  and  only  want  an  oppor- 
tunity to  endeavour  at  getting  into  her  good  graces 
again — You  would  fain  see  her. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  By  no  means,  my  lord ;  not  for  the 
world  !««*for,  as  I  told  your  lordship,  I  \|rould  not  trust 
my  heart  with  such  an  interview. — No,  no,  I  know  thsi 
witchcraft  of  her  beauty  too  well. 

Lord  M.  How  do  you  mean  to  disengage  yourself 
then? 

Sir  A,  Bran,  My  design  is  to  indite  an  epistle  to  her, 
and  to  request  that  she  will,  under  her  hand,  in  full  and 
explicit  terms,  give  me  an  absolute  and  final  release  from 
all  the  vows  I  have  made  her. 

Lard  M,  I  think  you  are  perfectly  right.  Sir  An- 
thony, and  act  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  true  honour. 
— I  wont  lose  the  fool  if  I  can  help  it.  [Aside, 

Sir  A,  JBron*  I  would  fain  do  so,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  I  dare  say  you  will  get  a  full  and  free  dis** 
charge  from  your  sovereign  lady  and  mistress. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  'Tis  to  be  30  presum-«</,  my  lord — but 
as  for  seeing  her,  'twere  safer,  my  lord,  to  encounter  9 
basilisk^  I  assure  you. 

Mr9.  Knightly,  ritshes  in,  a  Servant  attending  her  to  the 
door.    Sir  Anthony  starts  and  draws  hack, 

Mrs,  Knight,   My  lord,  I  beg  your  pvdon ;  your 

servant  told  me  Lady  Flutter  was  here. 

LordM,  I  am  gl^  he  made  the  mistake,  madam» 

« o 
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as  it  has  given  me  the  honour  of  seeing  you.  Go  tell 
your  lady — She  was  here  but  this  minute— This  ii 
unlucky.  [Aside, 

Mrs,  Knight.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  this^  my  lord; 
I  just  came  to  prattle  half  an  hour  with  Lady  Flutter, 
and  to  try  if  I  could  tempt  her  to  the  opera,  and  here 

I  have  broke  in  upon  you  so  unawares Bless  me.  Sir 

Anthony  !  is  it  you  ?  I  declare  I  did  not  set^you.  Why, 

'  you  barbarian,  where  have  you  been  for  this  month 

past?  My  lord,  do  you  know  that  Sir  Anihouy  is  a 

lover  of  mine  ?  [Sir  Anthony  advances,  botving  gravely. 

Sir  A.  Bran,  That  Sir  Anthony  was  a  lover  of  yours, 
madam,  he  has  but  too  fatally  experienced. 

Mrs.  Knight,  And  a'n't  you  so  still,  you  inconstant 
toad  ? 

Lard  M.  Take  my  advice— and  make  your  retreat  as 
h&t  as  you  can.  [Aside  to  Sir  Anthony. 

Sir  A.  Bran,  Impossible,  my  lord  ;  the  magic  of  her 
eyes  renders  me  immoveable — but  Pll  try. 

[Aside  to  Lord  Meowat. 

Mrs,  Knight.  What,  I  suppose  my  lord  is  your  con- 
fidant ;  you  see  I  have  made  him  mine  too. 

E^ter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  ladies  are  all  gone  out  toge*ther,  my  lord. 

Lord  M,  Did  your  lady  leave  word  what  time  she 
would  be  at  home  ? 

Serv.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  once  they  are  on  the  wing,  there  is  no 
knowing  when  they  will  return — I  wish  she  would  go. 
[Aside."]  Will  you  allow  me  the  honour  of  gallanting 
you  to  the  opera,  raa^am  ?  I  dare  say  Sir  Anthony,  on 
such  an  occasion,  will  excuse  my  leading  him — Tis 
almost  the  time,  I  believe. 

Mrs.  Knight.  Oh  dear,  my  lord !  too  soon  by  an  age. 

[Looking  at  her  watch,'] 1  am  such  an  impatient 

creature,  I  cannot  endure  to  wait  a  minute  for  any 
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g,  and  therefore  never  go  to  any  public  entertain- 
t  till  afler  it  begins.  Is  not  that  th^  right  way.  Sir 
lony  ?  but  I  should  not  ask  you^  who  are  so  phleg* 
c,  you  could  wait  till  doomsday  for  any  thing. 
ord  M.  Come,  ma'am,  you  are  too  severe  on  my 
id  Sir  Anthony. 

r  A.  Bran,  My  lord,  this  is  but  an  inconsiderable 
imen,  a  trifle,  to  what  I  could  produce,  of  the 
rity  I  have  received  from  this  unfgrateful  fair  one. 

Etiier  a  Servant. 

rv.  There  is  a  gentleman  below  desires  to  speak  with 

lordship  on  business.    . 

ord  M.  Fll  come  to  him. For  heaven's  sake, 

m,  don't  keep  this  poor  lover  any  longer  in  ex- 
ition,  but  dismiss  him  fairly  at  once,  for  your  own 
ur  as  well  as  in  pity  to  him.  [Aside  to  Mrs. 
iHTLY  ]  Sir  Anthony,  you'll  excuse  me  for  a  few 
ites.  [Exit, 

*  A.  Bran.    My  lord,  I  shall  beg  leave   to  wish 

lordship  a  good  evening— —I   was -just   going 

r 

rs.  Knight.   Why,  sure  you  would  not  be  such  a 

1  as  to  leave  me  by  myself,  Sir  Anthony! ^I 

ot  go :  for  thinking  tliat  Lady  Flutter  was  at  home, 
t  my  chair  to  pay  two  or  three  visits.— -Now, 
hee  sit  down,  and  say  some  sprightly  thing  to  me. 
'  A'  Bran.  Ah,  madam,  my  sprightly  sallies  were 
appier  days 

When  FloDia  listeti'd  to  my  sighs, 

Andfann'd  the  amorous  blaze. 
That  hoe  which  revePd  in  my  eyes 

Grew  wanton  in  her  praise 

s.  Knight.  I  protest  I  did  not  know  you  were  so 
a  poet. 
A.  Bran.  The  Muses,  madam,  are  not  such  nig- 
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gards  of  their  favours.  I  haye  been  iodvlged  with  som 
rapturous  iptercourses  with  those  laEdies^  I  can  assure 
you. 

Mrs.  Knight.  Oh  fie.  Sir  Anthony.     What t^U 

tales? 

Sir  A.  Bran,  No  aspersions,  madam — ^'tip  very  well 
known  they  are  all  virgins. 

Mrs,  Knight,  Well,  but  now  let's  hear  what  yon  cao 
say  to  me  in  prose. 

'  Sir  A.  Bran,  Truly,  madam,  this  unexpected  (I  may 
pay  unhoped  for)  encounter,  has  so  disconcerted  mei 
that  though  i  have  much  to  say,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
where  to  begin,. 

Mrs,  Knight,  Why  then  don't  begin  at  all.  Sir  An- 
thony ;  for  I  think  you  are  generally  more  at  a  loss  how 
to  make  an  end. 

Sir  A,  Bran,  If  you  won't  hear  me,  madam 

Mrs,  Knight,  Well,  well,  I  will  bear  you ;  but  squeeze, 
what  you  have  to  say  into  as  small  a  compass  as  you  can, 
iny  dear  Sir  Anthony. 

Sir  A,  Bran.  The  occasion,  madam,  of  my  giving  you 
this  trouble  (if  as  such  you  are  pleased  to  consider  it) 
is  as  follows.  I  have  courted  you,  madam,  that  is,  made 
honourable  addresses  to  you,  for  the  space  of  six 
months,  during  which  jtime  you  gave  me  all  the  en- 
pouragement  ■ 

Mrs.  Knight,  Encouragement!  [Screams,Jl  Oh,  all  you 
powers  of  chastity  defend  me! — Encouragement,  Sir 
Anthony !  Of  what  nature,  pray  ? 

Sir  A,  Bran.  Your  pardon,  madam — Consistently 
with  modesty  I  mean ;  or  such  as  became  a  virtuous 
lady  to  bestow  on  a  passionate  admirer;  for  such  I 
pronounce  myself  to  have  been. 

Mrs.  Knight,  Oh,  I  understand  you  now — Well,  sir? 

Sir  A.  Bran.  For  a  time  I  was  favoured  vi^th  your 
smiles,  and  had  reason  to  believe  that  my  faithful  pasr 
jiioi^  would  haye  been  crowned  with  success.     Whea 
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I  of  a  sudden,  to  my  unutterable  astonishment,  the 
nshine  of  my  hopes  vanished. 

Mrs.  Knigk,  I  only  stepp'd  behind  a  cloud.  Sir  An- 
lony,  to  play  at  bo-peep  with  you. 
Sir  A.  Bran,  Oh,  madam,  a  total  eclipse,  I  do  assure 
>u. — My  visits  were  repulsed,  my  letters  unanswered, 
id  finally  your  doors  shut  against  me. 
Mrs.  Knight.  Did  I  do  all  this  to  poor  Sir  An- 
lony  ? 

Sir  A.  Bran.  You  did,  madam — ^Tyrant,  you  know 
oa  did.  And  now,  madam,  I  would  fain  learn  your 
masons  for  such  usage. 

Mrs.  Knight.  Reasons — I  never  gave  a  reason  for  any 
ling  I  did  since  I  was  born. 

&>  A,  Bran,  That  is  rather  extraordinary,  madam ; 
at  if  you  will  not  condescend  to  give  me  any  reasons 
•r  your  cruelty,  all  I  have  left  to  desire,  or  rather  to 
emand,  (pardon  me  the  expression,  madam)  is  now, 
om  your  own  lips,  to  receive  my  final  doom. 
Mrs.  Knight.  Why,  I  shan't  marry  these  ten  years, 
ir  Anthony. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  That,  madam,  is  an  indeterminate  an- 
ver.-    I  humbly  request  the  favour  of  a  final  one. 
Mrs,  Knight,  Why,  what  are  you  in  such  a  hurry 
T  ?  I  protest.  Sir  Anthony,  I  begin  to  grow  jealous. 
Sir  A.  Bran,  A  final  answer,  madam. 
Mrs,  Knight,  V\l  be  hanged  if  I  have  npt  got  a  rival ! 
h,  faithless  man  1  that  have  sworn  I  don't  know  bow 
any  times  over,  to  be  true  to  me  till  death— and  I, 
ke  the  rest  of  my  easy  sex,  to  believe  you  i 
Sir  A,  Bran.  Madam,  let  me  most  humbly  beseech 

Mrs,  Knight.  Begone,  dissembler — but  what  could  I 
cpect  from  such  levity  as  yours——* 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Levity,  madam  1  levity !  I  absolutely 
savow  the  charge — pray,  madam — let  me  implore  you. 
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for  the  last  time  (pray  observe  that^  madam^  for  tbe  last 
time)  to  grant  me  the  favour. 

[He  advances,  bowing  low,  shtjUrtafrcm  km,  and  he 
catches  hold  qf  her  sleeve, 
Mrs.  Knight.  Bless  me !  Why  sure^  Sir  AQtbony«  you 
would  not  offer  to  kiss  me ! 

Sir  A,  Bran,  Oh^  heavens^  madam^  kiss  you!  Madanij 
let  mc  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you,  that  since  I  coold 
distinguish  between  virtue  and  vice,  I  never  took  m 
unwarrantable  a  freedom  with  any  lady  upon  the  &ce 
of  the  earth. 

Enter  Lady  Flutter. 

Lady  Flut.  My  goodness !  what's  all  this  about  ?  Mn. 
Knightly,  my  dear,  what's  the  matter  ? 
.    Mrs,  Knight,  I  protest,  my  dear,  yoiur  unde  is  lo 
very  amorous,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  stay  alone  witk 
him. 

Sir  A,  Bran,  Madam,  madam,  I  blush  for  you; 
humbly  asking  your  pardon  for  being  so  fr<ee  as  to 
say  so. 

Mrs,  Knight,  Blush  for  yourself.  Sir  Antbony^  yov 
have  most  cause. 

Lady  Flut,  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  all  thii 
about? 

Mrs,  Knight,  Oh,  Lady  Flutter,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
you  his  behaviour ! 

Lady  Flut.  My  uncle^s  behaviour,  madam  I 

Sir  A.  Bran,  Madam,  I  hope  my  niece  Flatter  has 
too  gxM>d  an  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  my  conduct, 
upon  all  oocasions,  to  be  prejudiced  by  your  uncb^ 
xi table  insinuations.  And  now,  madam,  I  demand,  in 
the  presence  of  my  niece  aforesaid,  that  you  will  give 
me  a  full  and  formal  acquittal  of.  all  my  vows  and  pro* 
mises  to  you. 

Lady  Flut,  That  I  dare  say,  [Aiide.']  Well^  I  cannot 
for  my  lifo  understand  all  this. 
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Mrs.  Kmgkt,  Oh,  he's  a  rebel  in  his  heart,  that's 
plain,  and  only  wants  a  pretence  to  forfeit  his  alle- 
giance; bot  I  won't  giTe  him  that  satisfaction. 

^r  A,  Bran,  Then,  madam,  since  you  urge  me  to  it, 
in  one  word,  I  here  cancel  all  my  vows— — 

Mr9.  Knight,  It  is  not  in  your  power. 

Sir  A,  Bran.  Renounce  your  empire,  madam 

Mrs.  Knight.  I  defy  you. 

iSSir  A,  Bran.  And  utterly  disclaim  your  favour. 

Mrs,  Knight,  Stubborn  traitor  ! 

Sir  A.  Bran,  And  now,  madam,  I  will  withdraw  my 
person  and  my  heart 

Mrs,  Knight.  Not  your  heart.  Sir  Anthony ! 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Both,  both,  madam,  I  do  aver  it  to  you  { 
and  will  make  an  offering  of  them  where  they  will  be 
more  honourably,  and  more  gratefully  entertained. 
And  so,  madam,  I  am,  with  proper  respect,  your  most 
obedient  (though  rejected)  humble  servant.  Niece 
Flutter,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  wishing  you  a  very  good 
evening. 

[Exit  Sir  Anthony,  bowing,  both  ladies  burst  out  a 
laughing. 

Mrs,' Knight,  llmitating  his  manner,  looking  fnfter  him, 
und  curtsying  very  lowi\  And  I  return  you  my  very  un- 
feigned acknowledgments  for  ridding  me  of  your  most 
insipid  solemnity,  my  dear  Sir  Anthony.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
poor  soul !  to  whom  is  he  going  to  o^r  his  Platonic 
adorations,  do  you  know,  my  dear  ? 

Lady  Flut.  Why,  by  what  I  gathered  just  now  from 
the  conversation  between  my  lord  and  him  (for  it  was 
a  secret  to  me  before)  I  find  Miss  Medway  is  likely  to 
•applant  you. 

Mrs.  Knight,  Supplant  me^  my  dear  creature !  why, 
■ure  you  cannot  suppose  I  had  ever  any  serious  thoughts 
of  the  poor  man;  humbly  begging  your  pardon,  as  he 
flays,  for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  your  uncle. 

Lady  FUu.  I  should  wonder  if  you  had,  I  own ;  I  am 
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sure  nothing  but  his  fortune  could  have  made  my  lord 
think  of  him  for  a  son-in-law. 

Mrs,  Knight,    Does  Miss  Medway  approve  of  the 
thing  ?  she  is  a  sober  sort  of  a  girl^  I  think. 

Lady  Flui.  Oh,  intolerably  so ;  I  hardly  ever  converse 
with  her,  though  under  the  same  roof.     She  is  for  ever 

poring  over  a  book  or  a  needle. Yet  I  don^t  suppose 

she  likes  him  either ;  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  she 
loves  my  cousin  Branville,  who,  I  hear,^  is  expected 
home  every  hour. 

.  Mrs.  Knight.  If  I  thought  so,  I  would  keep  Sir  An- 
thony dangling  this  twelvemonth,  out  of  mere  com* 
passion  to  the  poor  girl.  For,  notwithstanding  hii 
threats,  I  know  be  is  still  devoted  to  me. 

Lady  Fltu,  But  how  would  that  square  with  your 
views  in  regard  to  Colonel  Medway  ? 

Mrs,  Knight,  Ob,  my  sweet  friend,  that  question  has 
made  me  serious  all  at  once.  I  can  laugh  at  Sir  An- 
thony no  more ;  indeed  I  have  not  lately  had  spirits 
enough  to  be  diverted  with  him,  and,  for  ,that  reason, 
tried  to  shake  him  off.  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of 
the  colonel.  I  came  here  this  evening  on  purpose  to 
consult  you.  My  lord,  who,  I  perceive^  is  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  full  of  design,  dropped  some  hints  to 
me  about  his  son,  by  which  I  find  the  thing  would  at 
least  be  very  agreeable  to  him;  yet  the  colonel  has 
not  been  near  me  since.  I  wish  I  knew  his  sentiments. 
Ladi/  Flut.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  inform  you.  There 
is  none  of  the  family  very  communicative^  but  my 
lord ;  he  is  the  best  of  them,  that  is  certain. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Flutter. 

Sir  H,  Flui.  Ha,  Mrs.  Knightly  !  my  adorable !  I  kisi 
your  hands. 

Mrs.  Knight,  Oh,  Sir  Harry,  you  have  missed  such 
an  entertainment !  Here  has  been  Sir  Anthony- 
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I  Sir  H.  FltU,  Well,  and  what  did  uncle  parenthesis 
,     say  to  you  ? 

Mrs,  Knight,  Oh,  he  has  abandoned  me  I  am 
doomed  to  wear  the  willow  garland. 

Sir  H,  Flut,  Oh,  you  cruel  devil,  you — 'tis  you  who 

have  abandoned  him,  I  dare  say. What,  Lady  Flut-; 

ter !  I  am  amazed  to  find  you  here ;  I  thought  you  had 
abandoned  me,  as  Mrs.  Knightly  says,  and  that  by  this 
time  you  j^d  taken  post  for  Oxfordshire,  in  order  to 
tell  papa,  that  Sir  Harry  was  such  a  naughty  boy,  he 
would  not  give  it  its  way  in  every  thing. — ^Mrs. 
Knightly,  when  I  went  out  this  evening,  she  was  going 
to  elope,  absolutely  bent  upon  running  away  from  her 
husband. 

Lady  Flut,  And  you  see,  ma'am,  the  return  he  makes 
me  for  my  good  nature  in  not  doing  so.  I  think.  Sir 
Harry,  after  the  provocation  I  received  from  you,  if  I 
changed  my  mind,  you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged 
to  me. 

SirH,  Flut,  My  dear,  if  the  changing  your  mind  be 
an  obligation,  I  own  my  obligations  to  you  on  that  score 
are  innumerable. 

Lady  Flut,  I  suppose  you  think  that  witty,  now. 

Mrs,  Knight*  Pray,  pray,  good  people,  am  I  to  be  left 
out  of  the  conversation  ? 

Sir  H,  Flut,  Oh,  ma'am,  my  Lady  Flutter  is  so  ex- 
tremely quick  in  her  repartees,  that  you  will  find  it  very 
hard  to  put  in  a  word,  I  assure  you. 

Lady  Flut,  And  Sir  Harry  is  so  immoderately  fond 
of  hearing  himself  talk,  that  he  does  not  desire  either 
of  us  to  give  him  any  interruption,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  H,  Flui.  Not  your  ladyship,  I  acknowledge. 

Mrs,  Knight,  Well,  I  vow.  Sir  Harry,  if  you  were  my 
husband,  I  should  hate  you,  for  all  you  are  such  a 
handsome  toad. 

Sir  Hi  Flui,  Indeed  you  would  not. 

Mrs,  Knight,  Indeed  I  should. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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Sir  H.  Flui.  Go,  you  little  bypoerite 

Mrs.  Kni^'  Get  yon  gone,  you  rattlepate,  I  don't 

mind  what  you  say. ConoKe,  hsAy  Flatter^  will  yoa 

go  with  me  to  the  opera,  my  dear  ? 

Ladjf  Flui.  With  aU  my  heart.  Any  where,  ratker 
tk^n  stay  at  hopie. 

Sir  H.  Flui.  You  see,  ma'am,  what  a  happy  maa  I 
am  in  domestic  felicity !  Sut  here.  Lady  Flutter,  yoa 
must  give  me  leuve  to  ii^terpos^  a  little  of  my  lawfiil 
authority ;  and  therefore  I  desire,  if  it  be  net  too  great 
an  honour,  that  you  will  ohiige  me  with  ypur  eompaoy 
at  home  this  cTening^ 

JdU^  Flui.  Indeed  I  3ha'n't,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Flui,  Then,  ma'am,  I  say,  indeed  you  shall. 

Mr$,  Kmghi,  Bless  me.  Sir  Harry,  you  a'n't  serious, 
sure !  I  am  vastly  sorry  I  proposed  the  thing  at  all.  I 
won't  go  the  opera,  for  my  part — I'll  stay  and  chat  with 
you,  if  you  will  give  me  leave-*or— suppose  we  had  a 
pool  at  piquet. 

Sir  H.  Fha.  By  no  means,  ma'^am.  Why  should  yoa 
deprive  yourself  of  your  entertaiuBient  for  her  childish- 
ness?— I'll  attend  you  to  the  opera  myself. 

Mr9^  JGughi.  Indeed  you  sha'n't,  for  I  won't  go. 

Sir  H.  Flui*  Indeed  you  shall,  and  V\\  go  with  you. 

Mrs,  Knighi,  I  vow  you  shall  neither  of  you  go,  and 
ao  good  bye  to  you.  [JRtmt  out. 

Ladjf  Flui^  So,  Sir  Harry,  you  have  exposed  yourself 
prettily ! 

SirH,  Fluk  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear;  I  have  only 
shown  you  to  advantage. 

Lady  Fli^i  It  is  vrell  one  of  us  has  a  little  discretion. 

Sir  H.  Flui,  Meaning  your  wise  self,  I  presuma ;  but, 
to  show  you  th^it  Ihuve  a  small  share  too,  I  will  enter 
into  no  further  disputes  with  you;  but,  leaving  you  to 
your  agreeable  contemplations,  follow  my  charming 
Mrs.  Knightly  to  the  opera,  who,  I  &iK:y,  will  prefer 
my  c<»npany  to  your  kdyaUp'a.  {SMii, 


Lady  Piui*  V<lry  weM,  sir !— -If  I  am  not  cten  with 
you  for  this ! 

Enter  Lord  Medway  at  anothir  door. 

Lord  M.  Alone^  ma^am !  (I  have  been  detained  longer 
than  I  expected.)  What  is  become  of  Mrs.  Knightly 
and  Sir  Anthony  ? 

Lady  Flut,  Both  goncf^  my  knrd— «-*My  ancle  br6ke 
away  IB  resentment,  nereri  I  think,  to  dee'  her  more. 

Lord  M.  So,  so. !  What  have  yon  done  with  Lady 
Medway  and  my  daughter? 

Laify  Flut.  They  are  at  their  evening  meditatien8>  I 
0Bppose,  my  lord.  They  both  eame  in  with  me,  after 
we  had  made  a  short  visits  but,  according  to  custom, 
retired  to  my  lady's  dressing-room. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  they  i^ead  together  every  evening  t— 
But  you  seem  raffled,  my  dear  Lady  Flutter ;  what  is 
the  matter  ? 

Lady  Flut.  Sir  Harry—— 

Lord  M.  What  of  him  ? 

Lady  Flut,  He  has  been  here  srnte ;  but  so  intole- 
rably rude  and  provoking,  positively  there's  no  endur- 
ing him^  any  longer.  I  shoWld  be  sorry  to  leave  your 
lordship's  house  so  soon,  where  I  have  been  so  kindly 
received ;  but  I  am  deneirmined  not  to  continue  under 
the  sanre  roof  with  Sir  tiarry. 

Lord  M.  If  your  departure  were  td  be  a  punishment 
only  to  Sir  Harry,  I  should  not  oppose  it ;  for  I  must 
attow,  that  he  deserves  all  your  resetftment  But,  my 
dear  Lady  Flutter,  I  could  name  atlt^ther,  whom  you 
would  make  infiwitefy  more  unhappy  by  your  absence. 

Lady  Flut,  Who  can  that  be,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M,  Suppose  I  were  to  name  myself? 

Lady  Fhct.  Ycm  are  very  obliging,  my  lord ;  I  have 
m>t  the  Feast  doubt  of  your  friendship. 

Lord  M,  Friendship,  my  dear  ma'am,  sometimes  as- 
sumes a  tenderer  name  ■"  When  a  man  entertainif  it 
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for  a  woman,  yoang  and  channing  as  you  are,  what 
ought  it  then  to  be  called  ? 

Lady  Flui,    Why,   friendship,   to  be  sure        what 
•hould  it  be  else  ? 

Lord  M.  Shall  I  tell  you  ? 

Lady  Flut.  No,  I  won't  be  told. 

Lord  M,  Then  you  guess 

Lady  F/u/.^Not  I,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  ^Tis  love  1  love  ! — is  not  that  a  sweeter 
found  ? 

Lady  Flut.  Tis  a  sound  with  which  I  am  very  little 
acquainted.  [Sighs. 

Lord  M,  Then  let  me  be  your  tutor,  to  teach  you 
a  science,  in  which  Sir  Harry  is  not  worthy  to  instruct 
you. 

Lady  Flut.  Oh,  my  lord,  if  I  had  met  with  you  before 
I  was  married,  and  before  you  were  married — But  it  is 
too  late  now 

Lord  M.  You  must  not  say  so.  What  are  marriage 
ties,  if  the  hearts  are  not  joined  ?  'Tis  that  aloae  which 
makes  the  union  sacred. 

Lady  Flutt  That  is  the  chief  thing,  I  grant. 

Loid  M,  Oh,  it  is  all  in  all ! — With  regard  to  Lady 
Med  way  now  !  she  is  a  good  woman,  it  is  true,  and  I 
esteem  her  as  such ;  but  there  is  no  love  in  the  case, 
so  that  I  consider  myself  absolutely  as  a  single  man. 
^is  just  the  same  with  you;  there  has  a  ceremony 
indeed  passed  between  you  and  Sir  Harry;  but  he 
slights  you,  and  you  very  justly  despise  him:  ao  that^ 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  you  are  a  single  wooaan. 

Lady  Flui.  I  wish  I  were,  I'm  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  M,  Why  so  you  are,  my  dear  ma'am,  if  yoa 
would  consider  the  thing  rightly — If  I  thought  other- 
wise, though  I  confess  I  love  yoa  to  adoratioo,  I  wouUI 
sooner  stab  myself  to  the  heart,  than  endeaTour  to  wia 
your  afiections. 

Xdt^Sf  i*^*  lodeed,  my  lord,  I  beliere  you. 
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Jjord  M,  Then^  Kinee  we  are  equally  ufihappy  la 
wediocky  what  crime  cati  there  he  in  our  mutusd  etidiea- 
vours  to  coasole  each  other  ? 

Lady  Flut»  I  am  sure  I  don't  intend  any  hartnv 

Lord  M.  Then  why  will  you  talk  of  leating  me  ? 
ToU'  know  Sir  Harry  is  too  Indifferent  to  be  concerned 
at  a  separation ;  the  grief,  the  disappointment,  will  all 
be  mine. 

Lady  Flni.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  make  you  uneasy,  to  whom  I  owe  so  many 
obligations. 

Lord  M.  Then  speak  no  more  of  parting.  \Hc  takes 
her  hand,"]  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you.  The 
delightful  subject  we  are  upon  is  inexhaustible ;  but  I 
^can  never  get  you  for  half  an  hour  to  myself. 

Lady  Fhu*  Why,  no ;  Sir  Harry  is  so  perpetually 
whiffling  backwards  and  forwards,  one  cannot  be  alone 
a  minute  for  him. 

[Laoy  Medway  conus  to  the  door,  and  iteps  back 
on  weeing  Lord  M*bdway  and  Lady  Flutter 
in  stich  familiar  conference. 

Lord  M,  I  have  thought  of  an  expedient,  which,  if 
you  will  agree  to,  will  secure  us  against  all  interrup- 
tions for  the  future. 

LadyFlut.  What  Is  it? 

Lord  M\  You  know  Lady  Lovegrove,  who  sat  in  the 
box  with  us  at  the  play  the  other  night  (a  very  worthy 
woman).  lam  sore  she  would  be  glad  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. Fll  introduce  you  to  her ;  and  there,  you  know, 
when  you  go  oli  an  evening  to  drink  tea,  I  can  meet 
you,  and  we  can  enjoy  an  hour's  conversation  without 
being  interrupted.- 

Ijady  Plut,  I  protest  that  will  do  very  well.  But  we 
must  not  let  Sir  Harry  know  a  word  of  my  acquaintance 
with  her,  or  may  be,  some  evening,  he'll  be  for  thrust- 
ing himself  in. 

Lord'M.  By  no  means;  he  shall  never' be  of  our 
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party.^-^Come,  ma'am,  I  fancy,  by  this  time,  the 
ladies  have  done  with  their  sober  studies.^— Suppose 
Vfe  were  to  join  them. 

La<fy  Flui.  As  you  will,  my  lord. 

Lard  M.  Not  a  word  more  of  parting,  reqiember. 

iMdjf  Flut.  ril  try  what  I  can  do  to  oblige  your  lord- 
ship. [Exit  Lord  Medwat,  leading  her  oui. 

Lady  Medwat  comes  out. 

Lady  M.  Oh,  Lord  Medway  !  this  is  beyond  what  I 
thought  you  capable  of;  but  I  will,  if  possible,  prevent 
the  destruction  that  you  have  planned.  [Exit, 


ACT  III. 


Scene  L — Changes  tq  the  Widow  Knightly* s. 

Enter  Colonel  Meoway  an<f  Miss  Ricbly. 

CoL  M,  I  would  not  have  mentioned  it  at  all,  if  I 
thought  you  could  have  suffered  it  to  make  so  serious 
an  impression  on  you. 

Miss  Rich,  It  ought  not,  I  confess,  knowing  as  I  do 
the  truth  and  generosity  of  your  heart— and  yet  I  can- 
not  help  being  alarmed— an  immense  fortune,  and  a 
fine  woman,  as  my  sister  really  is — the  temptation  is  so 
great,  that  were  it  any  one  but  you 

Col.  M.  Indeed,  my  dear  Clara,  these  fears  of  yours 
reproach,  at  the  same  time  that  they  flatter  me.  Is  it 
necessary  that  I  should  tell  you,  over  and  over  again, 
for  the  thousandth  time,  that  I  never  can  love  any 
woman  but  yourself? 

Miss  Rich*  1  do  not  want  to  be  convinced^and  yet  I 
own  J  am  pleased  to  hear  you  repeat  even  what  you 
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kaye  aaid  a  thousand  times ;  but  your  father's  authority 
—I  dread  that. 

Col,  M,  Believe  me,  you  have  no  reason ;  for,  though 
no  son  was  ever  more  observant  of  a  father's  will  than  I 
have  always  been  of  his,  yet,  in  the  particular  concerns 
of  my  heart,  I  must  be  my  own  director.  This  my 
father  knows,  and  I  hope  he  will  never  urge  me  more 
Vpon  the  subject. 

Miss  Rich.  But  if  he  should  ? 

Col,  M.  Would  you  have  me  swear  to  you  ? 

Miss  Rich.  Oh,  not  for  the  world  ! — I  am  ashamed 
of  doubting,  and  yet  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  am  full 
of  apprehensions  :  the  truth  is,  I  am  not  very  happy  at 
home ;  my  sister  is,  of  late,  grown  cold  and  peevish  to 
me — I  never  suspected  the  cause  before,  but  it  is  now 
too  plain. 

Col.  M,  Did  she  ever  mention  me  to  you  ? 

Miss  Rich.  Never  but  in  a  careless  way — and  yet  I 
think,  since  your  father's  last  visit  to  her,  she  has  been 
in  better  spirits  than  before,  though  I  am  not  used  one 
bit  the  kinder. 

Col.  M.  YoU  shall  not  long  be  subject  to  her  tyranny. 
My  father  already  knows  the  secret  of  my  love ;  and  I 
think  that,  notwithstanding  the  article  of  fortune  weighs 
much  with  him,  his  regard  to  my  happiness  will  even 
out-balance  that. 

Miss  Rich.  1  wish  it  may— —Bless  me !  here's  my 
sister. 

Enter  Mrs.  Knightly  ;  she  curtsies  gravely  to  the 

Colonel. 

Mrs.  Knight,  I  thought  you  had  been  alone.  Miss 
Richly,  and  came  to  chat  with  you ;  but  I  see  you  are 
engaged.   -  [Coolly, 

Col,  M,  I  hope  my  being  here,  ma'am,  will  not  de- 
prive Miss  Richly  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company. 

tiisi  Rich.  I  believe,  sister,  we  shall  both  think  our 
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coBTemlioB  wery  much  improved  hj  joar  makuig  a 
third  in  it. 

Ifo.  iEw^.  I  don^  kaow  thai— A  t^e-d^t^  i«to 
tbe  full  as  often  diMgreeably  iatemipled,  as  impimed, 
by  aaolher  penon. 

CoL  3L  That,  madam,  I  am  tore,  can  never  happea, 
where  yoa  make  the  addition. 

Mn.  Kftt^.  I  should  be  sony  it  were  die  case  now, 
I  own,  colonel ;  for,  te  tell  yoa  the  trath,  I  hare  Tanity 
enough  to  be  mortified  at  the  thoughta  of  being  comi* 
deted  as  an  intruder. 

CoLM.  Bless  me,  madam !  I  know  of  bat  one  cifcom" 
stance  in  the  world,  which  coald  possibly  place  yoo  in 
soch  a  light. 

Mrs.Knigki.  What  is  that,  pn^,  sir? 

Col.  M.  Where  an  inferior  beanty  was  meditating  a 
conquest,  and  yon  stept  in  to  match  it  from  her. 

Mn.  Knight,  An  inferior  beanty — I  protest,  colonel, 
I  don't  well  nndentand  that— There  b  an  appearance 
of  gallantry  in  the  compliment;  and  yet  there  is  some- 
thing a  little  mystical  in  it  too.  Clara,  are  yon  good 
at  solving  riddles? 

Mis$  Rich.  No,  indeed,  sister;  yon  know  I  have  a 
very  literal  understanding;  besides,  I  think  what  the 
colonel  says  requires  no  explanation. 

Mrs.  Knight.  Then,  my  dear,  I  wonH  affiront  you  by 
making  any  application. 

Miss  Rich,  If  you  should,  sister,  I  am  very  ready 
to  acknowledge  my  part  in  it;  but  you  should  con* 
sidier  that,  by  the  remainder,  you  would  draw  on  your- 
self that  imputation,  which,  but  now,  you  wi^ed  to 
avoid. 

Mrs.  Knight.  You  see,  colonel,  the  m3^rions  speech 
you  have  made  has  the  fate  of  all  oracles;  to  be  inter'' 
preted  different  ways,  and,  perhaps,  none  of  them 
right.— -—Nay,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  beara  a  still 
nearer  vesemblance  to  them«  and  thai  yos^  like  the 
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priests  of  old,  delivered  what  you  said  without  any  in- 
spiration of  a  god.  ' 

CoL  M.  There,  madam,  your  comparison  fails,  for  I 
assure  you,  I  am  at  this  instant  under  the  influence  of 
a  very  powerful  one. 

Mrs,  Knight.  I  vow  I  don't  believe  you ;  *do  you, 
Clara  ? 

'  Miss  Rich,   I  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
colonel's  veracity,  sister. 

Mrs»  Knight.  What,  then,  you  think  he  is  really  in 
love  ? 

Miss  Rich.  Don't  you  hear  him  acknowledge  it  ? 

Col.  M.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  won't  take  my  word 
for  it,  I  cannot  see  what  reason  you  have  to  believe 
any  one's  else. 

Mrs.  Knight.  Why,  no,  that's  true But  where  a 

matter  of  faith  doesn't  concern  one's  self,  iniidelity, 
you  know,  can  be  of  no  great  consequence  one  way  or 
another. 

Col.  M.  That's  pretty  home.  [Aside. 

Miss  Rich.  Very  true,  sister ;  but  scepticism  is  a  dan- 
gerous, as  well  as  an  uneasy  state,  in  some  cases. 
.  Mrs,  Knight.  And  a  state  of  security.  Miss  Clara,  the 
casuists  in  love,  as  well  as  religion,  are  agreed,  is  not 
always  the  safest.  But  I  don't  know  how  we  fell  upon 
this  odd  topic. 

Miss  Rich.  Nor  I,  I  am  sure. 

CoL  M.  I  don't  know  how  we  came  to  talk  of  it ;  but 
I  am  convinced  the  man  must  be  very  insensible  who 
could  avoid  thinking  of  it  in  this  company. 

Mrs.  Knight,  Clara,  you  are  a  monopolist ;  but  I  will 

have  my  share  in  that  compliment 1  don't  know, 

colonel,  though,  what  your  mistress  would  say,  if  she 
were  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Miss  Rich.  She'd  forgive  him,  I  dare  say. 

Col,  M.  Come,  come,  ladies,  I  see  by  your  pursuing 
this  subject,  that  you  have  a  design  of  getting  my  secret 
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out  of  me;  and,  at  I  am  sure  I  coald  not  withtUwl  yonr 
united  force,  I  think  my  safest  way  is  to  make  tuf  le- 
treat  before  I  betray  myself.        [Botot  io  boih,  Md  isk, 

Mn.  Knigki.  How  long  was  the  colonel  here  before 
I  came  in,  Clara  ? 

Misi  Rich.  Not  abore  a  quarter  of  an  hour  '  Pray, 
sister,  why  do  you  ask  ? 

Mr$.  Knighi.  Because  it  is  quite  astonishing  to  mt, 
how  a  man  of  his  vivacity  can  be  entertained  by  loch 
a  piece  of  still- life  as  yon  are. 

Miss  Rich.  Why,  sister,  it  is  not  an  in&llible  maxim 
that  we  most  admire  those  who  are  exactly  of  our  own 
disposition.  I,  now,  for  example,  who  am  natoially 
grave,  do,  notwithstanding,  admire  sprigbtliness  ia 
other  people. 

Mrs.  Knighi.  Umph,  so  it  seems 

Miss  Rich.  And  the  colonel,  though  extremely  lively 
himself,  may,  however,  not  disrelish  the  conversation 
of  a  serious  woman. 

Mrs,  Knight.  Indeed,  Clara,  yon  are  a  Tery  conceited 
girl.  I  dare  swear,  if  the  colonel  says  fine  things  to 
you,  you  believe  every  word  of  them. 

Miss  Rich.  Indeed,  sister,  I  have  as  hnmble  an  epi- 
nion  of  myself  as  yoA,  or  any  one  else,  can  posnbly 
have  of  me. 

Mrs.  Knight.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  child ;  f>r  I 
own  I  think  vanity  would  not  be  a  very  desirable  com- 
panion in  your  situation. 

Miss  Rich.  What  have  I  done,  sister,  to  dtner^e  these 
severe  taunts  from  yon  ? 

Mrs.  Knighi.  Oh,  Clara>  ff  yon  accuse  me  of  severity, 
I  must  tell  you  that  yon  are  an  angrateful  girl,  and  I 
fancy  we  shall  not  continue  much  longer  together. 

Miss  Rich.  I  see,  sister,  you  are  resolved  to  dimp* 
prove  of  every  thing  I  say  or  do;  my  company  is  be- 
come irksome  to  yo«,  and,  lor  the  present  at  lease,  PH 
rid  yeu  of  it  [Ssl^ 
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I  make  with  you»  I  have  brought  my  work  with  me,  if 
you  will  let  me  (K)re  a  little  at  it. 

La<fy  Flui,  I  wish  she  and  her  work  were  far  enoogh. 
[Aside.] — Your  ladyship  is  excessively  obligiug.  Yoq 
and  Miss  Med  way  are  such  house  wives,  you  quite 
shame  me. — ^This  is  prodigiously  pretty  ;  who  are  these 
ru/Bes  for  ? 

Laffy  M.  My  lord,  to  be  sure  Where  is  Sir  Harry 
this  morning  ?    I  have  not  seen  him  yeL 

Lad^  Flut,  Dear  Lady  Medway,  don't  ask  me  ab9ut 
him,  for  I  know  nothing  of  him. 

Lady  M,  What!  not  of  your  husband,  my  dear ?— 
Well,  well.  Lady  Flutter,  when  your  young  neckiare 
a  little  more  inured  to  the  marriage  yoke,  I  hope  it 
will  sit  easier  on  you  both.  This  work  blinds  me, 
I»ll  lay  it  by. 

Lady  Flui.  Oh,  impossible !  he  grows  worse  and 
worse  every  day.  There  never  was  such  an  incorri- 
gible, ill-natured  thing  in  the  universe. 

Lady  M.  Now,  really,  there  I  must  differ  from  you; 
I  never  took  Sir  Harry  to  be  ill-natured ;  hasty  and 
petulant,  I  grant  you,  he  is. 

Lady  Flat,  Madam,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  be 
the  best  judge. 

Lady  M.  You  have  reason  to  be  so,  I  own ;  but  a 
stander-by  may  form  an  opinion. 

Lady  Flui.  I  don't  know  what  your  ladyship's  opinion 
may  be;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  opinion  of  others,  and 
some  that  I  could  name  of  undoubted  good  judgment, 
that  there  never  was,  since  the  creation,  a  woman  so 
unfortunate  in  a  husband  as  I  am. 

Lady  M.  Oh,  Lord  Med  way,  what  have  you  to  an- 
swer for  !  [^Aside.'] — I  must  say.  Lady  Flutter,  that  if  it 
even  were  so  (which,  heaven  knows,  is  far  from  being, 
the  case),  they  are  not  your  friends,  no  more  than  Sir 
Harry's,  who  would  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  such 
a  belief. 
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Ijady  Flui.  Oh,  dear  ma'am !  I  know  there  are  some 
tame  wives  in  the  world,  who  can  submit  in  silence  to 
any  usage ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  those,  I  assure  you.  I 
bave  not  been  used  to  control,  nor  I  won't  be  controlled, 
that's  more. 

Lduljf  M,  Softly,  dear  Lady  Flutter,  I  don't  mean  to 
offend  you;  I  would  argue  with  you  as  a  friend.  Pray 
speak  lower;  I  would  not  have  any  of  our  servants 
hear  on  what  subject  we  are  discoursing. 

Lady  FltU,  Gracious !  why,  every  servant  in  the 
house  knows  how  we  live. 

LadyM,  But,  madam,  don't  you  think  your  ungtiarded 
complaints  without  doors,  and  perhaps  your  unadvised 
choice  of  confidants  within,  may  lead  you  into  some 
inconvenience? 

Lady  Tint,  I  don't  well  understand  your  question. 
Lady  Medway  ;  my  choice  of  conBdants  within 

Lady  M.  Yes — male  ones,  I  mean ;  for  example, 
now,  if  a  young  married  lady  should  make  choice  of 
a  gentleman,  to  whom  she  should  open  her  heart,  and 
let  him  so  far  into  her  confidence  as  to  tell  him  she 
despises  her  husband,  what  do  you  think  must  be  the 
consequence  ? 

Lady  FltU.  What !  why,  I  suppose  he'd  think — he'd 
imagine — I  don't  know  what  he'd  think 

Lady  M.  I'll  tell  you :  he'd  think,  perhaps,  that  a 
liking  to  him  had  as  great  .a  share  in  the  lady's  con- 
tempt for  her  husband,  as  any  real  fault  of  the  hus- 
band's. 

Lady  Flut,  If  he  thought  so,  I  could  not  help  it ;  but 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  complain  will 
draw  any  such  inference. 

Lady  M,  There  is  nothing  but  what  is  very  natural 
in  all  this.  Lady  Flutter ;  and  the  gentleman,  on  this 
supposition,  will  think  himself  bound  to  make  an  offer 
of  his  love  to  the  lady  ;  she,  perhaps,  receives  il 
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LAAy  Flut.  Lord  bless  me.  Lady  Med  way  ! — you  ter 
rify  me— I  am  amazed  how  you  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  this. 

LadyM.  'Tisa  happiness  to  you,  madam,  thatlhaTe, 
if  by  it  I  can  be  the  means  of  saving  you. 

Lady  Flut.  I  own  I  was  a  fool  for  consenting;  bat 
sure,  madam,  you  won't  be  so  barbarous  as  to  tell  Sir 
Harry ;  it  would  give  him  such  an  advantage  over  me, 
I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  it. 

Lady  M,  Why  really,  my  dear,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  taking  so  disagreeable  a  step; 
and  if  I  thought  I  could  rely  on  your  honour  and  dis- 
cretion in  your  future  conduct,  I  certainly  should  keep 
your  secret. 

Lady  Flut,  Madam,  I'll  quit  your  house  directly,  if 
that  will  satisfy  you. 

Lady  M.  By  no  means,  madam ;  how  would  you 
answer  that  to  your  friends,  if  they  should  inquire  the 
reason  ?  Here  you  came  to  town  to  stay  the  winter  with 
me,  and  before  a  month's  elapsed  you  quit  my  house ! 

Lady  Flta,  Why  I  can  tell  them  that  Sir  Harry  is  so 
insufferable,  I  cannot  live  with  him. 

Lady  M.  If  you  will  be  ruled  by  me.  Lady  Flutter, 
for  one  week,  nay  but  for  three  days,  I'll  engage  that 
Sir  Harry  and  you  shall  be  as  happy  a  couple  as  any 
in  England. 

Lady  Flut.  Oh,  gracious !  you  could  as  soon  convert 
us  into  angels. 

Lady  M.  But  will  you  promise  to  be  guided  by  me, 
but  for  a  little  while } 

Lady  Flta.  Oh,  dear  Lady  Medway,  I  know  you 
would  recommend  patience  and  submission,  and  all 
that ;  but  I  never  can,  nor  never  will,  submit  to  his 
humour. 

Lady  M.  Why  then,  madam,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty 
to  write  to  your  father  immediately,  and  let  him  know 
the  danger  of  your  situation. 
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Laij^  FlyL  What  is  it  joo  would  have  me  do,  iii»* 
dam? 

Lady  M,  Your  task  is  not  hard»  if  you  are  disposed 
to  set  about  it.  You  are  married  to  a  yery  young  man. 
Lady  Flutter ;  who,  though  he  is  warm  and  volatile, 
does  net  want  sense,  and  am  sure  is  good-natured  in 
the  main. 

Ldidy  Flui.  Dear  Lady  Medway— you  are  enough  to 
turn  one's  brain. 

Lady  Mi ,  Hear  me  out^  madam.  You,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  have  as  much  sen«e>  and  as  much  good- 
nature as  he,  are  at  the  same  time  a  little  too  quick  asd 
ina|xatient  of  contradiction.  He,  I  will  allow,  is  too 
ready  to  give  ofifence  :  but  you  in  your  turn  must  grant, 
that  yon  are  as  sudden  in  taking  it  Now,,  my  dear, 
^tis  in  your  power,  and  give  me  leave  to  teU  you,  'tis 
your  duty  also,  to  correct  yours.  And  FU  answer  for 
it  that  Sir  Harry  will  follow  your  lead  ;  fer  I  am  sure 
that  he  loves  you  a  great  deal  better  than  my  bid  does, 
let  him  tell  you  what  he  pleases. 

Lady  Flta.  I  wish  I  could  see  any  proofs  of  it. 

Lady  M,  Will  you  make  the  experiment  ? 

Xjody  Fbu.  What,  and  give  up  to  him  ? 

Lady  M.  Only  for  once,  just  for  a  trial :  if  he  does 
not  receive  it  as  he  oughts  I  will  never  desire  you  to 
repeat  it 1  think  I  bear  his  rap  at  the  door. 

Lady  Fiut,  Weil,  madam,  to  show  you  that  it  is  not 
my  fault  that  we  live  so  uneasily,  I  wiM  do  as  you  would 
have  me ;  you  yourself  shall  be  the  judge ;  but  then 
remember  you  are  not  to  write  to  my  papa. 

Lady  M.  I  will  not,,  and  remember  you  are  not  to 
have  any  private  conferences  with  my  lord. 

La{fy  Flta.  Agreed. 

Fnier  Sib  Harby  Flutteb. 

i&V  H.  FJut.  How  does  your  ladyship,  do  this  morn- 
jng  ?   [To  L^i>Y  Mxowiwr.],  I  am  tired  to  death ;  I  have 

v2 
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been  at  my  banker's,  and  jolting  all  oyer  the  detestable 
city. Defend  me !  why  yonr  head  is  dressed  so  bar- 
barously. Lady  Flutter,  you  look  like  ten  furies;  by 
my  life,  an  absolute  Medusa ;  ppythee  who  gave  thee 
that  formidable  appearance,  child  ? 

Ladjf  Fiui.  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  it.  Sir  Harry; 
Pll  not  employ  that  Frenchman  any  more. 

SirH.  FUa.  Then  I  am  sure  you  don't  like  it  your- 
self; for  Sir  Harry's  judgment  has  not  the  happiness  of 
having  any  great  weight  with  you. 

La^  Flui.  No,  I  protest  I  think  it  quite  becoming 
and  genteel. 

Latfy  M.  Then  it  must  be  to  oblige  you.  Sir  Harry. 
Sir  H.  Flui.  Undoubtedly,  ma'am,  that's  her  study. 
Lady  Flut,  Upon  my  word.  Sir  Harry,  I  would  make 
it  so,  if  you  would  let  me. 

Sir  H,  Flut,  My  dear !  say  that  over  again,  pray;  it 
sounds  vastly  pretty,  if  it  were  but  true. 

Lady  Flui,  Why  then,  seriously,  I  would  rather  dress 
to  please  you  than  any  body. 

Sir  H.  Flut.  Harkye,  Lady  Flutter,  irony  is  a  mighty 
ticklish  weapon,  and  you  handle  it  very  awkwardly, 
upon  my  soul ;  lay  it  by,  or  you'll  cut  your  fingers. 
Lady  Flui,  I  declare  and  vow  I  am  in  earnest. 

Sir  U,  Flui.  Oh,  dear  ma'am,  your  most  obedient 

but  you're  a  bungler,  take  my  word  for  it. 

Lady  M,  But,  Sir  Harry,  why  should  you  doubt  that 
Lady  Flutter  is  serious  ? 

Sir  H,  Flut,  Why  really,  ma'am,  because  I  never 
knew  Lady  Flutter  serious  in  any  thing,  but  her  endea- 
vours to  make  herself  disagreeable  to  me. 

Lady  M.  In  which  I  fiincy,  however,  she  has  not 
succeeded.  Sir  Harry. 

iMdy  Flut.  If  that  be  the  case,  then,  I  am  resolved 
to  take  another  course,  and  try  what  my  endeavours  to 
please  him  will  do. 
Lady  M.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Sur  Harry  ? 
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Sir  H.  Flui.  Say  !  'gad,  I  don't  well  know  what  to 
say  to  it.  There  is  something  devilish  pleasant  in  hear- 
ing her  talk  so,  if  the  humour  would  but  last. 

Lady  M,  Take  my  word  for  it.  Sir  Harry,  it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  it  does  not. 

Sir  H.  Flut,  Faith,  ma'am,  I  should  be  glad  to  keep 
up  the  ball  as  long  as  I  could. 

Lady  Flut,  Indeed,  indeed.  Sir  Harry,  I  will  never 
quarrel  with  you  again. 

Sir  H,  Flut,  Upon  your  honour. 

Lady  Flut,  Upon  my  honour. 

Sir  H,  Flut.  Nor  I  with  you,  upon  my  soul — And 
shall  we  grow  fond  of  one  another  ? 

Lady  Flut.  Immensely. 

Sir  H,  Flut.  Agreed — PU  never  find  fault  with  any 
thing  you  do. 

Lady  Flui.  Nor  I  with  any  thing  you  say. 

Sir  H.  Flut,  Pll  never  contradict  you. 

Lady  Flut,  Nor  I  you. 

Sir  H,  Flut,  Sweet  rogue ! 

Lady  Flut.  My  dear  Sir  Harry  ! 

[He  takes  her  hand  and  kisses  it. 

Lady  M,  Well,  now  is  not  this  charming  ?  I  congra- 
tulate you  both  on  your  happiness,  and  leave  you  to 
the  enjoyment  of  it.  [£xi^  Lady  Med  way. 

<Si2r  H,  Flut,  Deuce  take  me  but  I  should  think  you 
prodigious  agreeable,  if  you  were  always  in  good  hu- 
mour. 

Lady  Flut.  And,  upon  my  life,  I  should  think  the 
same  of  you. 

Sir  H.  Flut.  How  came  we  not  to  discover  this  sooner? 

Lady  Flut.  Because  we  never  tried  to  find  it  out. 
Lady  Medway  was  the  first  that  told  me  we  might  be 
happy  if  we  pleased. 

Sir  H,  Flut.  Faith,  then,  she  has  more  sagacity  than 
my  lord ;  for  he  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  used  to 
pity  me  of  all  things. 
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Lad^  Plut.  For  what  ? 

Sir  H.  Flui.  For  being  married  to  jpoo. 

Lad^Plui.  Really! 

Sir  H.  Flui.  TnUh,  upon  my  word. 

Lady  Flut.  I  see  his  treachery.  [AsideJ\ — Then,  Sir 
Harry,  I  will  conrince  him  of  hia  error,  by  nakiog  the 
best  wife  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  him. 

Sir  H.  Fiut,  Charming  creature !  I  shall  grow  too 
fond  of  yon— I  won't  let  yon  be  so  engaging,  hnssy— ^ 

Idufy  Fha.  Yon  shall,  though—— 

Bmier  Lord  Medwat,  vaiho  Hopi  an  Mcemg  Sot  Harbt. 

Sir  H.  Flut.  Pray,  my  lord,  come  in — I  have  a  lad 
complaint  to  make  to  yon.  This  is  certainly  the  most 
perverse  giri 

Lord  M.  Oh,  Sir  Harry,  this  b  the  old  story*-I  won*t 
hear  what  you  hare  to  say. 

SirH.  Flui.  But,  my  lord,  this  iaa  new,  aqnite  spick 
and  span  new  affair.   She  has  taken  such  a  resoluliatt ! 

Lord  M,  Not  to  part,  I  hope  I 

Sir  H.  Flut.  No,  no,  my  lord,  a  mnch  stranger  thing, 

Iah^  M.  Ay  i  what  can  thai  be  ? 

Sir  H.  Flui.  You  will  be  amazed  when  I  tell  yoa<— 
We  were  disputing  about  it  when  yon  cauM  in 

Lard  ilf .  I  am  sorry.  Sir  Harry,  to  6nd  you  always 
in  disputes  with  yonr  lady.  I  wish,  from  my  heart,  I 
couki  compose  your  differences 

Sir  H.  Flui.  Oh,  she  is  the  very  spirit  of  contra* 
diction,  my  lord. 

Ladjf  Flui.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir  Harry,  PU  have  my 
own  way  in  this. 

Lord  ilf.  And  in  every  thing  else.  111  be  sworo. 

Sir  H.  Flui.  You  must  not 
ladsiFlm.  I  will. 

LardM.  Thafs  right.  [iliMfr  «ft  Um  FiOTm-H 
What's  the  matter  in  debate  ? 
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Sir  H,  Flut,  Why,  my  lord,  'tis  the  oddest  thing  in 
the  world :  she  is  resolved,  right  or  wrong,  in  spite  of 
all  I  can  say — to  be  very  good— and  make  me  love  her 
whether  I  will  or  not  Don't  you  think  that  is  mon- 
strously provoking  ? 

Lady  Flut,  And  he,  my  lord,  has  taken  up  as  unac- 
countable a  design^-of  never  contradicting  me  in  any 
thing         Is  not  that  as  provoking? 
,  Sir  H.  FltU.  A'n't  we  a  couple  of  fools,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M,  Why  really.  Sir  Harry— ^if  this  could  be — 
I  cannot  say — I  am  sure  I  sincerely  wish  to  see  you 
both  on  good  terms— and  if  you  have  found  out  a  way 
— with  all  my  heart. 

[Sir  Hahry  Flutter  and  Lady  Flutter  both 
burst  out  a  laughingi 

Lord  M,  I  am,  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  my  young 

gentry — I  wish  it  may  last,  that's  all. Sir  Harry,  I 

have  a  word  to  say  to  you — Why,  you  are  undone, 
man,  if  once  ypu  let  her  turn  matters  to  ridicule. 

[Aside  to  Sir  Harry  Flutter. 

Sir  H,  Flut.  Oh,  my  lord,  you  are  quite  mistaken — 
all  this  is  serious.  [Aside  to  Lord  Med  way. 

Lady  Flut.  Come,  I'll  have  no  plotting. 

Lord  M,  Poh  !  poh  !  she  will  get  the  better  of  you, 
I  see.  [Aside  to  Sir  JIarry  Flutter.] — Let  me  speak  to 
her Lady  Flutter !  [Advances  towards  her. 

Lady  Flut.  The  tables  are  turned,  my  lord ;  I'll  whis- 
per with  nobody  but  Sir  Harry. 

Lord  M.  But  two  words When  shall  we  meet  ? 

[Aside. 

Lady  Flut.  Never.  [Aside  to  Lord  Medway.] — Sir 
Harry,  now  that  you  intend  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  I 
desire  that  you  will  grow  a  little  jealous,  and  tell  my 
lord,  that  he  must  not  come  into  my  dressing-room  in 
a  morning. 

Sir  H.  Flut.  Faith,  my  lord,  that's  true;  I  begin  ncH; 
to  relish  the  Spartan  scheme  as  well  as  I  did. 
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Lord  Af.  Mighty  fine !  This  is  an  extraordinary 
metamorphosis,  if  it  holds— but  of  that  I  own  I  have 
some  doubt. 

Ltady  Fiui.  You  need  not  fear,  my  lord — We  have 
your  good  wishes  that  it  should,  I  know. 

LordM.  That's  home.  [Aiide. 

Lady  Flut.  Come,  Sir  Harry,  I  want  to  go  to  an 
auction  this  morning ;  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give 
me  your  company  ? 

Sir  H.  Fiut,  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear,  Pll  attend 
you;  and  see  here,  I  received  all  this  to-day.  ITaket 
oiU  a  purse,  tvhich  she  snatckes  from  him."]  Oh,  you  little 
plunderer  1  give  me  a  kiss  for  it — Pll  have  another^-^ 

Ladjf  Flui,  Go,  you  extortioner !— -— Day,  day,  my 
lord.  [  They  go  out  romping  together. 

Lord  M.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?— - 
D — ned  little  coquette — So  much  art  at  her  years !— -or 
is  it  owing  to  my  wife's  interposition  ?-— Yet  she  knew 
not  of  my  design.— ——Any  way,  I  am  ashamed  to  be 
baffled  so  ridiculously .^^And  that  puppy.  Sir  Harry, 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Sir  Anthony  Branville's  come  to  wait  on  your 
lordship. 

Lard  3f.  Show  him  into  my  study.— Here's  another 
fool,  that  don't  know  his  own  mind ;  but  I'll  fix  him 
one  way  or  other,  if  I  can. 


Scene  IL — Charges  to  Lord  MedwayU  Study. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Branville  and  Lord  Msdwat 

meetmg. 

Lord  M.  Sir  Anthony,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  I  was 
really  in  great  pain  for  you  yesterday,  when  I  irss 
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obliged  to  leave  you  in  the  magic  circle  of  Mra.  Koight« 
ly*8  charms :  I  wish  yoo  joy  of  your  escape. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  My  lord^  I  humbly  thank  you  ;  'tis  a 
felicity  to  me,  I  acknowledge :  for,  my  lord,  there  never 
was  such  a  Syren,  such  a  Circe !— Sylla  and  Charybdis 
(of  whom  we  read  in  fable)  were  harmless  innocents 
to  her !— But,  heaven  be  praised  !  I  am  my  own  man 

^gain. And  now,  my  lord,  J  am  come,  agreeably 

to  the  intimation  I  gave  you  before,  to  make  a(  most 
respectful  oflering  of  my  heart  to  the  truly  deserving 
and  fair  lady,  Louisa. 

Lord  M,  Sir  Anthony,  I  have  already  told  you  I  shall 
be  proud  of  your  alliance;  and  my  daughter,  I  make 
no  doubt,  is  sensible  of  your  worth !— Therefore,  Sir 
Anthony,  the  shorter  we  make  the  wooing^-—— women 
are  slippery  things — you  understand  me  ? 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Your  lordship's  insinuation,  though  de^^ 
rogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  fair  sex  (which  I  very 
greatly  reverence),  has,  I  am  apprehensive,  a  little  too 
much  veracity  in  it.  I  have  found  it  so  to  my  cost:«->-i- 
for>  would  you  believe  it,  my  lord,  this  cruel  woman 
(Mrs.  Knightly,  I  mean,  begging  her  pardon  for  the 
epithet)  is  the  eighth  lady  to  whom  I  have  made  sin- 
cere, humble,  and  passionate  love,  within  the  space  of 
these  last  thirteen  years. 

Lord  M.  Vour  lot  has  been  a  little  hard,  I  mnst 
confess.  I  hope,  however,  that  honour  has  been  re- 
served by  fate  for  my  daughter.  She  is  your  ninth 
mistress.  Sir  Anthony,  and  that,  you  know,  is  a  pro« 
pitious  number. 

Sir  A.  Bran,  My  lord,  I  take  the  liberty  of  hoping 
so  too ;  and  that  she  is  destined  to  recompense  me  for 
the  disappointments  and  indignities  I  have  received 
from  the  rest  of  womankind. 

Lord  M.  Why  then.  Sir  Anthony,  I  suppose  I  may 
now  present  you  to  her  in  the  character  of  a  lover  P 
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Sir  A,  Bran.  My  lord,  I  panl  for  that  happiness. 

Lord  M.   ril  call  her.  Sir  Anthony- 
Sir  A,  Bran.    As  your  lordship  pleases But,  my 

lord,  this  Widow  Knightly 

Lord  M.  Was  there  ever  such  a  phlegmatic  hlock* 
head  !  \^A8ide  ] — What  of  her.  Sir  Anthony  ? 

Sir  A,  Bran,  I  own  1  loved  her  better  than  any  of 
her  predecessors  in  my  heart. — Matters  indeed  had 
gone  further  between  us;  for,  my  lord  (not  to  injure 
a  lady's  reputation),  I  must  tell  you  a  secret— I  have 
more  than  once  pressed  her  hand  with  these  lips. 

Lord  M.  Really ! 

Sir  A,  Bran*  Fact,  upon  my  veracity :  I  hope  your 
lordship  don't  think  me  vain. 

Lord  M,  By  no  means,  Sir  Anthony  ;  but  then  her 
ill  behaviour  to  you 

Sir  A,  Bran,  Oh,  my  lord,  it  has  blotted,  and,  as  I 
may  say,  totally  erased  her  image  from  my  breast 

Lord  M.  Well,  sir,  I'll  bring  my  daughter  to  you, 
whose  image,  I  hope,  will  supply  hers  in  your  breast. 

[Exit, 

Sir  A.  Bran,  I  hope  this  tender  fair  one  will  not  be 
too  easily  won— that  would  debase  the  dignity  of  the 
passion,  and  deprive  me  of  many  delightful  hours  of 
languishment. — There  was  a  time  when  a  lover  was 
allowed  the  pleasure  of  importuning  his  niistress,  but 
our  modern  beauties  will  scarce  permit  a  man  that 
satisfaction.  Pray  heaven !  my  intended  bride  may 
not  be  one  of  those — If  it  should  prove  so,  I  tremble 
for  the  consequences ; but  here  she  comes — the  con- 
descending nymph  approaches. 

Enter  Louisa,  led  in  by  Loku  Medway. 

LordM.  Louisa,  you  are  no  stranger  to  Sir  Anthony 
BranvilJe's  merit. 

Sir  A,  Bran,  Oh,  my  lord  !  [Bowing  low. 
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Lord  M.  That  he  is  a  gentleman  of  family  and  for- 
tune^  of  most  unblemished  honour,  and  very  uncommon 
endowments. 

Sir  A,  Bran,  Oh^  my  good  lord,  ordinary,  slight  ac- 
complishments, 

Ijord  M,  You  are  therefore  to  think  yourself  happy 
in  being  his  choice  preferably  to  any  other  lady.  And 
now.  Sir  Anthony,  I'll  leave  you  to  pursue  your  good 
fortune.  [Exit  Lord  Mbdway. 

Louisa,  Sir,  won't  you  please  to  sit  ? 

Sir  A,  Bran,  Miss  Med  way,  madam — having  obtained 
my  lord  your  father's  permission,  I  humbly  presume  to 
approach  you,  in  the  delightful  hope,  that,  after  having 
convinced  you  of  the  excess  of  my  love— — 

Louisa.  I  hope.  Sir  Anthony,  you  will  allow  me  a 
reasonable  time  for  this  conviction  ? 

Sir  A,  Bram,  Madam,  I  should  hold  myself  utterly 
abandoned  if  I  were  capable  at  the  first  onset  (notwith- 
standing what  passes  here)  of  urging  a  lady  on  so  nice 
a  point 

Louisa,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  but  I  could  expect  no  less 
from  a  gentleman  whom  all  the  world  allows  to  be  the 
very  pattern  of  decorum. 

.  Sir  A,  Bran.  Tis  a  character,  madam,  that  I  have  al* 
ways  been  ambitious  of  supporting,  whatever  struggles 
>t  may  cost  me  from  my  natural  fervor ;  for  let  me  tell 
you,  madam,  a  beautiful  object  is  a  dangerous  enemy 
to  decorum. 

Louisa.  But  your  great  prudence.  Sir  Anthony,  leaves 
me  no  room  to  suspect 

Sir  A.  Bran.  I  am  obliged  to  call  it  to  my  aid,  I  do 
assure  you,  madam;  for,  spite  of  the  suggestions  of 
passion,  I  by  no  means  approve  of  those  rash  and  im- 
petuous lovers,  who,  without  regard  to  the  delicacy  of 
the  lady,  would  (having  obtained  consent)  as  it  were 
rush  at  once  into  her  arms — You'll  pardon  me,  madam, 
for  so  grossly  expressing  my  idea. 

vouiv.  X 
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Your  extraordinary  merit.  Sir  Anthony,  will  undoubt* 
ediy  shorten  your  time  of  probation — Meanwhile  as  I 
hinted  to  you  before,  that  my  papa  is  rather  in  haste  to 
call  you  son,  I  would  not  have  him  imagine  that  I  give 
Bny  delay  to  this  union.  He  may  call  my  duty  in 
question,  which  he  expects  should  keep  pace  with  his 
own  wishes—you  apprehend  me,  sir? 

Sir  A,  Bran,  Oh,  madam,  I  shall  convince  my  1ord« 
that  it  is  from  rery  sublime  motives  I  submit  to  post- 
pone my  felicity. 

Louis4^,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Anthony, 
for  this  generous  proof  of  your  passionate  regard  to  me.. 

Sir  A.  Bran,  You'll  find,  madam,  I  do  not  love  at  the 
ordinary  rate— but  I  must  not  indulge  myself  too  long 
on  the  tender  subject.     I  doubt  it  is  not  safe. 

Louisa;  [Rising."]  Sir,  I  won't  detain  you. 

Sir  A.  Bran,  I  must  absolutely  tear  myself  from  you, 
madam,  for  gating  on  so  many  charms  I  may  grow 
unmindful  of  the  danger* 

Louisa,  Sir,  I  will  no  longer  trespass  on  your  time* 

Sir  A,  Bran.  J  must  fly»  madam,  lest  I  should  be 
tfmpted  to  transgress  those  rigid  bounds  I  have  pre- 
scribed to  myself. 

Louisa,  Sir,  you  have  my  consent  to  retire. 

Sir  A,  Bran>  I  am  so  overpowered  with  transport, 
madam*  that  I  hold  it  necessary  to  withdraw. 

Louisa.  Hi  18  the  best  way,  sin 

Sir  A.  Bran,  Dear  madam>  vouchsafe  one  gracious 
imile  to  your  adorer*  ' 

Louisa*  Sir  Anthony,  your  humble  servant 

[Smiles  and  curisieu 

Sir  4*  Bran,  Madam«  your  most  devoted—oh,  dawn- 
ing of  ecstatic  bliss !  [Exii^ 

Louisa.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  think  I  may  now  go,  and  very 
nfely  assure  my  papa,  that  I  am  ready  to  take  my 
adorer  whenever  be  pteasefH-tbis  is  fortunate  beyond 
hopes*  NJiaiiu 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  L-^A  Study. 

Enter  Lord  Medway  alone,  reading. 

Lord  M,  There's  nothing  good  or  ill  but  by  com- 
parison— Confound  your  dry  maxims^  what  are  they 
good  for  ?  [He  throws  away  ike  book,"}  Yet  there  is  some 
truth  in  that  too. — Yesterday  I  thought  myself  an  un- 
happy man — but  what  am  I  this  morning  ?  So  much 
worse,  that  when  I  compare  the  two  conditions,  I  now 
think  I  was  happy  yesterday — All  is  now  lost ;  and  if 
my  son  continues  obstinately  to  refuse  this  match,  I  am 
irretrievably  undone. 

Enter  Colonel  Medway. 

CoL  M.  I  met  Sir  Anthony  just  going  to  my  sister, 
my  lord ;  I  suppose  matters  are  in  a  favourable  train 
between  them. 

Lord  M.  He  is  such  an  out-of-the-way  fellow,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  to  make  of  him ;  he  has  been  with 
me,  and  quite  tired  me  with  his  romantic  absurdity; 
but  I  think  it  will  be  a  match.  Your  sister  has  at  last 
condescended  to  accept  of  him  for  a  husbstnd. 

Col,  M.  I  am  glad  of  it,  my  lord,  since  it  is  a  thing 
you  wished. 

Lord  M,  I  thank  you,  son. 

CoL  M,  Something  has  ruffled  you,  my  lord. 

Lord  M,  I  have  an  affair,  George,  that  lies  heavy 
on  my  spirits — ^Tis  in  your  power,  and  I  think— I 
hope,  at  least — in  your  inclination,  to  extricate  me 
from  the  greatest  difficulty  in  which  I  was  ever  yet 
involved. 

CoL  M,  My  lord,  you  know  you  may  command  me ; 
I  am  ready  to  hazard  my  life  for  your  service,  if  it  be 
ahy  thing  of  that  uatuTe. 
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Lard  M.  No^  no,  no ;  I  am  not  so  old,  Med  way,  as 
to  require  the  assistance  of  your  sword.-— You  mistake 
nay  meaning  quite. 

Col.  M.  You  seem  moved,  my  lord — [Lobo  Medway 
UMi/ifc^  aboui.'}  pray  explain  yourself. 

Lord  3T»  Faith,  son,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you 
the  distress  I  have  brought  both  upon  myself  and  you. 

CoL  Af.  Dear,  my  lord,  don't  think  of  me  in  the 
case.  f 

Lord  M,  Last  night,  George,  I  lost  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  I  was  obliged  to  pay  this  mcMrning,  and 
my  honour  is  engaged  for  almost  as  much  more. 

CoL  M^  My  lord,  I  thought  you  had  delermined 
never  to  venture  on  such  deep  play  again. 

Lord  M.  I  had  so ;  but  something  happened  yes^ 
terday  that  vexed  and  disconcerted  me,  and  I  went  to 
the  old  set,  just  to  amuse  myself  for  an  hour ;  hut  I 
don't  know  how  it  was— they  dr^w  me  in  for  ^alf 
the  night. 

Cb/.  M.  My  lord,  I  am  exceedingly  concerned ;  but 
what  can  I  do  now  ? 

Lvrd  M.  Why  there's  the  point^—I  am  very  loth 
to  revive  a  subject,  that  I  know  is  disagreeable  to  you  ; 
but  you  see  to  what  distress  I  am  driven*-there  is  bi^t 
one  way  left, — ^You  remember  what  we  talked  of  yea* 
terday ;  if  my  curst  ill  fortune  had  not  pursued  me  last 
night,  I  thought  never  to  have  mentioned  it  to  you 
again. 

Ck>L  M,  My  lord,  I  flattered  myself  you  never  would* 

Lord  M.  I  thought  I  should  not  have  occasion.  I 
had  another  thing  in  view;  but  this  last  blow  has 
crushed  all  my  hopes  at  oqce. 

CqL  M.  Is  it  not  piracticable,  my  lord,  to  d^visA  soiuis 
other  way  ? 

Lcfrd  M,  Qhi  Uupossiblel  I  am  overwhelmed  wilk 
debt#,  9^ni  worried  like  a  stag  at  bay;  but  with  cegajni 
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to  this  last,  for  which  my  honour's  pawned,  I  must  be 
speedy  in  the  means  of  payment. 

Col,  M,  Indeed,  my  lord,  1  am  exceedingly  shocked 
at  what  you  tell  me. 

Lord  M.  And  is  that  all  I  am  to  expect  from  you? 
Lookye,  Medway,  it  does  not  become  a  father  to  entreat 
a  son ;  neither  is  it  suitable  to  your  age,  or  the  cha- 
racter you  bear  in  life,  to  be  threatened,  like  a  snifeling 
girl,  with  parental  authority ;  mine  is  impotent,  for  I 
have  nothing  left  to  bestow ;  but  as  you  would  wish  to 
prosper  hereafter,  save  your  father  from  disgrace,  your 
mother  (a  goo<i  one  she  has  been  to  you)  from  penary. 

Col.  M.  My  lord,  I  call  heaven  to  witness  I  would 
give  up  my  life  to  preserve  you  both ;  but  you  require 
what  is  infinitely  more  precious ! 

Lord  M.  Oh,  fie !  fie  upon  it !  how  like  a  woman  this 
is! — Your  sister,  a  romantic  girl,  could  do  no  more 
than  soothe  me  with  fine  speeches ;  I  expected  a  more 
substantial  proof  of  filial  love  from  you. 

Col.  M.  My  lord,  you  wound  me  deeply  by  such  a 
cruel  charge.  What  have  I  not  already  done  to  show 
my  duty,  or,  what  with  me  was  much  stronger,  my  love 
for  you,  my  lord  ?  Have  I  not  given  up  my  birth  right  ? 
put  it  wholly  in  your  power  to  alienate  for  ever,  if  you 
please,  my  family  inheritance,  and  leave  me  a  beggar? 
Is  not  this  a  substantial  proof?  My  lord,  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  but  you  have  wrung  my  very  heart. 

LordM,  And  you  have  wrung  mine — for,  Medway, 
with  equal  grief  and  shame  I  speak  it,  I  have  made  you 
a  beggar ;  I  have  mortgaged  the  last  foot  of  land  I  was 
possessed  of  in  the  world,  and  the  only  prospect  I  had  of 
redeeming  it  was  by  this  lady's  fortune;  that  would 
have  recovered  all,  and  restored  you  to  the  ejitate  of 
your  ancestors.  I  thought  a  boyish  passion  might  have 
been  overcome,  when  such  important  motives  for  it 
were  united,  as  your  own  interest,  and  the  honour  of 
your  family. 
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tenderness  of  your  nature,  Medway,  and  thtrefori  I 
will  not  urge  you ;  your  father  is  not  such  a  tyraDt;  I     I 
have  always  considered  you  as  my  friend. 

Col,  M.  My  lord,  to  deserve  that  title  still,  I  must  not 
see  you  unhappy.  I'll  gire  up  all — eren  my  love,  to 
save  you. 

Lord  M.  Yoo  cannot  mean  it,  sure ! 

Col.  M.  ril  do  as  you  would  hav^  me« 

Lord  M.  What !  marry  Mrs.  KnighUy } 

Col.  M.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord  M,  Give  me  your  hand  ■  Oh,  George,  what 
E  triumph  is  youn! — You  make  me  ashamed. 

^Breaks,  ouroy. 

Col.  M*  My  lord,  since  your  affairs  are  vrgent,  I 
will  not  trust  to  the  wavering  of  my  own  heart ;  I  will 
visit  her  this  morning ;  but  it  will  be  proper  first  to 
apprise  poor  Miss  Richly  of  this  sadden  change. 

Lord  M.  By  all  means ;  but  take  my  advice,  Med- 
way,  and  do  not  trust  yourself  to  see  her.  Write  what 
you  have  to  say,  for  sighs  and  tears  are  infectious 
things.  But  all,  I  hope,  will  soon  blow  over;  and 
when  you  are  married,  you  may  then  have  it  in  your 
power  to  make  her  amends  for  the  fortune  she  has 
lost 

CoL  M.  Oh,  my  lord,  you  little  know  the  heart  of 
Clara,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  riches  to  heal  a  wounded 
mind !  But  I  must  not  trust  myself  to  think  upon  the 
subject;  Til  write  to  her  whilst  my  resolution's  warm: 
If  she  lives  and  can  forget  me,  'tis  all  I  dare  to  hope. 

[ExU. 

Lord  M.  Worthy  creature!  it  almost  goes  against 
me  to  let  him  complete  this  match,  Y^t  what  other 
resource  have  I  left?  I  hope  this  lady  may  make  |iim 
happier  than  he  expects— But  I  must  haste  and  write 
to  her  directly,  to  request  that  as  a  favour,  which  I VQ 
/sure  she  will  think  her  greatest  happiness.  [JSn^« 
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Scene  IL^-^Changes  to  Mrs.  Knightly's  House. 

Mrs.  Knightly,  as  just  coming  in,  giving  her  capuchin, 

Sfc,  to  her  Maid. 

Mrs.  Knight.  Has  aay  one  been  here  since  I  went 
out? 

Maid.  No,  madam. 

Mrs.  Knight.  Nor  any  letter  or  message  ? 

Maid.  Not  that  I  know  of,  madam* 

Mrs.  Knight.  Go  and  send  Miss  Richly  to  me.  [Exit 
Maid.]  What  a  mortifying  situation  am  Tin!  to  have 
made  advances  to  a  man,  who,    instead   of  stepping 

forward  to  receive  them,  shrinks  back My  Lord 

Medway,  I  know,  would  gladly  promote  a  union  be- 
tween his  son  and  me.  The  backwardness  on  his  side 
then,  can  proceed  from  no  other  cause  but  a  pre-engage- 
ment  of  his  heart.  Yet  that  may  be  got  over ;  but  if 
(as  I  fear)  my  sister  loves  him,  I  must  not  come  to  any 
explanation  with  her ;  for  whilst  I  seem  ignorant  of  it, 
I  am  not  obliged  to  compliment  her  at  the  expense  of 
my  own  quiet-^ — I  begin  to  wish  her  out  of  my  sight. 

Enter  Miss  Richly. 

Have  you  done  the  work  I  left  with  you,  Clara  ? 

Miss  Rich.  I  did  not  imagine  you  had  given  it  to  me 
as  a  task,  sister — I  have  done  nothing  to  it  yet. 

Mrs.  Knight.  I  cannot  conceive  what  you  have  got 
into  that  head  of  yours  child ;  for  of  late  you  never  do 
any  thing  that  I  desire — I  think  I  never  saw  so  strange 
an  alteration. 

Miss  Rich,   Excuse  me,  sister,  the  alteration  is  in 

you. 

Mrs.  Knight.  Oh,  your  servant,^  ma'am,  you  have 
learnt  to  contradict  too— but  it  would  become  you, 
Clara,  to  remember  I  am  your  elder  sister  \  and  tKo^iq^x 
there  is  do  great  difference  m  o\it  'jeacWj  ^^\.\^\\^ 
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tnit  ril  not  intrude  to  ask  her ;  I  beliej^e  e/tie  caa  dis- 
pense with  the  ceremony  of  an  adieu,  and  I  caa  depart 
witboBt  one. 

As  she  is  going  out.  Colonel  Medway  is  shown  in  hj/  a 
Servant,  both  stop  short,  and  look  at  each  other. 

Col,  M.  I  did  not  expect  this^  Clara  1  I  thought  you 
wonid  have  spared  me  the  pangs  of  such  a  meeting. 

Miss  Rich.  It  was  not  designed,  sir,  believe  me; 
yet,  if  you  had  voochsafed  to  have  given  me  but  a 
little  notice  of  this  visit,  it  wouJd  have  been  bur  kind. 

Col.  M.  I  thought  my  letter,  distracted  as  it  was, 
would  at  least  have  prevented  an  interview. 

Miss  Rich.  What  letter  ? 

Col.  M.  Did  not  you  receive  one  from  me  within 
this  half  hour  r  It  was  the  earliest  notice  I  could  give 
you. 

Miss  Rich.  I  received  none;  but  now  you  mention 
rt,  I  am  afraid  it  has  fallen  into  my  sister's  hands. 

Col.  M.  If  so,  then,  Clara,  what  a  monster  must  I 
appear  to  you  ?  ignorant  as  you  are  of  the  motives  of 
my  strange  conduct,  which  in  that  letter  I  explained 
at  full. 

Miss  Rich.  Indeed  I  am  but  ill  prepared  for  such  a 
wdden  shock — yet  I  am  willing  to  believe  you  must 
have  had  strong  reasons  for  what  you  have  done. 

Col.  M.  Can  the  generosity  of  your  heart  admit  it 
as  an  excuse  for  my  leaving  you,  that  it  is  to  save 
from  utter  and  immediate  min,  a  father  that  I  dearly 
love  ? 

Miss  Rich.  It  can,  sir,  and  honour  you  for  the  motive  ; 
for  I  am  sure  that  nothing  else  could  have  brought 
about  such  an  event ;  and  I  should  little  deserve  that 
esteem  which  I  hope  you  still  retain  for  me,  if  I  could 
not  give  up  my  feeble  claim  to  your  tenderness,  for 
ties  of  so  much  more  importance. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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Miss  Rich.  No  more,  I  beseech  you,  sir — ^you  have 
made  a  noble  sacrifice  of  your  love — do  not  lose  the 
merit  of  your  filial  goodness,  by  repenting  of  an  act, 
that  raises  you  higher  even  in  my  esteem. 

Col,  M.  Clara,  the  tears  stand  trembling  in  your  eyes 
while  you  speak — pray,  give  them  vent,  for  I  am 
ashamed  to  weep  alone.  {He  turns  from  her. 

Miss  Rich,  See,  mine  are  dispersed  already.— Collect 
yourself,  I  beg  of  you,  you  have  a  noble  character  to 
sustain. 

Col.M.  Oh,  Clara,  I  am  unequal  to  the  task! — I 
have  no  fortitude  left 

Miss  Rich.  Think  of  your  unhappy  father,  sir! — let 
that  keep  up  your  resolution.  I  am  going  to  quit  her 
house  directly;  and  this,  sir,  for  my  own,  for  my 
Bister's,  and  for  your  sake,  is  the  last  time  we  must  ever 
meet !  ■  ■  Forget  me,  sir,  and  try — I  conjure  you  try — 
to  be  happy ! [Exit. 

Col,  M.   Clara! — ^stay!— stay! So!    all's  at  an 

end  !— -and  the  hope  I  had  nourished  for  many  years, 
is  vanished  like  a  dream.  This  trial  was  more  than 
I  thought  I  could  support;  but  her  noble  firmness,  I 
believe,  made  me  ashamed  to  sink  quite  under  the  blow 
that  parted  us  for  ever — I  wish  I  were  out  of  this 
&tal  house  for  I  am  very  unfit  to  act  the  lover's 
part. 

Enter  Lord  Medway. 

Lord  M,  How  now,  Medway !  what's  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  alone,  and  with  a  countenance  of  despair !  I 
bid  you  wear  a  better  face.  Where's  Mrs.  Knightly  ? 
have  not  you  seen  her  yet  ?  I  thought,  by  this  time,  to 
have  found  you  at  her  feet,  and  as  I  passed  by  the  door, 
stepped  in  to  help  you  to  make  love;  for  I  know  your 
heart  is  not  warm  in  the  business. 

Col.  M.  My  lord,  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come :  you 
must,  indeed,  make  love  for  me ;  for  I  ^svxte  -^wi.A'axssL 
in  no  condition  to  speak  for  myself. 
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Lord  M,  Wh  j«  whaf  s  the  matier,  man  ?  I  suppose 
Miss  Richly  and  yon  have    been  whining  over  one    ( 
another :  did  nol  I  warn  you  against  that^  George^  and 
bid  you  write  to  her  ? 

Col.  ilf.  So  I  did«  my  lord ;  but,  unfortunately,  she 
did  not  receive  my  letter ;  to  that,  by  accident,  we  met 
just  now,  not,  I  assure  you,  with  the  least  design  on 
either  side. 

Lord  M,  That  was  unlucky ;  but  how  cane  she  to 
miss  of  your  letter  ? 

Col,  M,  By  a  circumstance  still  more  unludcy,  for 
she  is  afraid  her  sister  got  it. 

Lord  M.  What  a  curst  untoward  accident,  if  that  be 
so;  yet  her  love  for  you  will  make  her  overiook  all 
this.  Twas  but  a  thing  of  course,  mere  gallantry.-^ 
ril  lead  you  to  her,  and  turn  it  off. 

Col,  M.  I  beg  of  you,  my  lord,  to  see  hoc  first  alone ; 
she  does  not  know  that  I  am  come ;  the  servant  con- 
ducted m^  to  this  room,  supposing  she  was  ber^;  and 
lucky  it  was  for  me  that  it  happened  otherwise: — her 
sister's  presence  so  disconcerted  me,  that  I  should  have 
acquitted  myself  but  very  ill  towards  her. 

Lord  M,  But  she  expects  you  by  this  time  ;  a  lover 
and  out-stay  his  appointment !  for  shame,  George ! 

Col,  M.  Let  me  beseech  your  lordship  to  dispense 
with  my  seeing  her  just  now;  Pll  take  a  turn  or  two 
in  the  Park,  and  endeavour  to  compose  myself;  and 
if  my  passion  for  her  sister  should  be  mentioned,  yoa, 
my  lord,  can,  with  a  better  grace  than  I,  give  it  what 
turn  you  please. 

Lord  M,  Wellr— perhaps  it  may  be  better  so.  I  own 
I  had  rather  she  should  speak  of  that  to  me  than  to  you. 
I — Get  you  gone  quickly-— Pll  prepare  the  way  for  you 
«— She  admits  me  to  her  toilet.       [ExeuM  difftrtM  tooy*. 
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ACT  V. 


Scene  /. — Lord  Medway's  House, 

Enter  Lord  Mebway. 

hord  M,  By  what  a  strange  fatality  are  all  my  ac- 
tions governed  ! — Nothing  that  I  can  devise  but  what 
ends  in  disappointment  and  vexation. — Yet  in  this  last 
instance,  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  my  disappointment ; 
for  had  my  design  been  apcompHshed,  into  what  a 
horrid  gulf  should  I  have  plunged  my  children.  It 
makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  think  of  it.'  -I  was  born 
for  destruction,  and  the  ruins  I  have  made  myself  are 
now  come  tumbling  on  my  head.  No  hope  left  for 
avoiding  them — no  prospect  before  me  but  disgrace. 

And  the  life  of  shame  I, have  to  look  back  on! 

To  think  how  I  have  abused  and  perverted  every  gift 

bestowed  on  me  for  a  blessing! ^How  I  sicken  at 

my  own  reflections  I 

Enter  Colonel  Medway, 

George  !  What  now,  George  ? 

Col.  M,  My  lord,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  as- 
sume such  a  frame  of  mind,  as  will,  I  hope,  enable  me 
to  go  through  with  the  task  in  which  I  have  engaged. 
I  am  ready  now  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Knightly. 

Lord  M,  I        -did  not  expect  you  back  so  soon. 

Col.  Mn  I  thought,  my  lord,  the  sooner  I  returned, 
it  would  be  the  more  agreeable  to  you,  as  well  as  re- 
spectful to  the  lady. 

L(yrd  M.  Can  you  feel  nothing  more  than  respect  for 
that  lady,  son  ? 

Col.  M.  My  lord,  you  know  I  cannot.  My  heart  is 
given  to  another.  I  must  be  unhappy,  yet  I  hoi^e  I 
shaU  not  make  Mrs.  Knightly  so. 

Y  2 
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Lord  M,  Poor  woman  ! — she  is  already  too  much  so. 

Col,  M.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  her, 
my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  1  have.'       You  cannot  be  her  husband. 

Coi.  M,  Iwai  willing,  my  lord,  if  the  lady  will  ac- 
cept of  me. 

Lord  M,  You  know  not  what  you  say.— —Oh, 
Georgt%  G^'orge ! — you  will  start  when  I  tell  yon  the 
strange  discovery  I  have  made. 

Col.  M.  What  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

LordM.  Mrs.  Knightly she  to  whom  I  would 

Jiave  joined  you 1  find  is— 

ColM,  What? 

Lord  M,  Oh,  Medway ! — ^my  own  daughter. 

Col,  M.  You  amaze  me,  my  lord — how  did  you  dis- 
cover it  ? . 

Lord  M.  When  I  went  to  solicit  for  you,  I  found 
her  in  her  closet,  under  great  agitation,  on  account  of 
the  letter  you  had  written  to  her  sister. — I  pleaded  for 

you,  but  Found  her  averse  and  cold. In  a  little  pause 

of  discourse,  I  happened  to  cast  my  eyes  on  the  picture 
of  a  lady,  which  hung  just  before  me>  and  was  struck 
with  the  resemblance  of  a  beauty,  whom,  in  my  early 
days,  I  loved,  and  cruelly  betrayed. 

CoLM.  I  remember,  my  lord,  to  haire  h«ard  you 
speak  of  some  such  thing — a  lady,  who>  when  you 
made  your  first  campaign  in  Portugal,  gave  yon  hvf 
love. 

Lord  M.  The  same-^I  thought  the  injiired  eounte- 
nance  seemed  to  froWn  upon  me.  Surprised  at  the 
sfght,  I  hastily  demanded  whose  the  picture  was,  and 
was  told  by  Mrs.  Knightly  'twas  her  mother's. 

Col.  M,  That  must,  indeed,  tny  lord,  have  shocked 
you. 

Lord  M.  Oh  'twas  nothing  to  what  I  sufiefed  after, 
when  further  urging  her  to  satisfy  ray  ctnriosity,  the 
told  me  her  mother's  name  and  family !  The  apparent 
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confiision  this  threw  me  into,  roused  her  in  her  turn  to 
ask  me  some  questions,  which  brought  about  this  amas- 
ing  explanation. 

Col,  M.  She  could  not  know  you  by  name,  my  lord, 
as  it  was  since  my  birth  you  assumed  that  with  the  title 
of  Med  way. 

Lord  M,  True. — She  had  heard  of  me  by  my  own 
family  name,  and  asked  me,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
whether  I  had  not  formerly  been  at  Lisbon,  and  borne 
the  name  of  Selby.  My  acknowledging  that  I  had, 
threw  her  into  agonies,  from  which  J,  with  difficulty, 
recovered  her. 

Coh  M.  Did  you  never  know,  my  lord,  that  you  had 
a  daughter  by  that  lady  ? 

Lord  M.  Oh,  no,Hio !  I  was  recalled  to  England  early 
in  my  amour  with  her.  I  married  soon  after  my  re^ 
turn,  and,  thoughtless  and  young  as  I  then  was,  never 
inquired  after  her  more. 

CoL  M.  How  then,  my  lord,  can  you  be  certain  of 
this  fact } 

Lord  M,  Oh,  Med  way  1  by  too  sore  an  evidence*-* 
the  penitence  and  deep  remorse  of  a  dying  woman ! 
The  unhappy  lady  confessed  the  secret,  with  all  its 
drcumstances,  to  this  her  daughter,  when  she  was  on 
her  death-bed. 

CoL  M.  Mrs.  Knightly,  then,  had  passed  lor  Mn 
Richly's  daughter? 

Lord  M,  She  had ;  the  match  between  him  and  her 
toother  was  hastily  coiicluded  by  her  friends,  imme- 
diately after  my  departure.  At  the  time  of  this  ]ady% 
)irth,  Mr.  Richly  vras  absent  on  his  affiiirs  in  the 
indies;  and  though  she  came  into  the  world  in  less 
ban  seven  months  after  the  marriage,  yet  (this  circum* 
tance  being  carefully  concealed  from  him)  he  nerer 
loubted  of  her  being  his  own. 

CoL  M.    Poor  Clara!    she  then  has  been  doubly 
rronged,  in   being  deprived  of  her  birthright,  as  well 
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as  in  losing  the  unequal  portion  which  her  father  left 
her. 

Lord  M,  That  was  the  cause  which  wrung  the  secret 
from  her  dying  mother's  breast.  Her  deceased  husband 
had«  through  a  partial  fondness  for  his  supposed  elde«t 
daughter,  left  her  such  a  disproportionate  share  of  his 
wealth ;  and  the  mother,  in  divulging  the  secret, 
charged  Mrs.  Knightly,  with  her  last  breath,  to  do 
justice  to  her  sister.  This  she  herself,  in  the  hurry 
of  her  shame,  surprise,  and  grief,  acknowledged  to  me. 
CoL  M.  I  long  to  know,  my  lord,  what  resulted  from 
this  extraordinary  interview. 

Lord  M,  Mrs.  Knightly's  agitations  are  not  to  be 
described.  She  wept  and  wrung  her  hands.  I  mixed 
my  tears  with  her's;  and  while  yhe  fell  on  her  knees 
before  me,  I  involuntarily  dropped  on  one  of  mine, 
and  begged  of  her  to  accept  of  a  blessing  from  her 
repentant  father.  She  strained  me  to  her  bosom ;  then 
rising  with  a  noble  air,  she  made  a  sorrowful  and  silent 
motion  with  her  hand  that  I  should  leave  heir.  I  did 
so ;  and  hastened  home,  to  brood  over  my  own  re- 
flections—Oh, such  reflections,  such  reflections, 
George ! 

Co/.  M.  My  lord,  there  is  something  so  extraordinary 
in  this  event,  that  it  looks  as  if  Providence  itself  had 
interposed. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  Medway,  *tis  for  your  sake  then ;  I  do 
not  deserve  the  care  of  heaven  ! 

Col.  M,  I  beg,  my  lord,  you  lyill  not  entertain  such 
desponding  thoughts,  but  hope  the  best. 

Lord  M.  George !  there's  no  foundation  here  for 
hope;  I  want  that  within  which  should  support  me. 
It  is  not  the  flashiness  of  wit,  or  vanity  of  superior 
talents  that  can  avail  me  in  an  hour  like  this.  Pd  give 
them  all,  nay,  the  whole  world,  were  I  master  of  it,  to 
be  possessed  of  such  a  virtuous  self-acquitted  heart  ai 
yours. 
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Col.  M.  Your  thinking  thuB,  my  lord,  makes  yoa 
aJmost  the  rery  man  you  wi«h  to  be. 

Lard  M.  Oh,  George^  George !  words  cannot  deseribe 
the  anguish  which  I  feel.  I  should  be  resigned  to  \i, 
did  it  concern  myself  only,  as  the  jost  punishment  of 
a  life  of  folly  and  vice;  but  when  1  think  of  you  and 
of  your  mother,  I  am  distracted. 

Enter  Ladv  Medway. 

LadyM.  My  dear!  [Lord  Miknyf ay  ittmsflnm  her. "] 
Medway,  why  do  you  let  your  fether  sink  thus  under 
his  apprehensions  ? 

Ck>l,  M,  Do  you  speak  to  him,  madam,  lie  wants 
your  tenderness  to  soothe  the  troubles  of  his  mind. 

Lady  M.  My  dear,  you  have  no  causer  to  be  thus 
affected  ;  I  come  a  happy  messenger  of  joyful  news  to 
you. 

Lord M,  Jo3rful,  do  you  say!  that  would  indeed 
surprise  me. 

Lady  M.  Mrs.  Knightly  is  in  my  chamber,  my  lord. 
We  have  had  a  long  conversation.  She  has  told  me  the 
strange  event  which  this  day  has  unfolded,  and  begs  to 
speak  with  you — shall  I  bring  her  in  ? 

Lord  M,  Ay,  pray  do,  my  dear. 

[Exit  Ladt  Medway. 

Col.  M,  Reassume  your  spirits,  my  lord;  I  dare 
promise  you  a  happy  issue  to  this  affair. 

Lord  M,  I  own  this  unexpected  visit  from  Mrs. 
Knightly  has  a  little  revived  me;  and  the  generous 
frankness  with  which  she  has  communicated  the  secret 
to  my  wife,  shows  she  has  a  noble  and  enlarged  mind. 

Enter  Lady  Medway  and  Mrs.  Knightly. 

Mrs.  Knight,  My  lord,  I  thought  to  have  found  yoa 
alone.  I  cannot,  without  confusion,  look  up  to  Colonel 
Medway. 

Lord  M.  You,  madam^  have  uo  cause ;  but,  if  my 
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son's  presence  creates  in  you  any  uneasiness,  he  shall 
withdraw. 

Mrs.  Knight.  He  need  not,  my  lord;  for  as  he  is 
materially  concerned  in  what  I  have  to  say,  it  is  fit  he 
should  be  present  at  my  explanation.  I  presume,  sir, 
you  are  by  this  time  no  stranger  to  my  story. 

Col.  M.  I  think  myself  happy,  madam,  in  finding  I 
have  so  near  and  tender  a  claim  to  your  regard. 

Mrs,  Knight.  I  hope  to  give  you  one  still  nearer,  sir. 
I  will  not  now  apologize  for  the  means  by  which  I 
came  at  the  knowledge  of  that  mutual  love  which  I 
find  there  is  between  my  sister  and  you. 

Lady  M.  It  needs  no  excuse,  madam ;  it  was  a  happy 
event,  as  it  gave  my  lord  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
discovery  so  fortunate  for  us  all. 

Mrs.  Knight.  My  lord,  I  owe  my  sister  a  large  amends 
for  the  distress  I  have  occasioned  her  on  more  accounts 
than  one;:  and  you,  in  your  turn,  I  think,  should  re- 
compense your  son  for  the  sacrifice  he  was  willing  to 
,make  to  you.  Has  he  your  permission  to  make  Clara 
bis  bride  ? 

Col.  M,  Oh,  madam,  you  are  too,  too  good. 
Mrs.  Knight.  You  have  .but  little  reason,  sir,  to  say 
80  yet.     My  lord,  the  colonel's  love  for  my  sister  ensures 
his  happiness,  and,  to  render  her  acceptable  to  you,  I 
am  ready  to  share  half  my  fortune  with  her. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  Med  way,  what  an  exalted  mind  is 
here ! 

Lady  M.  My  dear,  do  not  keep  your  son  suspended ; 
he  seems  to  check  the  transports  that  I  see  rising  in  his 
heart,  till  he  has  his  father's  sanction  to  his  love. 

Lord  M.  Take,  take  your  Clara  from  this  excellent 
creature's  hand,  and  may  you  both  be  blessed ! 

Mrs.  Knight..  1^0  thanks,  colonel — [The  Colonel  ad- 
vances to  Mks.  Knightly.] — restrain  your  raptures  till 
you  see  my  sister.  I  have  sent  to  desire  her  company 
here And  now,  my  lord,  I  hope  I  have,  bv  this  one 
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act  of  justice  (for  it  is  no  more)  made  happy  the  nearest 
and  dearest  relations  I  have  on  earth. 

Lord  JL  Son !  Lady  Medway  I  help  me  to  praise 
and  to  acknowledge,  as  I  ought,  such  unexampled 
goodness ! 

Lady  M,  Oh,  my  dear,  I  want  words Medway's 

gratitude,  you  see,  has  stoppM  his  utterance. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  Miss  Richly,  madam,  is  below. 

Mrs,  Knight.  My  lord,  and  Lady  Medway,  will  you 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  colonel  to 
my  sister  without  any  other  witness? 

Lord  and  Lady  M.    By  all  means.  .    « 

Col.  M,  You,  madam,  have  the  best  right  to  dispose 
of  me. 

Mrs.  Kmght.  Come,  sir. 

\^he  gives  him  her  hand,  and  he  leads  her  out. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  Lady  Medway,  I  have  not  merited  the 
benefits  which  are  thus  showered  down  upon  me.'. 
But  it  is  your  goodness,  your's  and  my  children's  vir;~ 
tue,  have  been  the  care  of  Providence,  and  I  am  blessed 
but  for  your  sakes.  Yet,  my  dear,  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  assure  you>  that  what  has  passed  this  morning, 
joined  to  some  other  late  incidents,  has  so  thoroughly 
awakened  reflection  in  me,  that  from  this  day  forward 
you  will  find  me  a  new  man. 

Lady  M.  My  lord,  if  you  are  sejisible  of  any  thing 
in  your  conduct  that  you  would  wish  to  rectify,  I  re- 
joice that  you  have  taken  your  resolutions  from  the 
feelings  of  your  own  heart;  for  it  would  grieve  me  if  I 
thought  I  had  even  by  a  look  reproached  you. 

Lord  M.  You  never  did,  madam ;  1  acknowledge 
you  have  been  the  best  of  wives ;  'tis  time  now  that  I 
should  in  my  turn  study  to  deserve  that  constant  and 
tender  regard  for  you,  which  I  have  hitherto  but  to» 
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much  sliglited.  And  now,  best  of  wonien !  receive  my 
hand  a  second  time;  and  with  it^n  as<:iirance^  which 
I  could  never  make  before,  that  you  possess  my  heart 
en ti  re.  [  They  embrace. 

Lady  M,  Oh,  my  dear,  I  was  never  truly  happy  tiJl 
lihis  instant. 

Lord  M.  You'll  find  my  conduct  as  perfectly  re- 
formed as  your  heart  can  wish ;  assure  yourself  you 
will. 

Lady  M.  Pray,  my  dear,  no  more — You  are  now 
every  thinf^  that  1  would  have  you  to  be.  I  have  but 
one  wish  lefl,  which,  could  it  be  accomplished,  would 
render  me  completely  happy-— Poor  Louisa  ! 

Lord  M.  I  understand  you,  my  dear — I  hear  young 
Bran VI lie  is  returned. 

Lady  M,  He  is,  my  lord ;  he  arrived  last  night— I 
do  not  presume  to  mention  him ;  but  indeed  she  cannot 
be  happy  with  Sir  Anthony. 

Lard  M,  I  would  willingly  gratify  yoti  ih  every 
thing ;  but  how  can  I  acquit  myself  with  honour  to  Sir 
Anthony  ?    You  know  he  has  my  promise. 

Lady  M.  I  know  it,  my  dear ;  yet  I  am  sore  he  ta 
still  so  much  in  Mrs.  Knightly V  power,  that  with  her 
assistance,  I  niake  no  doubt  but  you  could  be  easily  dis* 
engaged  from  it. 

Lorrf  Jf.   If  that  could  be  done— 

Lady  M.  We  shall  certainly  have  a  visit  from  him 
presently ;  suppose,  my  lord,  Mrs.  Knightly  were  to 
try  her  influence  on  him  when  they  meet,  it  will  be  a 
good  opportunity—- 

Lord  M.  Well,  my  dear,*— — you  shaH  taise  yoor 
own  way. 
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I  must  not  sutfer  you  to  wear  a  look  of  disconteut— 
You  owe  all  to  this  lady,  and  the  best  of  mothers.  / 

Lady  M,  Louisa,  you  had  best  retire.   [Exit  Louisa. 

Eruer  Sir  Anthony,  hows  low  to  Lord  and  Lady  Med- 
WAY,  then  looks  round  with  surprise. 

Sir  A.  Bran,  My  lord,  I  thought  my  eyes  would  have 
been  blessed  with  the  sight  of  my  fair  mistress. 

Mrs,  Knight.  Then  I  find  it  is  all  over.  [Half  aside.] 
—What,  Sir  Anthony,  not  a  look!  Have  you  quite 
forgot  me  ? 

Sir  A,  Bran,  Ah,  madam,  that  inquiry  comes  a  little 
of  the  latest,  I  do  assure  you. 

Mrs,  Knight.  1  am  sorry  for  it.  Sir  Anthony. 

Sir  A,  Bran.  My  lord,  I  hope  your  lordship  is  of 
opinion  that  I  do  not  deviate  from  that  fidelity  which 
I  owe  your  excellent  daughter,  in  entering  into  con- 
ference with  this  lady. 

Lord  M,  By  no  means,  sir. 

Sir  A,  Bran.  I  flatter  myself  I  am  indulged  with  your 
ladyship's  favourable  constructionon  the  same  occasion? 

Lady  M.  Without  doubt.  Sir  Anthony. 

Sir  A.  Bran,  Colonel,  I  would  intreat  the  favour  of 
being  uncensured  by  you  likewise. 

Col.M,  Oh,  Sir  Anthony,  the  laws  of  good -breeding 
are  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Mrs,  Knight.  Sir  Anthony,  I  am  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  your  pardon,  in  presence  of  this  worthy 
family,  for  any  part  of  my  behaviour  which  you  may 
have  taken  amiss. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Madam,  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  great  a 
concession ;  would  to  heaven  there  had  never  been  any 
occasion  given  for  it ! 

Mrs.  Knight.  I  wish  so  too.  Sir  Anthony  j  but  I  find 
my  repentance  comes  too  late. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Repentance  !  heavens,  madam,  do  you 
condescend  to  fee\  axiy  cQixi^xk<c^OAQ\i  ^^  >^<^  <:^v^i::s&&\^\A ' 
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Mrs,  Knight.  I  do  indeed.  Sir  Anthony. 

Sir  A,  Bran.  Then,  madam,  I  app^ehe^d  it  will  not 
be  so  advisable  for  me  to  abide  within  the  reach  of 
your  influence ;  I  think  I  cannot  do  a  wiser  thing  than 
to  stop  my  ears  against  your  allurements. 

Mrs.  Knight,  Not  till  you  have  first  heard  me,  dear 
Sir  Anthony. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Dear  Sir  Anthony  !  [Aside."] — I  had  best 
depart.  Lady  Medway. 

Ladi/  M.   No,  pray  stay,  good  Sir  Anthony. 

Sir  A,  Bran.  There  is  a  great  peril  in  it,  I  assure 
your  ladyship. 

Col.  M.  1  thought  your  love  for  my  sister.  Sir  An- 
thony, would  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  your  re- 
lapsing. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Her  charms,  colonel,  I  am  veady  to  ac- 
knowledge, should  be  an  armour  of  proof ;  but  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  if  there  be  a  vulnerable  part  about 
me,  this  sorceress  (craving  her  pardon  for  the  expres* 
sion)  will  certainly  find  it  out. 

Mrs.  Knight,  Sir  Anthony,  I  confess  I  have  been  to 
blame  in  trifling  with  a  man  of  your  woith ;  yet  I 
own  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  taken  my  little 
capricious  coyness  for  an  absolute  refusal  of  your  ad- 
dresses. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Madam,  madam,  take  care ;  I  am  but  a 
man;  though  I  hope  not  without  fortitude  to  sustain 
those  trials  of  my  virtue  and  my  patience. 

Mrs.  Knight.  Tis  1,  Sir  Anthony,  who  have  most 
need  of  fortitude but  go,  ungrateful  as  you  are. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Do  you  hear  that,  my  lord  ?  Before 
heaven,  there  never  was  such  an  enchantress  since  the 
days  of  Armida. 

Lord  M.  I  am  surprised,  I  confess^  Sir  Anthony. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Well  you  may,  my  lord — ^she  is  hung 

round  with  spells 1  do  aver  it  to  you  I  am  rootftd 

here;  I  have  not  power  to  atir,  my  W^* 
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Col.  M,  BleflB  me.  Sir  Astbony,  that's  very  strtnge. 

SirA.Bnm.  [Waits  mbomi.']  I  use  the  wordlnit  metih 
phorically,  colonel ;  I  have  not  absolutely  lost  the  use 
<if  my  limbs,  thank  heaven. 

Lmrd  M.  Then,  Sir  Anthony^  yon  had  better  redre, 
before  it  be  too  late. 

Mrs.  Kfdgki,  Ay  do,  and  carry  that  love,  which  was 
my  right,  to  Miss  Medway ;  bot  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
as  a  punishment  for  your  inconstancy,  that  her  heart  b 
already  given  away  to  another. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Tis  unlawful  in  you,  madam,  to  slander 
an  innocent  lady's  reputation. 

Mrs.  Knighi.  I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth.  Sir  An- 
thony ;  and  what  is  more,  I  know  your  nephew  Bran- 
ville  is  the  man,  and  that  she  is  equally  beloved  by  him. 

Str  A.  Bran.  My  nephew  BranviUe  !  Oh,  heavens, 
madam,  what  do  you  tell  me !  My  lord !  my  Lady 
Medway !  may  I  believe  what  this  incomprehensible 
fair  one  says  ? 

Lady  Af.  Sir  Anthony,  I  must  own  that  I  believe 
there  is  an  affection  between  your  nephew  and  my 
daughter. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  I  am  thunderstruck— ^etrified^»~-con- 
verted  into  stone  t 

Lady  M,  I  think.  Sir  Anthony,  there  is  nothing  so 
extraordinary  in  the  circumstance. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Madam,  ^ere  is  such  a  degree  of  im- 
purity, in  the  bare  imagination  of  a  nuptial  so  circum- 
stanced, as  has,  I  assure  you,  totally  subverted  my  whole 
system. 

Col.  M.  I  am  sorry.  Sir  Anthony,  you  were  not  in- 
formed of  this  sooner. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Sir,  'tis  not  too  late  to  prevent  my  ho- 
nour from  being  stained. 

Lord  M.  You  must  judge  for  yourself  in  this  case. 
Sir  Anthony. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  My  \otA,  ^^^asAsiv^Xx^^  ^a^\  ^\swvtftk  ^^ 
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lady,  I  would  sufiPer  martyrdom,  rather  than  solemnizo 
a  marriage  under  such  inauspicious  influence. 

Col,  M,  Sir  Anthony,  you  are  not  pressed  to  do  it. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  [Apart  to  the  Colonbl.]  Colonel,  I  am 
not  a  man  of  a  sanguinary  spirit,  but  if  such  a  measure 
is  deemed  necessary— I  am  at  your  service,  either  a  foot 
or  on  horseback — you  understand  me. 

Col.  M,  There  is  no  occasion,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

SiiT  A.  Bran.  I  am  ready — that's  all — my  alacrity  is 
pretty  notorious  on  those  occasions. 

CoL  M,  For  my  part,  I  approve  of  your  punctilio 
entirely. 

Sir  A.  Bran.  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation ;  my 
lord,  I  hope  I  am  honoured  with  yours,  in  giving  up 
my  pretensions  to  the  fair  lady,  your  daughter. 

JLord  M,  Sir,  you  have  my  free  consent. 

Mrs,  Knight.  Then,  Sir  Anthony,  I  am  sure  you  have 
too  much  generosity  not  to  promote  your  nephew's 
happiness,  if  my  lord  is  willing 

Lord  M,  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Branville,  ma- 
dam,«-^but  Sir  Anthony  knows  my  inability  to  give  my 
daughter  a  fortune  equal  to  her  rank— — 

Mrs,  Knight,  Oh,  my  lord,  I  am  sure  Sir  Anthony  is 
too  noble  to  let  the  sordid  consideration  of  money  be  a 
bar  to  the  happiness  of  two  faithful  lovers 

Sir  A.  Bran.  On  the  contrary,  madam,  I  am  charmed 
that  my  nephew  has  such  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  generosity  inherent  in  the  family  of  the  Branvilles, 
by  contemning  riches,  in  comparison  of  beauty. 

Col.  M,  Indeed,  Sir  Anthony,  he  deserves  all  your 
affection  ;  for  though  I  know  be  dotes  on  my  sister, 
yet  hearing  that  you  addressed  her,  he  resolved  to  give 
her  up. 

Mrs.  Knight,  Generous  youttg  man ! 

Sir  A.  Bran.  Ah,  ladies,  see  what  delight  the  little 
sportive  god  takes  in  persecuting  us  true  l^%(^%^. — -^^ 
lord,  if  my  nephew  has  yout  coT^aetkX.,  \^MaBQLi»^<3^%^ 
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will  render  him,  in  point  of  fortune,  worthy  of  the 
lady  of  his  heart. 

Lord  M.  Sir,  afler  an  instance  of  such  generosity, 
your  alliance  must  be  doubly  acceptable  to  me. 

Mrs.  Knigfu,  And  now.  Sir  Anthony,  I  hope  you  will 
return  to  your  lawful  sovereign. 

Sir  A.  Bran,  Arbitress  of  my  fate,  thus  I  reassume 
my  happy  bondage— : — 

[He  kneels,  and  takes  Mrs.  Knightly's  hand. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Flutter. 

Sir  H,  Fiut.  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?  My  uncle 
in  heroics  at  my  widow's  feet !  Every  thing's  topsy- 
turvy, I  think — My  lord  !  Lady  Medway  !  an  explana- 
tion quickly,  for  heaven's  sake !  Mks  Medway,  gave 
us  a  hint  of  some  strange  things  that  were  going  for- 
ward here What  are  you  all  about  ? 

Lady  Flut.  Dear  Mrs.  Knightly,  1  absolutely  die  with 
curiosity ! 

Sir  H,  Flut,  My  dear,  that's  a  disease  that  will  never 
kill  you,  for  you  have  been  wonderfully  subject  to  it 
ever  since  you  and  I  were  acquainted. 

Lady  Flut,  Pr'ythee,  Sir  Harry,  let  your  tongue  keep 
pace  with  your  wit,  and  then  you  will  not  talk  so  ikst, 
— Tell  me,  do,  Mrs.  Knightly. 

Sir  JFf.  Flta.  No,  don't,  Mrs.  Knightly My  dear, 

you  really  put  me  in  mind  of  the  cat  in  the  fable,  who 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  fine  lady ;  but  upon  the  first 
temptation-— slap — egad  she  was  a  cat  agaiu. 

Lady  Flut,  And  you  put  me  in  mind 

Lady  M,  Take  care,  my  dear,  take  care. 

[Draws  her  aside. 

Lord  M.  Beware  of  a  relapse.  Lady  Flutter ;  you  are 
now  happy  if  you  are  inclined  to  continue  so. 

[Aside  to  her. 

Lady  Fku.   So»  my  lord  !   who  has  metamorphosecl 
you,  pi 
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Lord  M.   Lady  Medway. 

Mrs.  Knight,  My  dear  Lady  Flutter,  you  shall  know 
all  at  another  opportunity.  For  the  present,  I  am  sure 
it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  wish  the  colonel  and  my 
sister  joy  on  their  happy  union,  to  which  my  lord  has 
consented.  You  are  to  congratulate  Miss  Medway,  too, 
on  her  approaching  nuptials  with  Mr.  Branville 

Sir  A.  Bran.  And  you  are  to  felicitate  me,  niece 
Flutter,  on  being  permitted  the  transcendent  happiness 
of  once  more  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  this  lady's 
favour. 

Lord  M.  And  you  are  all  to  congratulate  me,  upon 
a  double  occasion ;  first,  on  that  of  being  perfectly 
blessed  in  domestic  joys  ;  and  next,  that  of  seeing  me  a 
thoroughly  reformed  man.  [Exeum  omnes. 
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